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NEW YORK FAIR 


GENERAL: introduction Theme Center Federal Bu 


ing Court of States. Pennsyivania 
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TRANSPORTATION EXHIBITS: Genera! Motors 


Aviation 


ELECTRICAL EXHIBITS: Genera! Electri Consolidated 
Edison Electric Utilities Westinghouse 
Lighting Displays 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITS: Petroleum Industries Budd 


Mfg. Co U. S. Steel Dupont Glass Cente 


COMMUNICATION EXHIBITS: American Telegraph ana 


Telephone . Radio Corporation of America 
HOUSES: Town of Tomorrow Electric Farm 


CONSUMERS’ EXHIBITS: American Radiator 


Building, No. 3 Distillers Borden Co 


ENTERTAINMENT: Fountain Lake Amphitheater Theater 


and Concert Hall Children's World 


FOREIGN NATIONS: Fintana Sweden Britain 
Brazil... Argentine Chile Venezuela 
Belgium . France Netherlands Denmark 

Norway .. Italy . . Japan . Poland 
U.S.S.R. ... Ireland . . Switzerland. 


SAN FRANCISCO FAIR 


GENERAL: Court of Pacifica . . Elephant Towers Court 
of Flowers ... The Lagoon Federal Building 
Decorative Arts... Pacific House California Audi 
torium and State Building . San Francisco Building 

Public Utilities Commission Exhibit County 
Buildings ... Yerba Buena Club Hall of Flowers 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITS: De! Monte U. S. Steel Dow 
Chemical .. . Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co Armour 
and Co. 


FOREIGN NATIONS: Graz! . . . Argentine Japan 


Italy .. . Czecho-Slovakia . Sweden Portugal 


In Addition The Following Regular Features Are in- 
cluded Month in Building, 2; Architect's World, 19 
Diary, 22; Forum of Events, 26; Books, 30; Letters, 36, 


Editor, Howard Myers: Managir Editor, Rutt 

Ir., George Nelson, Henry H. Saylor, Henry W 
Barbara Hunt. Richard E. Saunder Madeline “ 

THE ARCHITECTURAL Fout™M put ed by Tir 

Eric Hodgins, P. Ll. Prentice, Vice Presidents; Charts 
Publication and Subscription Office, Erie Ave, 

also be sent t 0 Kast 22nd Street, Chicago, Il i 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center, New York. B 
Manager, George P. Shutt. Address all editorial correspor 
(enter, New York. Yearly ibecription, Payable in ad 
Mexico, South America, $4.00 “sewhere $6.00. Sing! 
Mailed Flat. Copyright under International Copyrigt 
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Mar 939 Comparison with 1939 Comparison 50}- ] T T 
m r Feb. '39 Mar. '38 (millions) with 1938 
Residential 5 95.3 + 10.0% 72:3 ) $2 
Non-residential . 50.3 + 40.0 + 28.8 145 
Additions, repair 29.8 +17.2 +11.7 
TOTAL 175.4 +-18.5 + 45.3 477.9 
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FHAMENDMENTS. Fortnight ago 
Congressional conferees adjusted the dif- 
ferences in the House and Senate versions 
of the 1989 FHAmendments. Approval by 
both sections of Congress was taken for 


granted; Presidential approval was ex- 


pected in jig-time. As adjusted, the legis- 
lation provides: 

> That the maximum limit on outstand- 
ing FHA mortgage insurance be boosted 
from $3 billion to $4 billion. 

> That insurance of mortgages on ex- 
isting construction be authorized for two 
more years with these provisions: 1) that 
this type of business may not exceed 25 
per cent of FHA’s total business, and 2) 
that no refinancing loans may be insured 
until the existing mortgagee has been 
given the opportunity to meet FHA 
terms. 

> That Section 210 of Title II of the 
National Housing Act shall die a natural 
death on July 1, 1939. 

> That authorization of the 25-year amor- 
tization period for 90 per cent mortgages 
be continued indefinitely. 

>» That toward the cost of large scale 
rental housing projects under Section 207 
of Title IL sponsors must ante the cost 
of raw land, all land improvements and 
all miscellaneous costs such as interest, 
taxes and insurance during construction. 
Thus, maximum FHA insurance is limited 
to actual construction costs minus all these 
items. Also, an insured mortgage cannot 
exceed 80 per cent of the estimated value 
of the project when completed. 

> That labor on all large scale rental 
projects be paid in accordance with pre- 
vailing wage scales. 

> That modernization loan insurance 
(Title I) be continued for two more years, 


but that an insurance premium not ex- 
ceeding *4 of 1 per cent be charged. 
Furthermore, the maximum size of home 
modernization loans under this Title must 
be reduced from $10,000 to $2,500. 

While Congress was busy deciding what 
FHA can and cannot do, FHA was busy 
doing. Thus, during April the volume of 
mortgages selected for appraisal (a barom- 
eter of pending home building) was valued 
at $105.7 million, down $15.9 million from 
March, but up $11.5 from April, 1938. 
Mortgages accepted for insurance totaled 
$65.0 million, were $1.5 million above 
March, $1.7 million above April, 1938. 
Property improvement loans came to $17.2, 
representing increases of $1.1 million and 
$3.7 million respectively. 


PRICE PROBE. Long brewing in the 
chambers of the U. S. Department of Jus- 
tice, the investigation of Building’s price 
structure last month began to bubble 
over. Thus, blaming “unreasonable re- 
straints of trade (as) the most conspicu- 
ous reason for high construction costs,” 
Assistant U. S. Attorney General Thur- 
man W. Arnold outlined a broad attack 
upon Building’s component parts, chose 
as weapons both civil and criminal legal 
proceedings. As planned, Government’s at- 
tack will strafe Building from top to bot- 
tom. 

At the top are certain building material 
manufacturers whose alleged price-fixing 
has long irked the Government. Well re- 
membered in official circles are the bids 
received by the U. S. Engineers at Los 
Angeles for an order of reenforcement 
bars from eleven different companies— 
all identical to the last penny. 

No. 2 on Government’s investigation list 


A R CH 


are the distributors of building materials, 
some of whom are accused of establishing 
fixed mark-ups between wholesale and re- 
tail prices and of discouraging the intro- 
duction of new methods of distribution 

Next on the list are building contractors 
Those who coerce low bidders to withdraw 
or raise their bids are scheduled for a trip 
to the court house. With them will go 
those who steadfastly refuse to work with 
prefabricated products. 

Last on the list is Labor which the De 
partment of Justice believes cooperates 
too freely in the contractors’ policies o! 
restraint and too often adds new restraints 
of its own—such as refusal to use newly 
developed materials and methods. 

Greatest hurdle to the Department's 
proposed barrage is the geographical dis- 
tribution of Building’s far-flung battalions 
To engineer its attack on as wide a front 
as announced, the Department of Justice 
would have to call out the U. S. Army, 
including the National Guard. Best predic- 
tion is the Department will be satisfied 
with the accumulation of a few headlines 
and headaches. 


HOME SHOWS. Since January 1929. 
marriage has expanded the number of 
Chicago families by 369,227, births have 
exceeded deaths by 125,000 and the city’s 
population has increased 301,262. But 
during the same period only 26,862 houses 
and apartment units have been built— 
half of them in 1929 and 1930. 
Bemoaning this shortage and, more 
pointedly, the fact that at the presen! 
rate of improvement (since the low point 
of 1933) the local building industry wil 
not reach the 1926 level again until 1967. 
Chicago’s Building Congress month ag® 
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the vantage point of 1939, on the architectural significance of the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion of 1893, on the unexpected permanence of the charm of the Eiffel Tower, on the structural 
foresight displayed in the first Crystal Palace. It is not quite as simple with the paint still wet 
on the portals of the World of Tomorrow. 

To begin, one might examine the professed aims of the New York Fair; to portray the World 
of Tomorrow, and to commemorate the first inaugural of George Washington. The former is 
handsomely realized in Norman Bel Geddes’ upholstered ride through 1960, by the model of 
Democracity in the Perisphere, the urbane Swedish pavilion, and a completely irresistible 
electric farm; the latter is promptly but impressively disposed of by Fraser’s 150-foot statue 
of Washington on the Mall. Between these extremes are the exhibits and buildings galore de- 
signed to attract and entertain a hoped-for sixty millions of visitors. 

Compared with earlier expositions, this problem of size has taken on staggering dimensions. 
Once it was possible to gather products from home and abroad, put them under a roof, and 
hold a successful fair. Today the radio, film and press have made the fairgoing public pretty 
familiar with almost anything a fair can show them, and it has become the practice to try to 
kill the bird with four barrels instead of one. If you are bored with machines that make a 
million buttons a minute, try the peep show or the art show or the model houses. Fairs and 
their crowds have swelled to preposterous sizes using this technique, and New York is no 
exception. 

If this is a criticism, it is one that applies impartially to all our expositions, and unless the 
financial basis of the big fair should be changed it will continue to apply. Working within 
this framework, New York’s Fair directors determined to avoid the other mistakes of the 
recent past. This fair was to have plenty of places to sit, trees, grass, comfort stations. It was 
to avoid Chicago’s modernistic excesses. It was to be harmonious in shape and color. It was to 
reduce distances. It was to accommodate half a million persons in a day without jamming up, 
and to get them there and back in comfort. All of these things it does. 

To accomplish these purposes the entrances were spread as far apart as possible; a roughly 
square plan brought the various sections into something approaching reasonable proximity; a 
generous allocation of funds was made for planting; a Board of Design was set up to insure 
architectural harmony. 

The result, taken as a whole, is extremely good, and for a curious variety of reasons. After 
the Fair is over, it is to become a park, and it was consequently possible to do a great deal 
of permanent planting. The nature of the ground restricted building heights, producing an 
effect of smaller scale and greater openness than might otherwise have been hoped for. An- 
other contributing factor was the scheme for the lighting, based not on the idea that night 
should be turned into day, but that it has its own peculiar qualities to be enhanced. The soft 
quiet color that pervades the Fair in the evening is perhaps its greatest single charm. 

The relative popularity of the various exhibits is instructive: General Motors, General Elec- 


tric and American Telephone and Telegraph are leaders among the industrial exhibitors. Their 
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attractions are not products, graphs, or production lines; they show a view of th 
ficial lightning, a machine that talks like a man. And in the other pavilions the 
pass by the most intricate and costly apparatus to cluster around a man blowi 
cow being milked. Exhibitors who show what the visitor has already seen in the 
magazines would seem to have wasted their money. Tomorrow outpulls all othe 
is not without its lure—only Today draws a blank. 

Architecturally the Fair preserts a number of distinguished buildings, and ine 
buildings are so numerous, a greater quantity which are at best innocuous. In tl 
harmony the official Fair structures were reduced to inoffensive, uniform medic 
tality of the best industrial and foreign pavilions is ample compensation, howe 
enough good building in these two sections for a fair by itself. If the architectu 
augurate a new era, the development of exhibition technique unquestionably do 
quality in the World of Tomorrow has been spread a bit thin over its thous: 
acres, if some of its best—as well as its worst—features are as much the rest 
stances as intention, it is undeniably a great fair. There is something for eve 
and there is the achievement of turning an ash heap into a mass of water, gre 
color. By day it is a superlative good-time place; by night it is enchanting. An 
putes that view will have to defend himself against the six million enthusi: 


already passed the turnstiles. And you can look for us in the front row. 


ew of the future, arti- 


ilions the throngs will 


an blowing glass or a 


en in the salesroom or 


s all others, Yesterday 


and inevitably where 
ous. In the interests of 
rm mediocrity. The vi- 
ion, however. There is 
architecture fails to in- 
ynably does. And if the 
its thousand and more 
the result of circum- 
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In Ne rk’s Trvlon and Perisphere an interna 
sition has the first adequate trademark 

built his tower for the Paris Fair of 

rrison and Fouilhoux have provided a 
symbol when viewed from within the 

om any vantage point for miles around 

s its popularity that the design is equally 

o every U.S. school boy and gaffer who 

we il countless reproductions and in every con 
eeivable form of manufactured article, from dress 


pri 
rhe scheme is simple: visitors enter two escalators 


ts to pipes. 


longest in the world) at the base of the Trylon, 
ire lifted to moving platforms which rotate in op- 
posite directions within the huge ball, and from 
which they watch Henry Dreyfuss’ model of De- 
mocracity. At the end of the trip around they come 
out on the spiral ramp (“Helicline”) and walk 


comfortably down to the ground level. 


HARRISON & FOUILHOUX, ARCHITECTS. HENRY DREY- 
FUSS, DESIGNER “DEMOCRACITY.” GRAVES & QUINN, 
HEGEMAN-HARRIS CO., INC., GENERAL CONTRACTORS. 


Above, Wurts Bros., International News 
Right, Elizabeth R. Hibbs, Eisenstaedt-Piz. 
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GOVERNMENT SHOPPING CENTER CENTRAL LIBRARY 


Within the 200-foot ball is the model of Democracity, a planned community of some unspecified future date which covers 


eig!it million acres with seventy towns and a population of one and a half millions. Worked out in the most minute de 


tal. Henry Dreyfuss’ imaginative conception gives an exciting picture of a way of living that is technically possible toda) 


l! commentary and musical accompaniment add nothing but confusion to the excellent original idea 
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FEDERAL BUILDING 


At the head of the main axis is located the Federal 
Building, whose severe white exterior expresses its 
official character. Directly in front is the tremen- 
dous paved expanse of the Court of Peace, flanked 
on each side by the buildings of the foreign nations, 


a closer view of which is shown at the right. The 


Lagoon in the foreground is used for the nightly 


water and fireworks displays. Typical general views, 
suggesting the character of the planning and the 
richness of the landscaping, are shown on the op- 
posite page. 1. Fountains and sundial, directly in 
front of the Theme Center. 2. A resting place along 
Constitution Mall. 3. View of the Communications 
Building from the Theme Center. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
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Most of the State buildings are grouped around a 
quiet pool near the foreign section, and consist largely 
of replicas of historic buildings. In startling contrast 
to the familiar exterior of Independence Hall is the 
exhibit within, a broadly handled display of Pennsyl 
vania’s past and present, and one of the most vigor- 


ous modern interiors at the Fair. 


INTERIOR OF PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBIT WALTER GROPIUS 
AND MARCEL BREUER, ARCHITECTS, E. N. HUNTING, ENGI 
NEER, HERBERT BAYER, ALEXANDER SCHAWINSKY, DIS 
PLAYS. 
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“A diversified world’s fair in itself,” 
the proud boast of General Motors 
colossal Highways and Horizons ex- 
hibit, is borne out in actual fact. 
Whether one enters its nearly seven 
acres of public space through the im- 
pressive entrance (above), boldly 
faced towards the fair’s western 
boundary and away from the Theme 
Center, or by way of the always- 
crowded but more accessible ramps 
(left and right) which are the only 
public entrance to the map lobby and 
thence to the hugely popular “futur- 


ama’ sound-chair tour, he is bound 


to be more impressed by the sweep- 


ing scope of the exhibit as a whole 


than by any of its individual features, 


amazing as they are. On the next two 
pages, the more important of these 
are highlighted. 


N BEL GEDDES, DESIGNER. ALBERT 
INC., ARCHITECTS. GEORGE WIT- 
\HIBIT ENGINEER ON DIORAMA. 
‘ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, GEN- 
)NTRACTORS. 
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Of major architectural importance is the “street intersection of tomor- 


row” (opposite page) which divides the building into four parts. The 


cut-away diagram shows how this works as well as the arrangement of 


the serpentine, three-level “futurama” with its 600 moving chairs, while 





at the extreme right are scenes from the “futurama” itself. 

Key for cut-away diagram: A. Main Entrance. B. Map Lobby—Start of Sound-Chair 
Tour. C. Touring Sound-Chairs. D. Animated ‘‘Futurama.”’ E. Unloading Platform 
F. “World Horizons’ Exhibit. G. Frigidaire Division Display. H. Research Exhibit 
|. Display of Inland Manufacturing Div. J. 4,000 Horsepower Diese! Locomotive at 
Entrance. K. Traffic and Safety Information Center. L. Stairways to Diesel Engine 
and Fisher Body Exhibits. M. Car Display Salon, N. Casino of Science. O. Employe 
Headquarters. P. Exhibit of Accessory Divisions. Q. Intersection of the Future. 
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Robert M. Damora 


EXHIBITS 


Exhibits at the Fair form a varied and consist- 
ently interesting attraction. Probably no exposi- 
tion has seen so much ingenuity or money 
lavished on the individual displays. Techniques 
cover a wide range: directed traffic (12) where 
a continuous process takes place, is used in a 
number of exhibits; full-size models (9) are 
also used extensively; small models (3) oper- 
ated by the spectator are popular. Repetition 
for emphasis and clarity (2), (4) is effectively 
employed in both domestic and foreign exhibits. 
Even the common graph (1) has been done in 
a number of instances with such superb crafts- 
manship and taste as to merit inspection as a 
display in itself. 
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1. Graph on production of codfish and cryolite in 
Greenland. Executed in metal. Danish pavilion. 


2. Display of Polish scientific achievements. Polish 
pavilion. 


3. Wall display of ship models, from early vessels to 

modern liners. Pushbuttons operate lights in the model 

of the liner, showing location of main rooms. British 
~ pavilion. 


4. Wall display, using larger than life-size figures in 
combination with photographs and charts. Walls and 


ling covered with copper grating. Pennsylvania 
State Building. 


5. Free-standing display on development of water 
sports. Netherlands pavilion. 


6. Three-dimensional chart on agricultural progress. 
Rumanian pavilion. 
7, 8. Film screen and projection booth. Finnish 
Vilion, 
9. Full-size section of car on city subway, with small 
‘king model in foreground. New York City exhibit. 
10, Wall display of oversize switches, to indicate 
ture of exhibits within. General Electric Company 
ding. 
1. Outdoor exhibition of full-size railroad trains. 
roads building. 
}2,. Directed circulation on a series of levels. Exhibit 
ws tire production. Firestone building. 
3. Focal exhibit. Home Furnishings building. 


4. Focal exhibit. Medicine and Public Health 
ding. 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


ly dominated by its half-mile 
mp (“Road of Tomorrow”), the 
ilding actually centers on a mas- 
erted cone known as the “Ford 
Production” (opposite page), un- 

quest nably the most impressive display at 

the fair. One hundred feet in diameter at 

the base, 30 feet high, and weighing 152 

tons. the base of the Cycle is built of wood, 

revolves slowly on a hidden pontoon float- 

‘ing in a circular moat, carries 87 amusing 

animated models illustrating every stage in 

motor car production from mine and field iene Bees Ss Sat: Neo, ae, oa 

to the finished product. Beside this intrigu- Sa re vers SEPA 

ing demonstration of ingenuity and skill oAOAS OF Tomeanew' = 

even the huge and complex animated mural 

in the entrance lobby (below) pales some- 

what in significance. Fully appreciated, 

however, is the generous court in which 

visitors may relax and enjoy picnic lunches 


amid pleasantly landscaped surroundings. 





WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE, DESIGNER; CHARLES 
C. COLBY & RUSSELL R. KILBURN, ASSOCIATES. 
ALBERT KAHN, INC., ARCHITECTS. HEGEMAN- 
HARRIS CO., INC., GENERAL CONTRACTORS, 
GILMORE D. CLARKE AND MICHAEL RAPUANO, 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. HENRY BILLINGS, 
ANIMATED MURAL. TURNTABLE: KARL EDEL- 
MANN, ASSOCIATE, FIGURE DESIGN, PETER 
HALLER, ASSOCIATE MACHINE DESIGN, CARV- 
ING BY NOELL, OLIVER & HARASTY CORP. 














ANIMATED MURAL 


INTERIOR COURT 
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Robert M. Damore 


AVIATION 





This handsome and unusual building, seen above across 
a characteristic bed of solidly banked tulips, houses the 
exhibits of the aviation industry. Designed in three 
functional parts—an entrance lobby and restaurant sec- 
tion, a utilitarian exhibition area in the form of an air- 
plane hangar, and the half-dome end unit which pro- 
duces a cyclorama against which the hanging exhibits 
stand out in bold relief—every element of the structure 
contributes to a feeling of spaciousness in keeping with 
the display material. The space between the hangar 
portion and half-dome has been left entirely open to 
provide maximum natural light and air. 


WILLIAM LESCAZE, J. GORDON CARR, ASSOCIATE ARCHI- 
TECTS. WILLIAM L. CROW CONSTRUCTION CO., GENERAL 
CONTRACTOR. 
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DISPLAY TOWERS 


The height of most of the buildings at the fair was limited by adverse soil 
conditions, and one of the incidental effects of this limitation was the develop- 
ment of all sorts of lightweight, attention-getting, towerlike structures, a few 
of which are shown on this page. Best of these is perhaps the Budd Manu- 
facturing Co.’s stainless steel “windsock” (above). Others include 4, Derrick, 
Petroleum Industries; 2. Flagpole; 3. DuPont Tower; 4, Food Building 
No. 3; 5. Eastman Kodak; and 6, General Electric. 
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Robert M. Damora Photos 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 


The problem of presenting—for popular co 
the personality of a giant corporation is not 


eral Electric. a fact which probably has muc 


the success of its solution here. No attempt 


cram the casual visitor with facts and figur 
the company’s multifarious activities and 
stead, he is attracted by a breath-taking and 
display of artificial lightning, entertained by 
popular G-E scientific “magic,” and permitted 
if he likes—a display of the company’s prod 
adjoining exhibit hall. 

VOORHEES, WALKER, FOLEY & SMITH, ARCHITEY 


HARTRIDGE CO., GENERAL CONTRACTORS. VITALE & GEIPF; 
GILMORE D. CLARKE, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, 

































CONSOLIDATED EDISON 


which t serves largest nm te 7 2 
ontal concentration and vertical extensn 
New York's Consolidated Edison ha 

chosen to tell its storv m a “City of 


Light a | 


diorama of Manhattan skVSCTA DCI lve 


blige inimated scornicirculal 


low The architectural requirements of 
this scheme were exceedingly simple per 
haps for this reason the architects have 
concentrated their major effort on the ex 


tremely successful water decorated facack 








G. B. K. Smit 








HARRISON & FOUILHOUX, ARCHITECTS. WALTER DORWIN 
TEAGUE, DESIGNER, AND FRANK J. ROORDA, ASSOCIATE, 
FOR INTERIOR EXHIBITS. A. L. HARTRIDGE CO., GENERAL 
CONTRACTOR, H. L. COOPER, ENGINEER OF WATER DIS 
PLAY. ALEXANDER CALDER, WATER BALLET. 
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Samuel H. 














SPILLWAY 





ELECTRIC UTILITIES 


Robert M. Damora 


LOUNGE 


A R C H 


Behind a miniature Niagara, « 
the “Cave of the Winds,” the ¢ 
ity industry presents the fair \ 
two elaborate and effective ilh 
street of 1892” and the “Avenu 
row.” Entrance is by way of 
theater lobby, with the change 
terday to tomorrow dramatized 
old and new offices of an elect: 
company, with exit provided t) 
lounge (below) behind the waterfall 


the glass enclosed bridge (left). 
HARRISON & FOUILHOUX, ARCHITECTS. 


HARTRIDGE CO. GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
COOPER, ENGINEER FOR SPILLWAY. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 


<yrrunding the “Singing Tower of 
Light —an extravaganza in color, 
ind sound—the Westinghouse 

gy is shaped like the Greek let- 
mega, with two great, glazed 
forming the serifs. Ramps on 

side of the court give the vis- 
choice of entering by way of the 

Hall of Electrical Living” or “Hall of 
Power.” Once inside a_ bewildering 
of mechanical and _ electrical 

els, including a robot who an- 
swers questions and smokes cigarettes, 


provide entertainment and education. 


SKIDMORE & OWINGS, ARCHITECTS. 
JOHN MOsS ASSOCIATE, ARCHITECTS 
\ND DESIGNERS OF EXHIBITS. UNITED 
ENGINEERS, GENERAI CONTRACTORS. 
GILMORE D. CLARKE AND MICHAEL 
RAPUANO, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
EVERETT HENRY, MURAL AND MAP. 


UNE 1939 
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G. B. K. Smith 
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ILLUMINATION 


Aside from the spectacular water and fireworks displays 


shown on this page, the New York Fair has a variety of 
highly successful lighting devices. While all types of 
units have been employed, it is the fluorescent tubing 
which transforms New York, as well as San Francisco, 
into a refreshingly different and fascinating scene at 
night. Illustrated on the opposite page are 1. the court 
of the Gas Industries pavilion, a striking use of illum! 
nating gas, 2. a view of the Plaza of Light, 3, Produc- 
tion and Distribution Building. 4. to 8. typical lighting 


standards used throughout the grounds. 
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PETROLEUM INDUSTRIES 














Robert M. Damore 


BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. 


One of the pleasantest spots on the fair grounds is the delightful 
outdoor exhibit (below) of the Budd Manufacturing Co., specialists 
in light-weight, streamlined transport units. Here, under huge, 
stainless steel umbrellas, one finds hanging sections of airplane 
wing-framework, incredibly fragile, huge blocks of granite sup- 
ported on slender steel rods from delicate trusses, sees a rayon- 


spinning machine running smoothly in a glass case. 


Ira W. Martin Photos 





The Petroleum Industry's 

head and shoulders above 

dustrial exhibits om the 

of its design as well as 

bulk An exceeding! open plan sine 
fully combines indoor and outdoor 
plays. The striking design centers 
amusing puppet movie in color 

on a hanging screen high 

like imteror. Symbolx 

which seemingly furnish support fo 
huge triangular shell actually house ef 
fiment, concentrated display space. Qut-of 
doors, mobile drilling equipment and a full 
sized derrick illustrate technique, while a 
pumping apparatus, located in the midst of 
an orderly orchard, dramatizes the in 
dustry’s new attitude toward conserva 
tion. At night, bathed in Maxfield Parrish 
blue light. the building is one of the most 
spectacular and beautiful in the Fair 


VOORHEES, WALKER, FOLEY & SMITH, ARCHI 
rECTS. GILBERT ROHDE AND THE ARCHITEICTS 
DESIGNERS OF ENHIBITS ITANIES STEWART A 
CO., GENERAL CONTRACTORS, VITALE & GEIFI 
ERT, GILMORE D. CLAKKE, LANDSCAPE ARCHI 
reECTS. 


VOORHEES, WALKER, FOLEY & SMITH, ARCHI 
TECTS. BUDD MFG. CO. AND THE ARCHITECTS 
DESIGNERS OF EXHIBITS. ROBERT GLENN, GEN 
ERAL CONTRACTOR, VITALE & GEIFFERT, GIlI 
MORE D. CLARKE, LANDSCAPI ARCHITECTS 
LINTON WILSON, STAINLESS STEEL FOUNTAIN, 

















Wurts Bros 


U.S. STEEL 


John Mills, Jr. 


G. B. K.8 
Proclaiming its exhibit-function from 
the outside, U. S. Steel’s “Hall of the 
Future” is housed in a dome of shin- 
ing stainless steel, with supporting 
framework exposed. Carefully routed 
circulation runs smoothly from 
ground-level entrances to an exit bal- 
cony, ingeniously doubles the avail- 


able display area. 


WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE, DESIGNER. 
GEORGE F. HARRELL, ASSOCIATE. YORK 
& SAWYER, ARCHITECTS. GEORGE A. FUL- 
LER CO., GENERAL CONTRACTORS. LEWIS 
& VALENTINE, LANDSCAPE CONTRAC ! ORS: 
OTTO WESTER, STEEL MURAL IN E” 
TRANCE. 





seeaaed 





| A. Bemits 


Samuct H. Gottach 


A finished piece of exhibition architecture, the Dupont building consists of three elements 
an attention getting forecourt, an entrance lobby, and the display area, in which a horse 


shoe shaped space (above) surrounds a smaller secondary exhibit space at the main exit 


Circulation is generous and easily understood, and additional exits are provided at two 


points for those who do not want to tour the entire building at one visit. 


WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE, DESIGNER, ROBERT J. HARPER, ASSOCIATE, A. M. ERICKSON, ENGINEER. 
TURNER CONSTRUCTION CO., GENERAL CONTRACTORS, DOMENICO MORTELLITO, LUCITE MURAL, 


JOHN W. MCCOY, JR., “CHEMISTRY” MURAL 
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HOT GLASS EXHIBIT MIRRORED IN CEILING 


GARDEN EXHIBIT 
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GLASS 


Stealing the show in the Glass Center 
as surely as at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion of °93, the glass blowers at this 
year’s fair are housed in a huge room 
with the world’s largest mirrored 
ceiling (above, left), while the com- 
bined exhibits of three of the largest 
glass companies illustrate the mate- 
rial’s fundamental properties more 
clearly and dramatically than ever 
before. 


SHREVE, LAMB & HARMON, ARCHITECTS. 
SKIDMORE & OWINGS, JOHN MOSS, 
ASSOCIATE, ARCHITECTS OF INTERIOR 
EXHIBITS AND GARDEN EXHIBIT. A. L. 
HARTDRIGE CO., GENERAL CONTRACTORS. 





AMENITIES 


Some evidence of the care with which provision 


nas been made for visitors’ comfort: 4. Out- 


door restaurant of the Swiss pavilion. Foreign 

rovide about twenty restaurants, many 
out ors. More are operated by local con- 
sessionaires. 2. Information booth. 3, Refresh- 
ment standards are of uniform design. 4, One 
of the picnic grounds inside the Fair. §, Com- 
fort stations are furnished by the Fair authori- 
ties as well as by individual exhibitors. 6, Guide- 
posts are well designed and legible. 7, These 
benches, in front of the Consolidated Edison 
building, are typical of the 8,000 at the Fair. 





John Beinert 


Elizabeth R. Hibbs 




















ENTRANCE ON THEME CENTER 


AMERICAN TELEGRAPy 


VOORHEES, WALKER, FOLEY & SMITH, ARCHITECTS. HENRY DREYFUSS, DESIGNER 
OF INTERIOR EXHIBITS. VERMILYEA, BROWN CO., INC., GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
VITALE & GEIFFERT, GILMORE D. CLARKE, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, CARL MILLE 
SCULPTURE ON ENTRANCE FROM THEME CENTER 


Tra W. Martin Photos 


Prominently situated on a triangular plot with its apex on the fair’s theme 
center, the A. T. & T. building was designed to accommodate maximum 
crowds while leaving a substantial part of the ground area free for land- 
scaping. Solution of the problem was circulation on two levels: electric stail- 
ways reaching a second floor which runs through the center of the ! uilding 
and has balconies opening on the principal first floor rooms. Simple 
and large in scale, the immensely popular exhibits are well served by this 


arrangement, while many entrances and exits provide unusually free acce™ 
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TELEPHONE CALL EXHIBIT ; THE VODER 





RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


One of the few industrial buildings to take advantage of the dramatic pos SKIDMORE & OWINGS, ARCHITECTS. JOUN 





sibilities of the type of transparent curtain-wall used so freely in the foreign MOSS, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT. PAUL CHET 
CONSULTING ARCHITECT, RYAN CONTRACT- 
ING CORP., GENERAL CONTRACTORS, LOUIS 
with glimpses of a huge, colorful mural behind a wall of glass. FERNSTADT, INTERIOR MURAL 


section, the Radio Corporation of America’s building (below) entices visitors 
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1. Dual Duty Hou 


Churchill, Archite 
2. House of Plyw A | 
rence Kocher, Arc} + 


3. The Bride’s H . 
feld G Hatch, Arct ts 








John Beinert John Beinert 













Wurts Bros 





4. Small Home of Brick. Geo, 
D. Conner, Architect 

5. Small Home of Wood 
Evans, Moore & Woodbride 
Architects 

6. House of Glass. Landefeld 
& Hatch, Architects 






























Wurts Bros. Samuel H. Gottscho 


7. Johns-Manville Triple |n- 
sulated House. Godwin, Thomp- 
son & Patterson, Architects 
8. Kelvin Home. Electus D 
Litchfield, Architect 


9. Celotex House. Henry Otis ra 

Chapman, Jr., Harold W. Beder b 4 

Architects Lj 
Norman W, Cary ~ 





10. New England Home. Cam- 











eron Clark, Architect C 
11. House of Vistas. Verner ele 
Walter Johnson, Architect - 
12. Garden Home. Verna Cook 
Salomonsky, Architect he 
m 
E: 






13. Electric Home. James 
O’Connor, Architect 

14. Fire-Safe Home. “erry 
Duncan, Architect 

15. Motor Home. jams ¥ 
Prentice, Architects 





Samuel H, Gottscho Puotos 
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NOTE: Press date prevented a complete showing of the he hops 
Town of Tomorrow. A section of the July Forum will repair th s omissio’ 




















ELECTRIFIED FARM 
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Jtis ee el : f Le Lasts Me —— : _ 
Complete in every detail, the deservedly popular 
ne electrified farm dramatizes the advantages of labor- 
saving machinery for the modern farmer and farm 
house wife. incidentally does a good job of selling 
modern architecture for all types of farm buildings. 
Especially successful is the farmhouse, whose large 
glazed doors and fixed windows—dictated by the 
necessity for providing a clear view of the interior 
—will probably serve as the model for many an 
observant visitor’s suburban home. ae oS 
HARRISON & FOUILHOUX, ARCHITECTS FOR BUILDINGS Ses 
\ND LANDSCAPING. A. L. HARTRIDGE CO., GENERAL ; 
CON’ RACTORS. 





Samuel H. Gottscho Photos 
































Robert M. Damora 


G. BE. K. Smith 


SCULPTURE 


Sculpture has been sprinkled liberally through the 
Fair grounds in the form of fountains, symbolic 
figures, sundials, etc. Even in the World of Tomorrow 
the great majority of sculptors still seem to be pre- 
occupied with the threadbare legends of classical 
mythology, and the Fair has far more than its share 
of meaningless plaster effigies of the usual antique 
personalities. Some of the more vigorous of the 
works produced are illustrated on these two pages. 
1. “George Washington” by James Earle Fraser, on 
Constitution Mall. 2. Two of the “Four Freedoms” 
by Leo Friedlander, on Constitution Mall. 3, “Chas- 
sis Fountain” by Isamu Noguchi, in Ford courtyard. 
4. “The Astronomer” by Carl Milles, beside Peri- 
sphere. 5. “Celestial Sphere” by Paul Manship, in 
Court of States. 6 “Prometheus and Man,” and 
“Vulcan & Man” by Carl L. Schmitz, on Metals Build- 
ing. 7. “Unity” by Harry Poole Camden, on Federal 
Building. 8. “Mercury” statue by Robert Foster on 
Ford Building. 





Robert M. Damora 


G. E. K. Smith 
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DETAIL OF CAPiTy 








Robert M. Damora 








AMERICAN RADIATOR 


Ira W. Martin 






Entirely open at one side, the American Re 
ator-Standard Sanitary Corporation's sim) 
are-shaped building makes good use ol 
classical colonnade to achieve an inviting & 
fect of maximum freedom of circulation. 5) 
bolizing the plumbing and heating indus 


columns are constructed from standard 3-1 


ere a ee TEs 


flue lining, “volutes” consist of copper | 
coils, and decorative grillework is assem! 
from pipe-fittings, valves, and radiators. Ele 
trically operated curtains close the spaces be 


tween columns in bad weather. 





VOORHEES, WALKER, FOLEY & SMITH, ARCEY 
TECTS. SKIDMORE & OWINGS, DESIGNERS OF 
HIBITS. A. L. HARTRIDGE CO., GENERAL (O* 
TRACTOR. 











FOOD BUILDING wo. 3 


0 ‘ the few of the fair-built structures to 
e distinction, the Food “focal” exhibit 

is good exposition architecture: 
decorative, and inviting. The Gordon 


informs and delights. 


| L. GOODWIN, ERIC KEBBON, EDWARD D. 
STONE, MORRIS KETCHUM, JR., RICHARD BORING 
svNoW, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS. RUSSEL 

GHT, DESIGNER FOCAL HALL. H. L. FISCHER, 
INC.. GENERAL CONTRACTOR. WITOLD GORDON, 
MURAL. 


DISTILLERS 


Reminiscent of some of the best work at re- 
cent foreign fairs, the Distilled Spirits build- 
ing carries the display designer’s technique 
out into the open with its startling “struc- 
tural banner,” while an unusual glass fence 
(below) symbolizes the industry’s depend- 
ence upon this material for bottling. 


MORRIS B. SANDERS, ARCHITECT, AND DESIGNER 
OF LANDSCAPING. ROSS-FRANKEL, INTERIORS. 
H. D. BEST MC CAFFREY CO., GENERAL CONTRAC- 
rORS, WITOLD GORDON, MURAL ON BANNER. 




























































BORDEN DAIRY 


Designed to show “the actual opera- 
tion of getting clean milk from clean 
cows, and what happens to it after- 
wards,” the Borden Company build- 
ing centers around a Walker-Gordon 
“rotolactor,” or rotating mechanical 
milking platform. The public area sur- 
rounding the rotolactor is entirely 
open to the outside and arranged ina 
series of steps, affording to four rows 
of spectators a clear view of the milk- 
ing operation. Following the clockwise 
rotation of the platform (which neces- 
sitated special training for cows ac- 
customed to being milked on their 
right side) the spectator is led na- 
turally to the processing and bottling 
exhibits, and exits through the bal- 
ance of the display area. Natural light 
has been used throughout to fine ef- 
fect, and decorative motifs are cleverly 
worked out to suggest the purpose of 
the building. Fair-goers have great 
fun watching this show: a spirit which 
quite obviously must have animated 
the architect who designed it. 


VOORHEES, WALKER, FOLEY & SMITH, 
ARCHITECTS AND DESIGNER OF EXHIBITS. 
JAMES STEWART, GENERAL CONTRAC- 
TOR. VITALE & GEIFFERT, GILMORE D. 
CLARKE, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. GIO- 
VANNI B. REPETTO AND BEN SMITH, 
DECORATIVE DESIGN, 
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Elizabeth R. Hibbs 
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GENERAL CIRCULATION 








has received the careful attention 


it deserves. The bridges, shelters, 


bus and railroad stations, etc., scat- 


ds a 


tered throughout the Fair constitute 
one of its most attractive features. 
The extremely successful station of 
the Long Island Railroad, and the 
sightseeing buses and wheel-chairs 
of the Greyhound Bus Company 
(below), both in the official Fair 


blue, add a welcome note of color. 
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G. E. K. Smith 
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AMPHITHEATER 


ne of the few permanent 


vs in the Fair. Located 





edge of the amusement 
it is being used for Billy 


Rose’s elaborate water shows. 


SLOAN & ROBERTSON, ARCHITECTS. 
PSATY & FUHRMAN, INC., GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS. 


Samuel H. Gottscho Photos 





MUSIC HALL 


Also placed on the fringe of the 
amusement section is the large 
auditorium, used for concerts, 
lectures and other indoor meet- 
ings. A temporary structure, it 
is notable for its clean, spacious 
interior and for the excellent use 
of the arena-type plan to elimi- 
nate the baleony. 


REINHARD & HOFMEISTER, ARCHI- 
TECTS. JOHN W. RYAN CO., GEN- 
ERAL CONTRACTORS. WINOLD 
REISS, ARTHUR CRISP, EXTERIOR 
HAM \IERED ALUMINUM MURAL. 























Schnall Photos 
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CHILDREN’S 
WORLD 


What might easily have bh 

of the most disorganized a 
attractive portions of tl 
grounds is quite the reverse. F; 
the handsome administratioy 

ing (lower right hand corn 

the conventionalized represent 
tions of streets and famous build 
ings (left) there is a unity and 
charm throughout, the result of 
placing design-control of this e: 
tire section in the hands of on 
architect. The entire area was 
floored-in with boardwalk and al! 
landscaping omitted in the inter- 
ests of utility and neatness. Shade 
is provided by ingenious scattered 


shelters (below). 


GEORGE HOWE, ARCHITECT. OSCAR 
STONOROV, HERBERT SPIGEL, COR- 
NELIUS BOGERT, ASSOCIATES. BARR & 
LANE, GENERAL CONTRACTORS. 


ADMINISTRATION 





FOREIGN NATIONS The entrance of sixty nations into the New York World’s Fair is an all- 


time high for foreign participation in U. S. expositions. Shown in the following section are those 


buildings and exhibits which for reason of size, beauty or effectiveness have outstanding interest. 


Margaret Bourke White 
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All photos, Ezra Stoller 


FINLAND 


The Finnish exhibit is the Fair's most exciting demon- 
stration of what can be done with a bare rectangulat 
room. Executed in Mr. Aalto’s favorite—and Finland's 
commonest—material, it is skillfully arranged on two 
levels, contains a restaurant with films projected from a 
suspended booth (lower right) for the entertainment 
of the diners. Displays as well as the interior are chiefly 
wood and its by-products. 


RESTAURANT 
ALVAR AALTO, AINO MARSIO-AALTO, ARCHITECTS. GEORGE 
A. FULLER CO., GENERAL CONTRACTORS. 


. MODEL VILLAGE 

. DECORATIVE WALL 

. EXHIBIT SPACE 

. BAZAAR 

. PROJECTION SCREENS 

. BAR 

. RESTAURANT 
RESTAURANT 


. PROJECTOR 


EXHIBIT BELOW RESTAURANT BALCONY 





















































Peter A. Nyholm, photos 














SWEDEN 


Completely assured and unpreten- 
tious, the Swedish pavilion is unques 
tionably the most civilized piece of 
modern architecture in the entire Fair 
grounds. The building is arranged 
around a large courtyard which is 
paved in marble; the separate units 
include two restaurants, a café, offices, 
exhibition space, a shop, and a cinema. 
Much of the exhibition space is in the 
open, sheltered only by the roofs. The 
supports are lally columns with curved 
stiffeners welded on the sides. Away 
from the other foreign buildings, the 
pavilion, nevertheless, was quickly 
discovered by visitors as one of the 


pleasantest spots in the Fair. 


SVEN MARKELIUS, ARCHITECT. POMER- 
ANCE & BREINES, ASSOCIATE ARCHI- 
TECTS. BOBBINK & ATKINS, AND THE 
ARCHITECT, LANDSCAPING. ANDERS 
BECKMAN, BIBI LINDSTROM, PHOTO- 
MURALS ON EXTERIOR, AND GENERAL 
EXHIBIT DESIGN. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
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Robert E. Coates 











Coates 








1. E. K. Smith 





With heavy imperial dignity Britain displays its 
wares, from racing cars to heraldic emblems, in one 
of the largest buildings on the grounds. An attempt to 
combine British good taste with totalitarian monu- 
mentality, the building contains great numbers of 
large halls devoted to the merchant marine, social 
welfare, replicas of the Crown jewels and _ airplane 
engines. Its favorite attraction: the Coldstream 
Guards, whose band played daily in the handsome 
garden, now sails home leaving the job of welcoming 
visitors to a pair of superb silver lions which flank 


the entrance. 


STANLEY HALL & EASTON & ROBERTSON, ARCHITE( TS: 
HEGEMAN-HARRIS CO., INC., GENERAL CONTRACTORS. 
PERCY S. CANE, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT. A. F. HARDIM \4, 
DESIGNER OF LIONS AT ENTRANCE. BARNEY SEALE, LI''N® 
ON BUILDING. 










AUSTRALIA 





A 


of Occupying a pavilion adjoining the larger 
al English building, Australia tells its story 
“ in a small, orderly exhibit, relying chiefly 
m on photographs. Lighting and the floor 
" design are integrated with the displays, 
” completing a pleasing if matter-of-fact 
k anc very comprehensible exhibition. 

STE! 1ENSON & TURNER, ARCHITECTS, AND 

D NERS OF EXHIBITS. SCOTT & TEEGEN, 
7 \Ss CIATE ARCHITECTS. HEGEMAN-HARRIS 


Ss, Mt NC., GENERAL CONTRACTORS. 
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BRAZIL 








F. 8. Lincoln 














SECOND FLOOR TERRACE 

















vilion was designed by two pupils of 
sier, and provides a superlative dis- 
s ideas and forms. A magnificent plan 
commodation of large crowds, it is al- 
ipletely open on the ground floor, 
cious above. The exhibits are among 
n the Fair for interest, technique of 
ind quality of execution. As in San 
. Brazil makes much of its coffee, its 


the outdoor dining and dancing space. 








STA, OSCAR NIEMEYER SOARES, ARCHI- 
\UL LESTER WIENER, INTERIOR AND EXHIB 
NER. HEGEMAN-HARRIS CO., INC., GENERAL 


rORS. 





F. 8. Lincoln SECOND FLOOR 











G. EB. EK. Smith 











ARGENTINA 


Many of the elements in the pavilion 
of Argentine will also be found in the 
building at San Francisco, particu- 


larly the circular skylights in the ceil- 


ing of the main exhibit hall (see page 


495) and the tempered plate glass 
doors. Like most of the other large 
foreign pavilions, it contains a theater, 


restaurant and bar. 


ARMANDO DANS, ARCHITECT. AYMAR 
EMBURY II, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT. 
GRAVES & QUINN CORP., GENERAL CON- 
TRACTORS. ROBERT W. CLEVELAND, LAND- 
SCAPING. ALFREDO GUIDO, EXTERIOR 
MURAL, 




















Ezra Stoller Photos 
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CHILE 
SMITH-MILLER, SANDERS & BRECK, ASSO- Both Chile and Venezuela have pavilions designed by American architects 
CIATED ARCHITECTS, AND DESIGNERS OF 
EXHIBITS. MARSHALL CONSTRUCTION CO., 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS. they show none of the refreshing local color of some of the other foreign 


Creditable, if not too exciting as examples of modern exposition design 


buildings. Chile, modest in size, has a well-planned series of exhibits on 


ee ee ne ee | ee ee 


VENEZUELA two levels, with entrance by way of an attractive, flower-bordered outsice 
SKIDMORE & OWINGS, ARCHITECTS, JOHN 
MOSS, ASSOCIATE, ALSO DESIGNERS OF IN- 
TERIOR EXHIBITS. JAMES STEWART & has wisely emphasized its more spectacular display of orchids, which are 
CO., GENERAL CONTRACTORS. LUIS LOPEZ 
MENDEZ, MURAL. 


= 


ramp to the second floor. Venezuela, third largest oil producer in the world 


shown under glass in the garden. 


») VENEZUELA 
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Belgium is one of the few countries which used 


permanent facing materials, here a magnificent 








TI 
red tile with black slate. Handsome in appear- = 
ance and well planned, its monumental interiors 

CU 
house displays which are drab and inferior. The th 
distinguished tower contains a carillon which is T 
played at intervals during the day. 

al 
VAN DE VELDE, STYNEN, AND BOURGOIS, ARCHI- lo 
TECTS. PAUL CELIS, ENGINEER. DEBUSSCHERE- 
TEDESCO, GENERAL CONTRACTORS. CHARLES MIDDE- D 
LEER, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT. A 
COURT E 
( 
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FRANCE 


, -walled restaurant of the huge 





- avilion commands a superb view 
goon. Interesting for its 47 dif- 
wor levels, the building houses over- 


| halls and atrocious displays. 


. PATOUT, ARCHITECTS. M. CHAUME, 
ol ‘RATOR. DOMINIQUE BERNINGER, RES- 
(DENT ARCHITECT. JAMES STEWART & CO., 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR. 


Frank Randt 


NETHERLANDS 


The most impressive element is the en- 
trance court seen at night. Glass-faced 
columns, filled with fluorescent tubing, turn 


the entire structure into a luminous unit. 





The halls within are devoted to excellent 


displays of the Netherlands and their Co- 





lonial empire. 








D. F. SLOTHOUWER, GEORGE B. POST & SONS, (ws ) | 

ARCHITECTS, J. W. T. VAN ERP, SUPERVISING > © 2 yo 20 Ss ee . / 
‘ | 
ENGINEER. GEORGE A. FULLER CO., GENERAL MAIN FLOOR 


CONTRACTOR, 
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Robert M. Damora 
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DENMARK 


Less extensive than the Swed 
ion, the Danish exhibition o: 
space in one of the buildings 

wi the Court of Peace. Designed 


cuted with characteristically § 





ndina 
; ot Wh vian good taste and craftsma 
: id Pas 4 


presents in a delightful ma: 


hip 
er 
silver, wooden toys, pottery and fury 








iTe al 
4} 


plied to the windows, and the transpar- 


, ~ te . 

: Pr ' ~<— = +f ture. Photographs of the country 
\} | ha : hee ie | 

| 

' 


encies obtained in this manner are mos 
effective. Individual displays, some of 


which are shown in the section on Exh. 














. bition Techniques, are among the best 
; ie " in the foreign section. A restaurant sery- 
| 4 — ing native food occupies the larger part 
of the second floor. 





': TYGE HVASS, ARCHITECT. HAROLD RAM- 
BUSCH, GENERAL CONTRACTOR. Kal 
NIELSEN, SCULPTOR “EVE AND THE APPLE.” 
SIKKER HANSON, INTERIOR MURALS. 


























Robert M. Damora Photos 
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EXHIBITS FIRST FLGOR 














NORWAY 


bination of traditional local 

ire with excellent modern de- 

s the pavilion of Norway its 
erest. The main element of the 

xt uses native board and _bat- 
struction, and is painted a shiny 
th accents of dull red and green, 
lue and white. Connected to the 
ictory exhibit in a space similar 
t occupied by Denmark, the pav- 
has ample displays, and contains 


n addition a festive outdoor restaurant. 


rINN BRYN, ARCHITECT. GEORGE A. FULLER 
CO.. GENERAL CONTRACTORS. 
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ITALY 


A curious perversion of classical prec: 





Italian building is dominated by the fa 
est waterfall topped by a figure odd} 
tive of Britannia. Inside, opening off a | 
tral hall are a series of alcoves featur 
of the most gaily designed exhibits in 
which seem ill at ease in their formal he 


ting. The lush restaurant and bar on a 





floor repeat the design originally used 


> a 


S.S. Conte di Savoia 


MICHELE BUSIRI-VICI, ARCH 
TECT. CHAIN CONSTRUCT 
CO., GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
BUSIRI-VICI & INNOCENT] 
WEBEL, LANDSCAPING. 
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Henry 8S. Yamada 


G. BE. K. Smith 


Henry 8. Yamada 


Designed in an antique style, the Japanese pavilion is a massive, good 
looking structure with few exhibits of interest within. The interiors 
shown here are from the separate Japanese exhibit on the Court of 


Peace, an engagingly furnished room with superlative photomurals 


Y. UTIDA, YASUO MATSUI, ARCHITECTS. PARKLAP, INC., GENERAL CONTRAS 
TORS. GO TAMURA, LANDSCAPING, 
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POLAND 























G. E. K. Smith G. EB. K. Smith 


Wurts Bros. 
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One of the most interesting architectural 
contributions in Flushing Meadows is 








the tower of the Polish building, a lacy 


metal structure covered with gilded 





plaques. Interiors are a curious combina- 
tion of old and new treatments, which, 
if not always happy together, succeed in 
presenting a vivid picture of the country 
and its activities. 





JAN CYBULSKI, JAN GALINOWSKI, ARCHI- 
TECTS. CROSS & CROSS, ASSOCIATE ARCHI- 
TECTS. GEORGE A. FULLER CO., GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS. JAN HENRYK DE ROSEN— 
MURALS POLAND’S HISTORY. BOLESLAW 
CYBIS, MURAL POLAND'S CONTRIBUTION TO 
AMERICA. 
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SOUTH GREAT HALL 


SUBWAY 





Rated first among the foreign pavilions 
in a recent Gallup poll, the building of 
the Soviet Union is a powerful, if oc- 
casionally naive, piece of monumental 
architecture. Designed for rebuilding as 
a museum in Moscow, it makes lavish 
use of such permanent materials as 
marble and granite. The symmetrical 
plan, surprisingly enough, works well for 
moving crowds, and there is an open- 
air cinema to take the overflow. Best ex 
hibit: a full-size section of a subway 
station, given the effect of a complete 


interior by the use of mirrors. Most 





popular exhibit: the native girl lecturers 





who supply welcome clarity to many 


otherwise confused displays. 







BORIS M. IOFAN & KARO 8S. ALABIAN, 
ARCHITECTS. POMERANCE & BREINES, AS- 
SOCIATE ARCHITECTS. HEGEMAN-HARRIS 
CO., INC., GENERAL CONTRACTORS. 
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Constructing a building in the shape 


of a shamrock (or a hamburger or ; 
pickle) would seem the best possibk 
start for a bad ending. Ireland's pavil 
ion is the exception to the rule. A 
smart design in glass, it boasts a spee 
tacular spiral stair of reenforced con 
crete. The rigidly directed circulation 
leads to congestion all through the 
building, however, and the displays 


are few and uninspired 


MICHAEL SCOTT, ARCHITECT, AND Dt 
SIGNER OF LANDSCAPING. L. H. BUCH 
NELL, ARCHITECT FOR THE INTERION 
HEGEMAN-HARRIS CO., INC., GENERAI 
CONTRACTORS 





















































SWITZERLAND 








Ira W. 


Martin 


Ira W. Martin 


Like the Norwegian pavilion the Swiss build- 
ing combines modern and traditional design 
elements. Built around the pleasant open-air 
restaurant which is the chief attraction, it 
contains large numbers of watches of all sizes 
and shapes and some rather involved exhibits 
on winter sports. Not up to the standard of 


display set two years ago in Paris, the pavil- 


ion is of greater interest for its appearance 
than its contents. 


WILLIAM LESCAZE, JOHN R. WEBER, ARCHITECTS. 
HERBERT MATTEP FOR EXHIBITS. WILLIAM L. 
CROW CONSTRUCTION CO., GENERAL CONTRAC- 
TORS. DOROTHY WELLS, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT. 


Robert B. Coates 























THE SAN FRANCISCO FAIR: s1: 00. 


from New York and the two Fairs are equally far apart in concept and realization. The World 
of Tomorrow spreads low over many more than a thousand acres; the Pageant of the Pacific 
snuggles tight and high into less than half that area. In the East bigger (if not better) has 
motivated every building, every exhibit. The West boasts half as many buildings and but one 
commercial exhibit big enough for a roof of its own. 

Above and beyond the question of size, however, is the question of theme, from which naturally 
stems the dissimilarity of the two shows . .. New York looking at Tomorrow and arriving 
mostly in the middle of Today, San Francisco with its stucco fantasy of the Pacific. There com- 
parisons end and should. 

Man-made Treasure Island sits smack in the middle of San Francisco Bay, linked to the main- 
land by the twisted steel threads of the longest bridge in the world. No fair ever had a better 
site. Here, one might think, is the world of tomorrow: an island dredged out of the bottom of 
the sea, starting point of the great air lanes across the Pacific. But for their theme the build- 
ers of the Fair took a world that never was, a fantasy of form and color excluding all suggestion 
of a workaday existence. 

For anything as ephemeral as a Fair, there is probably nothing the matter with dream archi- 
tecture. At its best it is amusing, an escape from the drab cities, a vision of what men might 
build. But for its successful realization it demands isolation from disturbances. Just as a ro- 
mantic English novelist had to place Shangri-La in a lost valley in the high Himalayas to make 
it credible, so this idea demanded a similarly complete enclosure, expressed on Treasure Is- 
land by the five great courts with their towering walls. With the exception of the Court of 
Pacifica, where the vitally important wall facing the entrance was omitted, this isolation was 
achieved. 

If San Francisco’s world of fantasy was punctured in this vulnerable spot, the damage is fast 
repaired. By far the greater part of the Exposition lies beyond. Around the mirrored surface 


of the Lagoon are the Federal Building, the California group, and the Pacific Basin Area. The 


latter, consisting of Pacific House surrounded by pavilions of the nations bordering on the 
ocean, is a well integrated expression of a sound idea: the exhibition of Pacific Basin cultures. 
Standing out as an unexpected achievement is the U. S. Government building, progressive in 


design and superlative in its exhibits, probably the first time in any exposition that the Stars 


and Stripes have flown above a government building and display of first-rate quality. Architec- 
turally, Pflueger’s Federal building, Ernest Born’s two county buildings and Wurster’s club 
house are its high points. 

All of which, including the inevitable amusement section, constitutes a Big Fair. Like most 
other contemporary expositions it is no complete realization of any one idea, rather it reflects 
the compromise between conflicting aspirations and interests. Whether one’s taste is captured 
by one of the most superb displays of Fine Art ever assembled or by the less superb display 
of natural beauties in the Gayway, San Francisco has provided a good show. Like its high 
powered companion in the East it is more alluring by night than any great Fair of the past. 
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Nowhere has the achievement of man had a more perfect collaborator in Nature. Gaily floating in the Ba 
this tiny artificial island lies between Oakland on the east and San Francisco on the west. Oddly haphazan 


by comparison with the man-made environment is Yerba Buena in the background, Treasure Island’s link 


the longest bridge in the world, and to the mainland beyond. 





in the Bay, 


- haphazard 


ind’s link to 


Michael Roberts 
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Terminating the long north-south axis from 


the Tower of the Sun to the Court of 


Pacifica, is Ralph Stackpole’s 80-foot 





“theme statue.” Set at the head of a great 
—_— 5 ‘. flight of stairs, against a tinkling curtain of 
| metal stars, Pacifica was originally in 
tended to stand guard at the entrance of a 
great open festival hall. The hall was never 
built and now the monumental stair goes 


. nowhere. 
Roberts 4 Roberts 
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OF PACIFICA 


The Court of Pacifica is the northern- 
most of the five courts which, taken as a 
whole, form the major architectural fea- 
ture of the Exposition. Square in shape, 
it is disposed symmetrically around a 
large fountain, its main element being 
the great statue of Pacifica, which stands 
at the head of a monumental flight of 
stairs, against a loosely hanging curtain 
of white metal stars. 

Originally this court was intended to 
serve as a terminus for the long axis 
through the Tower of the Sun; location 
of the ferry slips here instead of at the 


elephant towers, as first planned, turned 





it into a main entrance. As indicated by 
the photographs, the scale of the court is 
fully adequate for its unexpected fune- 
tion, 

For dream architecture at its best one 
must turn to the elephant towers, twin 
masses flanking the Portals of the Pa- 
cific. Curiously reminiscent of both 
Oriental precedent and early skyscraper 
zoning studies, they maintain to a high 
degree the atmosphere of fantasy sought 
for the entire group of courts. 


COURT OF PACIFICA: 
TIMOTHY L. PFLUEGER, ARCHITECT 
HELEN, MARGARET AND ESTHER 
BRUTON, MURAL PAINTERS 


ELEPHANT TOWERS: 
BAKEWELL AND WEIHE, ARCHITECTS 
DONALD MACKY, SCULPTOR 
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ELEPHANT TOWERS 














LEWIS P. HOBART, ARCHITECT 








Esther Born Phos 


FOUNTAIN OF LIFE oc. MALMQUIST, SCULPTOR 





THE LAGOON 


From Court of Flowers, with its beautiful planting 


and Vv successful fountain, the visitor moves on to 


the lag _ leaving the last of the “dream architec- 


ture” nd. A new tempo is perceptible in this great 
open space: flags, paddle boats, a bright rim of flowers 


around the pool combine to make this one of the 


pleasantest and gayest places on the island, while the 


Federa! Building stands out as a fresh and vigorous 
piece of design. The contrast between this structure 
and the Towers of the East across the lagoon, as 


shown below, could hardly be greater. 


FEDERAL BUILDING TIMOTHY L. PFLUEGER. 


E 


ARCHITECT 


Esther Born 
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nized as government 

the latter a “Colonnade of 

built, a cluster of 48 columns 

sides and to the sk\ Phe 

lent, as it not only provid 

monumental effect, but also 

SYLVAN THEATER ant shelter for crowds and does 3 
display requirements to external appear 

ance 

Exhibits (see following pages) are fume 

tional, not departmental, and fall into ten 

major categories, mecluding conservation 

social and economic affairs, the American 


Indian. Federal theater. WPA art and re 


reation, housing and national defens 

















Superlative ly cle signe d. W ith t Ww ence pl Loi. 


they establish a new, lnportant precedent 





by demonstrating that Government can 
show its activities in a comprehensive, eve 


filling and intelligible manner 

















U.S. GOVERNMENT BUILDING 
re ee TIMOTHY L. PFLUEGER. ARCHITEC 
ee MURAL PAINTINGS: WPA ART PROJECT 








U.S. 
GOVERNMENT 
EXHIBITS 


The quality of the government exhibits, 
with the exception of National Defense, is 
uniformly high. Presented with a large 
courtyard enclosed on three sides by the 
building, and on the fourth by the tall 
colonnade, the designers worked out a 
scheme relating indoor and outdoor dis- 
plays, the court becoming a group of small 
pavilions whose intimacy of scale is in 
pleasant contrast to the severity of the 
surrounding walls. Changes in level give 
further variety to the court. 

An excellent illustration of the character 
achieved is shown by the photograph of 
the WPA Crafts pavilion. Open, save for 
the projecting roof, it is framed by a small 
pool which also serves to reflect the bright 
display of posters in one corner. In this 
same photograph a full-scale slum dwelling 
can be seen, a dramatic starting point for 


the exhibition on housing. 
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Exhibits within the building make ex 
tensive use of the montage techn 
photomurals, pamting, charts, models 
and working equipment are combined 
to explain in a most effective m 
the workings of the various federal 
services. Typical of the best of these is 
the space occupred by the Weather 
Bureau, in which the entire room, in 
cluding the highly conventionalized 
clouds, has been designed as an int 
yrated, three-dimensional exhibit 

Here, with the aid of actual meteoro 
logical imstruments, the visitor can 
painlessly acquire not only ai good 
yeneral idea of the activities of the 
bureau, but some understanding of 
the science of weather study as well 
Immediately adjacent ts the display 
of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, showing the progre 

made in reducing flying hazards. This 
space, it will be noted, has a double 
function, serving as both exhibit and 


cimciia 


EXHIBITS FOR WPA, SOCTAL AND 
ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 
KASTNER & BERLA, ARCHITECTS 
MARCH OF SCIENCE EXHIBIT 
OSCAR STONOROYV, ARCHITECT 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT EXHIBITS 


One of the most popular of the government exhibits, the display on the Amer- 
ican Indian is also one of the most successful. Occupying seven halls of various 
sizes and shapes, it is planned for ease of circulation, and presents the different 
aspects of Indian culture with brilliant) simplicity. Wall displays are largely 
mural paintings, as shown here, which are factual as well as decorative; captions 
are brief. handsomely arranged, and adequate. The exhibition of pottery is a 


model of clarity, and an unusually good handling of difficult material. 


ARCHITECT: TIMOTHY L. PFLUEGER 
EXHIBIT: RENE D'HARNONCOURT AND HENRY KLUMB 








Newsart Photos 































































DECORATIVE ARTS 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. G.G.I.E. 


The rather pedestrian Decorative Arts 
building is one of the permanent 
buildings on the island, later to be 
used as a hangar. The difficulties pre 
sented by the arrangement of many 
small displays in a large hall were 
met by the use of concentrated light- 
ing on exhibits and the absence of 
ceiling illumination. Roughly similar 
in its architectural treatment is Pa- 
cific House (right), located in the 
Pacific Basin area which contains the 
Australian, Japanese, East Indian and 
other pavilions. Exhibits are devoted 
| to the Pacific and its bordering coun- 
| } tries, and include a large collection of 


§ books on this region. 
PACIFIC HOUSE 


ARCHITECT: WILLIAM G. MERCHANT 
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CALIFORNIA AUDITORIUM 
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Roger Sturtevant Phot 


Both the California Auditorium and State Building, de- 
signed by Timothy Pflueger for the California Commis- 
sion, show an openwork column treatment somewhat 
similar to that of the colonnade in the Federal Building 
The auditorium was designed for broadcasting as well as 
theater productions, and contains, in addition to th 
large hall, three smaller studios. Worthy of note is th 
handsome economical steel framing of the auditorium, its 


main members effectively accented by luminous tubing 
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CALIFORNIA STATE BUILDING 



















STATE BALLROOM 





STATE COURT 


Official reception building of the Exposition is the California State Build- 
ng, whose large mural paintings by Lucien Labaudt face a similar work 
by the same artist under the portico of the auditorium. The building 
contains the facilities required for official entertainments, offices, meeting 
rooms, auditoriums, and partly encloses a formal garden used for open- 
air concerts and lectures. Frank in its expression of temporary construc- 
tion, like the Federal Building it successfully combines official character 


wit 


that of an exposition building. 


AUDITORIUM AND STATE BUILDING: TIMOTHY L. PFLUEGER, ARCHITECT 


MURAL PAINTINGS: LUCIEN LABAUDT 





Roger Sturtevent 
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SAN FRANCISCO BUILDING 
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The main hall in the San Francisco Building, used for official city receptions. Executed in black terrazzo and stainless s'eel, 
the room has murals by Jane Berlandina and Ernest Born (below) , a black terrazzo fountain with whales by Robert Howard 
and Cecilia Graham. Clarence A. Tantau was architect for the interior. 
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UTILITIES COMMISSION EXHIBIT 


PUBLIC 




















bether Born Photos 





A “controlled-traffie” type of exhibit. ck ve loped to overcome the clifhie uiltae . 





of an irregular space containing four awkwardly placed columns. The main 






problem was somehow to coordinate a mass of unrelated material, and to 






make it comprehensible and interesting. Charts, models, lighting, lettering 






and color were used most effectively, a good example being the illustration 






above which describes the administrative set up of the Public Utilities Com 





Inission. 







ARCHITECT: ERNEST BORN 





COUNTY BUILDINGS 
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ALTA CALIFORNIA 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 
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ALAMEDA AND CONTRA COSTA 


The California group occupies an entire sec- 
tion of the Exposition, and consists of about 
a dozen buildings. The Alta California pavil- 
ion shows an interesting design for a tem- 
porary building, its light construction well ex- 
pressed by the set-back base, which clearly 
indicates the screen-like nature of the high 
wall above. Of equal interest is the curved 
glass front of the San Joaquin pavilion, the 
louver treatment serving to enliven the ex- 
terior as well as ventilate the inside. These 
two buildings were built substantially as indi- 
cated by the model; the third, devoted to 
Sacramento and the Lake Tahoe region, de- 
parted materially from the original design and 
is not shown here. Directly above is the pavil- 
ion for Alameda and Contra Costa Counties, 


a light, pleasant design with well shaded por- 


ticoes enclosing a formal garden. 


ALTA CALIFORNIA AND SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY: 
ERNEST BORN, ARCHITECT 


ALAMEDA AND CONTRA COSTA: 
MORROW & MORROW, ARCHITECTS 
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Not an exhibition building, this women’s club is 
nevertheless one of the most distinguished tem- 
porary structures on the island. Enclosed largely in 
glass, with a light wood trellis around it, the club- 
house is one of the few to take full advantage of its 
wat rside location. 

ARC LUITECT: 

LIAM WILSON WURSTER 


[IN “RIOR DECORATOR: 
>. FRANCES ELKINS 


Rogrr Sturtecant Photos 
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HALL OF FLOWERS 
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Esther Born Photos 


The Hall of Flowers makes notable use of cello- 

glass, a material new to expositions. A straight- 

forward, economical design, one of the most ap- 

propriate and successful structures in the Fair. 

ARCHITECT: COLLABORATORS: 

MARK DANIELS FREDERICK CHAPMAN 
CLARENCE SEAGE 
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DEL MONTE exuir 





The food products displayed in 
this exhibit are shown opened 
out in dishes, in a series of uni- 
form showcases. The great num- 
her of foods manufactured by 
the company is indicated not 
only by these cases, but by the 
frieze of raised lettering which 
runs around the entire room. A 
series of gaily painted fruits and 
ctables forms an attractive 
ation of the nature of the 
it within, and provides a 
¢ demonstration of the ef- 
eness of intelligent collabo- 
between architect and 

| painter. 


(ITECT: ERNEST BORN 
\BORATORS: McCANN-ERICKSON 
\L PAINTER: SQUIRE KNOWLES 


Rather Born Phot 
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Roger Sturtevant Phot 


Commercial exhibits are located, for the most part, inside the large 
permanent structures rather than in separate pavilions, a type of in- 
stallation presenting special problems. The photographs on these 


pages indicate the variety of several of the most successful solutions. 


DOW CHEMICAL CO. A pEN Bs. Dov, ARCHITECT 














ARMOUR AND CO. 


W. L. PEREIRA. ARCHITECT 
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All photos, FR 





For its chief attraction the Brazilian | 
building relies on the café and elegant 
garden in which coffee and other 
native refreshments are served. Ex 
hibits have been unobtrusively ar- 
ranged in spacious and restful in- 
teriors. The serenity of the pavilion 
has made it a favorite with over | 
worked fairgoers. | 


ARCHITECT: GARDNER DAILEY 
DISPLAYS ERNEST BORN 
MURAL PAINTINGS 
JANE BERLANDINA (INTERIOR 
ROBERT HOWARD (EXTERIOR 





GARDEN COURT 
































ARGENTINA 





Roger Sturtevant Ph 


Not the least of the merits of the Argentine pavilion is 
the striking manner in which the flavor of the country’s 
modern architecture has been retained, the strong over- 
hangs and the great curved bay recalling much of the 
recent work in Buenos Aires and other cities. Interiors 
are lofty, the main hall being lighted as in the building 
at the New York Fair, by circular openings in the ceil- 
ing. Doors of tempered plate glass, which have received 
their first large scale use in the 1939 Fairs, have been 
installed here with excellent effect. One of the most com- 


plete of the foreign pavilions, the building contains a 





shop, restaurant, library and auditorium in addition to 
the exhibition space. 


ARCHITECT: ARMANDO D’ANS 
ASSOCIATE: WILLIAM W. WURSTER 
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As in New York, the Japanese pavilion is in the traditional style. 
While the exhibits are uninspired, the building itself is inter- 
estingly planned and beautifully landscaped. Authentic even to 
the rocks around the pool, the pavilion was completely pre- 


fabricated in the old manner, the parts being shipped from 


Japan and assembled on the site by native workmen. 
ARCHITECT: YUZO UCHITA 

ASSOCIATE: TATSUTO TOKI 

COLLABORATOR: GENTOKU SHIMAMOTO 
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Esther B 


Esther Born 


ITALY 


The Italian building is a tourist 
office, not a complete exhibit. 
It shows, nevertheless, the main 
characteristics of Italian exposi- 
tion architecture: decorative 
and vigorous use of lettering, 
_ the handling of fine building 
stones in large, smooth planes, 
and a certain monumentality 
which is appropriate. 


ARCHITECT: ALFIO SUSINI 
COLLABORATOR: PETER CANALI 





Esther Born Photos 
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CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 





Illustrative of modern design at its 





best are the Czechoslovakian and 
Swedish exhibits, both beautifully 
organized, finished with exquisite 
craftsmanship, both done with as- 
sured simplicity. Old Czechoslovakia 
is depicted in large photomurals, 
while the more contemporary aspects 
are shown by comparatively small 
displays of products, pictures and 
literature. Consisting largely of uni- 
form cases, which bring order to 
quantities of unrelated objects, the 
exhibit also makes imaginative use of 
perforated metal sheets. The mate- 
rial is used for backgrounds, table 
tops and screens, unostentatiously 
suggesting the highly developed in- 


dustrial character of the country. The 





exhibit was opened the day before 
the country was invaded, and is be- 
ing maintained by the Czech com- 


munity in San Francisco. 





ARCHITECT: ANTONIN HEYTHUM 
COLLABORATOR: F. J. McCARTHY 











SWEDEN 


ISIIWHIVES 








Gebrial Veulin Photos 





Large sheets of plywood in the Swedish exhibit perform 


something of the same function as the metal sheets on the 
opposite page; presenting one of the country’s major re 

sources, they also form an ideal background for the various 
displays. Characteristic products, such as the large scale 
matchbox, are shown on metal stands, 
ARCHITECT: BENGT GATE 


enclosed in cages of 


square wire mesh. 
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Roger Sturtevant Photos 


The exhibit of Portugal is modestly housed 
in a small rectangular space, and relies almost 
exclusively on wall displays. While the tech- 
nique of charts in relief has now become fairly 
common, the four illustrations above show 2 
quality of design and craftsmanship rarely 
attained in this type of display. The three- 
dimensional exhibits are notable for their 
simple effectiveness. 


ARCHITECT: JORGE SEGURADO. 
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@ Dirty finger marks seem to appear on the walls of the best regulated homes. And Masonite ) 
Colored Board makes such blemishes the least of a housewife's worries. This new Masonite Product 
has a special, satin-like finish that is washable. 
































THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES Name__ 


A MISSISSIPPI PRODUCT Address __ 
SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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© Neutral soap and damp cloth are all that are needed to remove finger and other normal dirt 
marks from Masonite Colored Board. In addition to this lasting color surface, Masonite Colored 
Board offers not only valuable insulating properties but also real structural rigidity. 
| 
® > | 
Masonite Colored Board is washable! | 
d @ Masonite washable Colored Board is available in today's four most popular home colors — oyster white, 
st ivory, green, buff. It is low in cost... easy to apply... and will give years of service. Of course, you 
h- >. want a free sample and full details about this modern wall and ceiling material. Mail the coupon today. 
MASONITE 
Vv ore. ©. & er, ore. t va A ‘ 
co oo aia = a ee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eS  — —s—esS" “| 
a MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. AF-18 | i 
y 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. | 
P M A ‘ 0 N ' T E Please send me a free sample and full details about Masonite Colored Board in 
7 ) Oyster White Ivory Green Buf | 
ir | 
| 
! 
| 
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THE MONTH IN 


asked itself the question, “Can we afford 
to wait 28 years?” 

Underlining its negative reply with 
action, Chicago set aside the week of May 
8-13 as Building Industry Week and the 
Building Congress set out to blast loose 
a “pent-up demand for $1,000,000,000 of 
new construction,” to coax out of hiding 
into new construction and modernization 
every possible dollar of private money 
(there are nearly $200 million more in 
savings in Chicago today than in booming 
1929). Forthwith, the city was made 
building conscious by a barrage of bill- 
boards, posters, and newspaper and _ cir- 
cular propaganda, by the simultaneous 
appearance of a red-white-and-blue 
streamers in most of the city’s shop win- 
dows. All bore the slogan, “BUY, BUILD, 
MODERNIZE NOW—Get more for your 
money,” all were aimed at the man in 
the street. 

Today while the 10,000 Chicago busi- 
ness men who participated in the program 
are gauging the results of Chicago’s 
Building Industry Week, the activities of 
four other U. S. cities stand out in the 
seasonal crop of home building promo- 
tional schemes: 
> In Detroit, Mich., 36 of the 230 home 
building firms which constitute the 
Greater Detroit Home Builders’ Associa- 
tion each built a model house on col- 
lectively purchased land, threw it open to 
public inspection for 60 days, then sold 
it. Dubbed “Detroit’s Streamlined House 
Show of 1939,” its houses are architect- 
designed two-story units priced to sell for 
$5,000 to $6,000 exclusive of land and 
will be duplicated anywhere in Detroit 
*A more complete presentation of Detroit’s 
contribution to home show technique will be 


made in a subsequent issue of THe Arcuirec- 
TURAL Forum. 








BUILDING 


for the quoted prices. Month ago (two 
weeks prior to show’s end) orders for 
some 300 such duplications had been 
taken, and the business-minded Associa- 
tion was concocting plans for a_ triple 
show in 1940.* 

> In Indianapolis, Ind. under one roof 
the 18th annual home show presented a 
six-room stone and brick residence, a 
community shopping center, a couple of 
gardens and the products of 125 exhibitors. 
Above average in calibre, Indianapolis’ 
model house (see picture below) was de- 
signed by Architect Frederick W. Wallick 
in competition with other members of 
the city’s new Architectural Guild and 
represents, according to a committee of 
architects, the modern version of the 
Indiana houses of the past. 

A home show innovation was the 
smartly styled shopping center—an ave- 
nue of stores (exhibitors’ booths) leading 
from the show’s main entrance past its 
model house. Designer: Leslie Ayres. 
Pleased with the enthusiasm of the 100,- 
000 visitors to the ten-day “all Indiana” 
show, Managing Director J. Frank Cant- 
well is currently planning an “all-Ameri- 
can” show for next year, may seek the 
design assistance of architects throughout 
the Nation. 

In Raleigh, N. C. last month first 
steps were taken in preparation for a 
continuing home show. To be known as 
the Raleigh Small Homes Demonstration, 
the program calls for the construction 
during a 26-week period of 21 low cost 
homes from plans developed by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion (ArcH. Forum, July, 1988, p. 77). 
And, six times during each of these weeks, 
a fifteen-minute radio broadcast of home 
building and modernization propaganda 
will concentrate public attention upon 


Bass Photos 











Under one roof Indianapolis put a shopping center (above), a six-room house with gar- 
dens (below), displayed effectively the merchandise of 125 exhibitors to 100,000 visitors. 


A R C H 


the Demonstration. Ringlead 


; 4 Of the 
Raleigh show is enterprising E. Johnstop 
Neal, whose business affiliations expjajy 
the radio-home building tie-) 


ne 


president of the Home Owners ¢ 

will build the demonstration houses, aly 
president of Radio Station WHAL, w! 
will boost them. 


STEP FIVE. Last month’s most ; 
portant real estate news was made by #4 
world’s most famous jewelers—Tiffany { 
Co. During the past 102 years of \, 
York City business, Tiffany’s has mg 
four moves, each one a little closer ; 
Manhattan's swank uptown retail distrie 
On May 20, they announced northwa; 
move No. 5, a 20-block jump which y 
put Tiffany’s on the southeast corner oj 
57th Street, will involve $10 million } 
sales, lease and construction costs, \ 
take place in the fall of 1940, and yj 
probably go down in New York real estat 
history as 1939’s biggest deal. 

Announcement of the move came a! 
the close of long, complicated negotiation: 
engineered by Realtors Douglas Gibbons 
Paul Hammond and Frederick V. \\ 
ckoff. Tiffany’s obtained a lease on th 
57th Street property (now supporting « 
four-story taxpayer); sold the lease an 
its present premises (a seven-story, M 
Kim, Mead & White structure) to a loca 
bank, then re-leased from the bank part 
of the 57th Street property for an w 
disclosed but sizable term and price. After 
demolition of the existing building, th: 
jewelers will erect on this property a 
eight-story building for its exclusiv 
occupancy. 

Architects Cross & Cross have been r 
tained to design the new $1 million Tif- 
fany building which will take its plac 
with such recent modern buildings as 
Steuben Glass, Bonwit-Teller, Bergdofi 
Goodman, Squibb, N. Y. Trust Co. and 
others in the 57th & Fifth neighborhoo 


USHAMENDMENTS. Coinciden' 
with Congressional approval of the 193! 
FHAmendments (page 2), the Senat 
Committee on Education and Labor issue 
a report recommending passage of the bil 
to amend the U. S. Housing Act. Und 
it, the USHA would have the power t 
issue another $800 million of bonds an 
to enter into annual contribution co! 
tracts with local housing authorities in th 
amount of $73 million (present authoriza 
tion: $28 million) and national banks a0 
member banks of the Federal Reser 
System would be permitted to purchas 
bonds of local housing authorities withou! 
limit (present limit: 10 per cent of thet 
capital). Hope is that provision No. : 
will encourage private capital to enter the 
program to a greater extent, thus ¢t! 
down USHA’s loan participation. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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; THE FAIR TO BOSTON 
t By Hubert G. Ripley 
by t 
Condensed from Oculus, May, 1939 
any | 
Ne Had it not been that my old friend Patout — flowing line, lend the quality of life and How M. Pollio will react to the great 
m: vressed me to visit him during motion to an inanimate thing: just as ball and trylon, one may not say. The ball 
ser | : New York, I would not have when far-shooting Apollo strikes his !wre is so vast that one doesn’t have to 
istrict World’s Fair, 1939, on the open that cunning Hermes made for him from near to see it unless one wants to, and 
hwar If these random impressions chief- the shell of the mountain tortoise, its un being a person of modest aspirations I 
hy n the French Pavillon and the heard harmonies ring in our ears. was content to view these contrasting ob 
ner ol ner) gigot that Madame served Satur- This quality of intangible rhythm is jects from a distance. It’s a fascinating 
‘on it is because of the dominance _ sensed in the great Court of Peace, where — spectacle, however, that one is constantly 
Ly the esprit gaulois, the theme of the on Sunday afternoon the ceremonies at being confronted with. The ball looks as if 
dw eck-end. (By the way, “week-end” is tending the formal opening of the Fair it might float away on a cloud, like a 
esta French word, one of many such took place. Wriggling our way with cir titanic soap bubble, if one blew hard 
expressions of international usage.) In  cumspection between squeezed humanity, enough. The trylon, set to guard the ball 
ne ; fact. we talked French and English inter- we finally found seats and were able to has a threatening air of conscious reetitud 
ations hangeably all the time and_ got or relax in comparative calm despite the as if he were afraid this might happen 
abons famously. Madame said when she returns presence of 39,995 others inside the bar and was jolly well determined to allow no 
W, France her friends will tell her she riers (our party of four, and I. Howland — nonsense of that sort. At might, under the 
n ti] speaks French with an American accent: Jones, who also came down from Boston, spell of Hephaistos, Patout says the spe: 
ing Beaucue!” rounding out the reported total). The — tacle is a gorgeous one, This spectacle will 
a Patout and Expert, as all know, de- plaza hummed in an atmosphere of ex for me, have to be reserved for anothers 
M. med the Pavillon Francaise, and I was  pectancy and repose after the hurly-burly occasion, as a small sector was quite 
: Nes especially anxious to see the latest master- of gate-crashing. enough to digest in a two-day visit. Like 
Spa ‘ piece of one who has been a valued friend The great Court is worthily named Its Manhattan cocktails, one is just right, two 
i. = and kindly mentor off and on for more designers have created a beautiful and a are too many, and three—not half enough 
Aft ® than thirty years. Even in its unfinished noble group of buildings, adorned with The Board of Design has done a won 
the © state, lacking the final settings that will statuary, fountains and spots of color. derful job of coordination on the Fair 
a adorn its suave outlines, the Pavillon pos- Sunday afternoon, within a setting of Their guiding spirit is evident throughout 
— sesses a vibrant appeal that cannot fail to massed cumuli, patches of cerulean and an area so vast that one could almost 
impress the most uncompromising tra- opal, plashing waters and fanfare of brass, spend the entire summer there with profit 
— | ditionalist. This emotional appeal to static the guards of honor and the holiday spirit, and pleasure, or preferably make numer 
Ti «Pee old codgers like me is strong, and youth — the spectacle was tremendously impressive ous visits at convenient intervals. The only 
plac , fairly bubbles over with delight on glimps- and stimulating. The Court is a fine con criticisms or suggestions, rather, that occur 
sas ing its dynamic asymmetries. ception finely carried out, with no dis- as a result of a brief stay—and these ar 
vdoft : Phere’s hardly a right-angle in the whole cordant note to mar its noble serenity. doubtless due to the overwhelming wonder 
poe plan, and nearly all the straight lines have Here the new architecture achieves eu of it all, are: that there should be a) 
Raed become gracious curves wherever it seemed —rhythmy. I’m sure our old friend M. Vitru- — shrines of Dionysos spaced nearer together 
fitting so to make them. The great sweep-  vius Pollio will be greatly pleased with and b) if the cocktail glasses were larger, 
Raat ing ares and parabolas, the contrast of its his pupils when he visits the Fair. they'd sell more. 
1939 § 
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—_— LOW RENT HOUSING IN HOLLAND | 
er ti Es 
ae # By Jan Bommer 
ae a EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL HOUSING COUNCIL OF THE NETHERLA s 
n the Condensed from an address delivered before the New York State Committes 
riza % of the National Public Housing Conference, New York, N. Y., April 12, 193% 
$ all ‘i 
serve : In 1899 the staggering fact was brought our public housing was based on the fol 3) The responsibility for housing prog 
chase t by Holland’s census that more lowing three conceptions: ress rests not only on the Government, ) 
thout ‘0 per cent of the lower income 1) Housing, being a matter of national but also on the citizens. The citizens ! 
their gr in our country were living in dwell- importance, is to be regulated by national themselves are to take their part in the 
0. 9 Ins mtaining one or two rooms only. law, and national funds are to be made work, and with that objective they may 
r th | ime the Housing Act of 1901. available for it. organize themselves into public housing 
cul gnizing the fact that private en- 2) The carrying out of the measures is societies. 
te and private capital did not supply a matter of local responsibility. The in- This means in short: centralization in ! 
mand for decent houses at reason-  itiative is to be in the hands of municipal regulation; decentralization in execution; 





uts for the lower income groups, 


and other local authorities. 


enlistment of the zeal of the inhabitants. 
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The Act was apparently in advance of 
its time. Only a small number of societies 
were founded, all of them by sympathetic 
well-to-do friends of low rent housing. 

In 1906 the first cooperative housing 
society, formed by municipal employes in 
Amsterdam, applied to the Government 
for certification. Since then a great number 
of cooperative societies have been founded, 
and now they form the majority of our 
1,000 public housing societies, the driving 
power of the Dutch housing movement. 

Members of these cooperative societies 
are in general workers with decent average 
wages, such as those in the civil service, 
building trades, garment industry, trans- 
portation and so on. They subscribe for 
each a share, costing, say, an equivalent 
of about $25 for wage earners in the U.S. 

Members elect from among themselves 
the executive board, and sometimes a so- 
called tenant’s committee, which latter 
supervises the manner in which the houses 
are occupied, differences — be- 
tween neighbors, organizes courses of in- 
struction, children’s festivals, ete. 


* 


Here is how a housing society tackles its 
task. When a society has decided to build, 
the first thing to do is to appoint an 
architect. In consultation with the ex- 
ecutive board, the architect makes a pro- 
visional plan which must conform to the 
view of the municipal housing authorities. 
At the same time is undertaken the selec- 
tion and acquisition of the site. By the 
way, our larger cities nearly always pos- 
sess vast areas of land, purchased in the 
course of time, or taken over by eminent 
domain for the development of the city. 

When a society has initiated a building 
project it asks the municipality for a loan. 
If the municipality agrees to the project— 
after examining the scheme and checking 
the estimates—it applies in turn for a 
loan to the Government. When the Gov- 
ernment also has approved the project, 
the loan is granted to the municipality 
and by the municipality to the society. So, 
you see, state loans are never granted to 
the societies directly, but always through 
the municipality, and the latter stands 
security for the payment of interest and 
amortization. Local responsibility! 

When the municipal authorities have 
approved the plan, and it has also passed 
the housing experts of the Government, 
the loan is granted by order of the munic- 
ipal council. At the same time a site is 
acquired; the municipal council, as a rule, 
leases it to the society for a term of 50 
vears, in which case the society requires a 
loan only for the building of the houses. 

In the meantime the provisional plan 
has been worked out in detail by the 
architect of the society, in consultation 
with the municipal housing officials. 
Tenders are invited by public notice, and 
one of them, with the approval of the 
municipal authorities, is accepted. The 
construction of the project is in the hands 
of a contractor under the direction and 
supervision of the architect. 


CC MM poses 
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From beginning to end, the society co- 
operates with the municipal housing de- 
partment and is closely supervised by the 
latter, including management of the 
houses. 

Building loans are repayable in 50 years, 
loans for the acquisition of land in 75 
vears. The interest is fixed at a rate cor- 
responding to that at which the state 
secures its money—now 31% per cent. Be- 
sides these loans the Act empowers the 
Government to grant yearly subsidies. 
Half of these subsidies are paid by the 
Government, the other half by the munic- 
ipality. However, since 1924 yearly sub- 
sidies have been granted only for houses 
built in conjunction with slum clearance. 
Tax exemption is not granted in Holland. 

The municipalities have the right to 
take over the real property of a society 
at any time for default of payments. In 
the future this may prove to be of great 
importance. After 50 years the building 
loan will be repaid; expenses will decrease 
accordingly, and the letting of the houses 
will then undoubtedly provide the munic- 
ipalities with considerable profits for sev- 
eral years. The first houses built under 
the Housing Act are now 34 years old. 

So you see that the guiding principle 
of our financial system is that it is the 
community that provides the money, it is 
the community that runs the risk for this 
money, but it is also the community that 
benefits from such profits as may be ex- 
pected in future. 

Our system of cooperative housing so- 
cieties has become a great success. Ten- 
ants have obtained a say in things and 
at the same time have developed a sense 
of responsibility for their project which 
they never would have acquired in houses 





managed directly by municipa 
Under the Housing Act s. 
municipalities together have 


tuthort’, 
leties 
Mstruct.. 


about 220,000 houses (For th US 4... 
would mean proportionately a) yt S.s00 
000 houses). About 15 per cent of +, 
families in the lower income roUups a 
living in municipal or society houses ; 
Amsterdam, 22 per cent. The greater at 


of this work—75 per cent—has heen do, 
by societies. 

In Amsterdam societies are able 
days to provide decent houses. pavir 
their way, at rentals of less thay 
florins a week. Proportional to income } 
would mean about %6 in the U.S. 7 
workers pay about a fifth part of the 
income for rent. The Government } 
prescribed of late that the houses shall yy. 
be let to persons with incomes exceed) 
times the amount of the rey 
Houses built by the municipality for fo; 
mer slum dwellers are in general abo 
20 per cent lower. 

Houses of the 


10% 


seven 


same type as societ 
houses, built and managed by privat 
enterprise, average about 20° per cep: 


higher in rent in Amsterdam. This differ. 
ence can be attributed to several factors 
private landlords must make profits, th 
have to pay higher interest, costs for thy 
renewal of mortgages, higher managing 
costs, etc. 

Our system of public housing by mean 
of society and municipal building ha: 
been in operation for more than 30 years 
It has proved effective under wide) 
divergent circumstances. It proved effe: 
tive during the quiet years before the war 
but also in war-time when building costs 
were raised by more than 200 per cent 
and it is still effective today. 


THOUGHTS OF A HOME OWNER 


Condensed from The 
Massachusetts’ Technology Review edi- 
tors recently sent out a questionnaire to 
a selected list of readers. It was a long 
and intricate document, seeking opinions 
to their houses. The list was taken 
chiefly from Technology’s alumni, all of 
the middle income group, and widely dis- 
tributed geographically. The editors who 
made it regard the inquiries as merely an 
incomplete footnote to the unexplored task 
of housing-market analysis. Here is the 
essence of the results: 

An American of average age, of better 
than average education and _ income, 
whether he lives north or south, east or 
west, is likely to own his home. If he 
does not, he is prone, nonetheless, to await 
only stableness of employment before own- 
ing. Whether or not he owns, he thinks 
ownership desirable because it gives him 
a sense of stability and a sense of pride. 
He has selected the environment of his 
house principally for social reasons, and 
the house itself principally on considera- 
tions of site and number of rooms. He 
reacts against any proposed major changes 


as 


A R C H I T 


Technology Review, March, 1939 


in the house as he knows it—changes suc! 
as elimination of cellar or fireplace. He 
desperately fears anything suggesting regi- 
mentation or standardization; therefore, hi 
rejects for himself a high-grade, well- 
planned rental community, and 
carries this fear to the point of finding 
common garages undesirable. He is rather 
confused about Modern architecture but 
thinks of it in terms primarily of flat roofs 
and new materials. He is not certain 
whether he likes it at all, tends not to 
want it for himself, but has rather meager 
knowledge of the personalities of the lead: 
ing Modern architects. He is quiet in his 
praise of Modern if he likes it, but vehe- 
ment in his denunciation if he does not. 
This man has learned by experience that 
the house should not be regarded as ai 
investment, but he does not think his ow? 
house cost him too much as compared with 
other things. Despite this view he does 
think the building industry as a whole }s 
out of date. He feels quite strongly that 
lighting of houses is archaic, and he is not 
too optimistic about contemporary |:0ust- 
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thinks that 


thods: but he 

hing sanitary measures are, ex 
» for y valves, all right. Although 
owns has caused him some 


would, if given a chance to 
own another house. And he 
tively employ an architect to 


: if he cherishes any pet peeve 
, ouse. it concerns itself with 
be but these are, after all, not 


ich a function of the dwelling 
aspects of the community in 


ves. 


THEY SAY— 


constantly tell you 
that decorated construction is a mark of 


“Thoughtless people 


ood architecture and constructed decora- 
tion a mark of bad, a dogma that means 
either nothing at all or that every trac- 
eried Gothic window, every pedimented 
classical doorway, is a sin against art.”— 
H. S. GoopHart-RENDEL. 


method of selection, 
both the Government and the architect 
should recall the advice of the vizier to his 
hah: ‘Sire, you must remember that for 
the leader of any enterprise you must pro- 
vide a steed with four legs: information, 
authority, responsibility and reward. Lack- 
ing any one, failure is assured.’ Federal 
architecture has been limping along with 
at least two stumps.”—Ocv Lvs. 


“Regardless of the 


“For the last three or four hundred years 
artists have grown more and more indi- 
vidualized and less cooperative, more 
grandiose and self-satisfied with the ‘pic- 
ture,” unrelated to anything outside its 
frame, and have lost the group conscious- 
ness that they shared in the past in guilds, 
and in great undertakings like the cathe- 
drals and palaces and public institutions 
of the best art periods.-—Maset Dopce 
LUHAN, 


“My old master, Louis Sullivan, gave 
me a definition of a highbrow; a man 
educated way beyond his capacity. Per- 
haps the most troublesome thing the mat- 
ter with us is that we may have been 
educated beyond our capacity. 

“If I were rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice, I would buy up universities and 
close them. I would set at each entrance 
a bronze tablet reading, ‘Closed by the 
heneficence of Frank Luoyp Wricut.’ ” 


“In New York the great masses of build- 
ings in different styles and in considerable 
disord '—one might even say anarchy— 
are incomprehensible to the Soviet archi- 


tect; the latter strives to solve the problem 
of a planned city in relation to a previous- 
ly thought out concept of the general idea 
formulated for decades to come; private 
Ownership of the land fundamentally lim- 
its th possibility of a good architectural 
ense 


‘or even of individual buildings.” 
Bors Toran, 


ARCHITECTURE’S FOURTH DIMENSION 


By Talbot F. 


From “Architectural Esthet i 


Architecture, like music, is an art of time 
as well as space No photograph, no paint 

ing can give us a true picture of a build 
ing. Buildings are to be walked around 
seen from all points of view, entered, used 
worked in or lived in. All of that takes 
The truly beautiful, re 


mains a single, changing, patterned exp 


time. building, 


rience during the entire process. Every 
smallest unit, outside and in, both in a 
rangement and detail, down to the door 
panels and the light switches, is part of 
one conception. The architect’s work does 
not stop at the outside door and is not 
satisfied with the mere arrangement of an 
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Hamlin 


outside and an meide as two different 


No, the 
d “mt the 


must design his building so 


things architect. if he uw to pro 


greatest architectural beaut, 
that from the 
tune you first see it in the distances 
through the tim 
enter it, follow 


spaces in the natural order, until the time 


when vou approact it 
through its rooms of 
vou leave it again, you are constantly un 
dergoing a single artistic expenence of con 
tinually varving content an experenee 
a climax 


is the 


before and pre 


\\ hc h has a bn pinning, a rrancdalle 
and an end, in which each moment 
result of what has gone 


pares vou for what i to come 


RETREAT FROM FUNCTION 


By Anthony Cox 


Excerpts from the New Year N 


England has 
developed rapidly to a stage at which one 


“The new architecture” in 
almost expects to be ridiculed for using 
the word “functionalism” 
ing it. Functionalism, like “une machine a 
habiter,” tends more and more to be taken 
at its face value, and to be dismissed as 
intellectual 
formula which is incapable of enlargement 


when criticiz 


‘ 


a shallow and inadequate 
to meet today’s needs. 

Few people would say that architecture 
can ever be the result of a mechanistic 
adjustment of scientific and ascertainable 
facts; or that if a fabulous calculating ma 
chine were invented which could arrange 
with complete precision and detachment 
the plan, services and structure of a build 
ing according to data provided by statis 
ticlans and mass-observers, the resulting 
building would be all that could be de 
sired. Esthetic into the 
process of designing with almost every de 
cision that is taken, and not because archi 
tects happen to want to drag it in, but 


choice enters 


because there are few situations in which 
it is possible to say that one particular 
solution is true, final and inccatrovertible. 
Not only must this be so, but it is also 
pretty clear that at a certain stage in the 
design of most buildings they become en 
tities with their own characteristics, exer 
cising an influence over the subsequent 
choices which go to their development, 
and that after this stage is reached (and 
it can be reached early), contradictions 
may be set up between what we might 
term “use-values” and the partly adven- 
titious values imposed by the building as 
an entity. 

Esthetic choice and an analytical ap- 
proach are not incompatible, and it seems 
false to assume that if one admits esthetic 
choice no distinction can be drawn be- 
tween functionalism and formalism, but 


trehitect i ling Nes I 


that one must recognize all architecture 
as formalist in one way or another 

It would be difficult to get very far wit! 
a critique of contemporary poetry whicl 
only recognized its dese riptive nature, for 
instance, or of 


contemporary painting 


which illustrative 


only recognized — its 
qualities, but with architecture it is per 
fectly possible to tell the sheep from the 
goats . To go a stage farther and pict 
out the best 


seems that today it must be done by an 


sheep is less easv, but it 


extension of the first stage to an analvsi- 
of the success with which the useful and 
human aspects of the problem have been 
svnthesized into a whole without the im 
troduction of meaningless and adventitious 


Buildings 


process would be 


elements. selected by such a 


functionalist buildings 
but would by no means be characterized 
by the aridity which has unfortunately 


come to be associated with the word 


* 


Anvone with any faith in the ultimate 
\ tory of order over chaos, and the libera- 
tion for constructive use of the tremen 
dous powers latent within the cramping 
form of an economy that has outlived its 
useful period, and who believes that what 
ever the temporary disillusions, setbacks 
and confusions of the present may he. 
such a victory is an inevitable stage crys 
tallizing out of living forces within the 
present, cannot but recognize that an or- 
dered architecture sympathetic to the 
needs of the vast audience with which it 
will have contact, and flexible to the ra 
tional application of technique and the 
rapidly developing requirements that it 
will have to 


meet, is the architecture 


toward which our efforts should be di- 
rected today, and whose basis should be 


established in a new tradition of method. 


2! 























THE DIARY 


Monday, April 17.—Leon Solon is telling 
a story that will make the architectural 
renderers reflect upon their misdeeds. A 
certain banker commissioned an architect 
in New York to design new banking quar 
ters. In the contract he inserted a clause to 
the effect that if the architect were to 
show him the design in perspective, either 
exterior or interior, the contract would 
thereby be terminated automatically. Not- 
ing the architect’s raised eyebrows, the 
banker said, “IL have built two houses for 
myself, and a number of other buildings. 
on the basis of perspective renderings. 
These drawings have fooled me for the last 
time. Henceforth IT want to see what I am 
getting by plan, elevation, and_ section 
only.” 


Thursday, April 20—Cameron Clark has 
been very much excited over the removal 
of New York’s Sixth Avenue El. After 
lunch today we walked over to look at it. 
It really is astonishing to see what an 
architectural barrier the El has been. The 
east side of Sixth Avenue has a distinct 
family resemblance to Fifth and the center 
of town. Just across the street to the 
west, buildings which have hitherto been 
screened by the El are a pretty sorry lot. 
Taking down the El has been a good deal 
like lifting from the soil a broad flat stone 
—to find all sorts of queer things hiding 
beneath it. 


Tuesday, April 25—New York Chapter’s 
Entertainment Committee, A.L.A., got the 
happy thought some weeks ago that its 
members contained at least a few motion 
picture amateurs. Rounding them up, the 
Committee gave us an evening of architec- 
tural films, mostly in color, made by mem- 
bers who had visited New Orleans during 
the A.L.A. Convention, the California Fair, 
Leipzig, Paris, and Stockholm. Frederick 
Woodbridge, non-union operator of the pro- 
jector, contributed an element of the un- 
expected by running the films backward 
and reversed. 


* 


Sunday, April 30.—Miracles were pulled 
at Flushing in dozen lots during the last 
two or three days, for the New York 
World’s Fair was opened officially today 
and really looked like a Fair. Two weeks 
ago the prospect seemed hopeless; a week 
ago, even more so. Today there was very 
little suggestion of incompleteness. The 
thing is so big that a few unfinished parts 
here and there do not count. As some 
35,000 people gathered in the great Court 
of Peace to hear the President declare the 
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Fair open to all mankind, I was convinced 
that the pageantry—particularly the lav- 
ish use of color in banners—must be reck- 
oned as at least 25 per cent of an exposition. 
Uniformed marching men, bands, great 
crowds of people—all these contribute per- 
haps as much as the architecture. 


Monday, May 1.—At the formal opening 
of the Fair yesterday, the radio announcer 
was naming to the world the successive 
parade units filing into the Court of Peace. 
Along came the industrial designers, a 
small body, but of exceptional eminence, 
to whom belongs a great deal of the credit 
for the design of what the Fair has to 
show. The radio announcer’s information, 
as occasionally happens, was distorted; 
radio listeners spread over the globe knew 
no better, but those who sat near the 
announcer and saw the distinguished group 
approaching were horrified to hear him 
announce, “And now, here come the wash- 
room attendants.” 


Thursday, May 4—The Henry Wright 
Library, originally started by the Housing 
Study Guild, was presented this afternoon 
to the Avery Library of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Here it will receive perpetual care and 
will increase in size and usefulness. Dean 
Arnaud and Lewis Mumford spoke elo- 
quently of Henry Wright’s outstanding 
gifts to American housing and of the many 
qualities as a man which endeared him to 
so many of us. 


Afterward I had the pleasure of look- 
ing at a collection of the late H. Van Buren 
Magonigle’s architectural drawings, pre- 
sented to Avery by Mrs. Magonigle. The 
Library is bringing together and caring 
for architectural drawings of great im- 
portance that would otherwise go the way 
of such things. Some of Raymond Hood’s 
are there; some of Charles Klauder’s 
should be. Master draftsman that he was, 
Van Magonigle’s competition drawings, 
sketches, notebooks and working drawings 
are documents that should inspire archi- 
tectural students for generations to come. 


Tonight at The Arehitectural League 
Dean Cornwell, George Biddle, Scott Wil- 
liams, and William Oberhardt delighted 
a company of painters, architects, sculptors, 
and a few laymen by drawing from models 
in their various media. It is a form of en- 
tertainment that seldom fails. One of the 
best evenings we ever had here in the 
League was when the late Alexandre 
lacovleff drew from a posed model and ex- 
plained his technique as he went along. 


- 


Monday, May 8 —Joined Stanley R y 
Candless and a group of magazine edi; 
in judging a students’ competition «, 
sored by James Blauvelt and Country | 
calling for the design of a dining rs 
for a country house in a hunting coup: 
Variations of taste in architecture and 

terior decoration are notoriously wide 

I was surprised at the differences of opi 

in a group of technical trained obser 

regarding what constitutes an accept 

dining room. Perhaps that is one reas 
why the dining room is being moved | 
ward the skids. 
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Tuesday, May 9—Julian Street, Jr. to: 
me through the Museum of Modern Ar 
new building, which Philip Goodwin a 
Edward D.Stone designed. Movable p; 
tions and movable light troughs, y 
latter can be connected in any arrany 
ment on the ceiling, permit of exhibit 
space for constantly changing needs. Ne) 
theless, this problem of lighting for n 
seums seems by no means solved, even her 
The north facade of the building is larg 
a wall of glass. In some of the exhibit 
rooms along that side, with full daylig 
readily available, full-length opaque « 
tains are drawn to exclude 85 per cent | 
it, while the exhibition walls in some case: 
are at the moment lighted artificially. 1 
question again arises, just how much gla» 
area is desirable in our outside walls? T! 
point being decided for any given set o! 
requirements, the use of a greater area 0! 
glass would seem merely to increase | 
difficulties and cost of the air conditioning 
load. 


There is a good housing show hung 
graphically explained in the exhibits 
technique so aptly developed by the M 
seum of Modern Art. A few old friends ar 
included—one, the Savoy house design 
by LeCorbusier in 1930, which has always 
been my nominee for the most inept hous 
plan thus far devised by any architec 
and the much _ publicized “suspended 
house,” which I had thought was salt 
moved as far west as the Pacific Coast 


Thursday, May 11.—Rumor is that th 
Golden Gate Fair’s art exhibit is out-pu! 
ing Sally Rand’s show by 30 per cent. Ther 
may be a suggestion of the reason for this 
in the attitude of a somewhat elderly ob 
server who, on entering the Rand Dnue' 
Ranch, found the artistes disporting them 
selves at badminton. The old gent emat> 
question as he crowded in along the si 
lines was, “What’s the score?” 
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SEVERAL HUNDRED 
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FORUM OF EVENTS: 


ABSTRACT SCULPTURE 
IN PLEXiGLass 


On exhibition at the New Ye VV 
Fair, for the duration, is 
Calder’s “stabile,” winner of 

prize in a national two stage « 

Over 250 sculptors competed 
selected to execute their 

sketches in the material its: 
prize, $300, went to Herbert M: 

prize, $200, to Werner Drewes; { 

fifth prizes, $100 each, to C. K. Cast 
of Stony Brook, N. Y., and Xanti & 
insky of Edgewater, N. J. Calder’s 
employs the plastic in various colo 
thicknesses, and shows the bending 
lighting qualities of the material. 1 
Jury: Katherine Dreier, Robert Law 
and James Johnson Sweeney. G 
Rohde acted as_ technical consult 
Other prize winning designs are on ¢ 
hibition at Pedac in Rockefeller Cent 


(Forum of Events con. 
tinued on page 


Alexander Calder, Herbert 
Matter, and Werner Drewes 
all of New York, with their re 


spective prize winning entries 
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On- 
rbert 

rewes Tue family’s future plays a big part in 
chy planning today’s home. That's why it's 
ries . 


wise to provide now for tomorrow’s as | 
well as today’s telephones. 

Because of wall insulation, fire-stops, 
duct-work and concrete construction, . 





conduit is the modern way to assure quick 











and easy installation of additional tele- 








phones in later years... without exposed 


wires ... without piercing walls or floors. 





Telephone conduit goes in easily, and 
costs little, while the house is under con- 
struction. A few lengths of small pipe are 
usually sufficient for the average home. 

Your telephone company will be glad 
to co-operate with you in planning efh- 
cient, economical conduit layouts. Just 
call your local business office and ask 


for “Architects’ and Builders’ Service.” 


PLAN TODAY FOR 
TOMORROW'S TELEPHONES 


(Continued from page 26) 
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Marc Peter, Jr. and Hugh Stubbins, Boston 





THE JURY. Professional Adviser Joseph Hudnut, John A. Holabird, Henry R. 

Shepley, Frederic A. Delano, George Howe, Walter Gropius, and Technical 

Adviser Thomas Mabry. Albert Frey, Philip L. Goodwin, and Louis C. Joege: 
ew York 


SMITHSONIAN COMPETITION 


Winners of First Stage 


For the new Smithsonian Gallery of Art, to be built on the Mall in Washington, 408 
competitors submitted drawings in the first stage of a competition. Ten of these entries 
were selected to be developed by their authors in the final stage. Winner to receive 
$7,500 as a prize, and the choice of carrying out the work in his own office (for $88,500 
including the prize) or supervising the preparation of the drawings and specifications in 
the Procurement Division, Public Buildings Branch (for $18,000 consulting fee in addi- 
tion to prize). Final stage will be judged June 26-28. 








Eero Saarinen, Eliel Saarinen, and J. Robert F. Swanson 
Cranbrook Academy 


Martin Harris a | 
Paul Philippe Cret, Philadelphia Edward D Stone, New York Rubest Wi. Gennady oni Gilet @. thenen, Gendeties 





Hedrich-Blessing R. Staudinger Rozaffy 
Harry F. Manning, Chicago G. Holmes Perkins, Boston Percival Goodman, New York Dahlen K. Ritchey and James A. Mitchell, Pittsburgh 


(Forum of Events continued on page * 
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Roland M. Jehasen, Architect 














In a monumental structure such as this, 


the windows must assume definite re- 
sponsibilities in architectural design and 
in practical utility . .. for windows must 
do more than fill window openings. 
Fenestra Fenmark Windows have 
both of these essential qualities. 
How they qualify in beauty of line 
and dignified appearance is shown 
by the picture above. On the in- 
terior they admit more light. Large 


open-out swing leaves supply up to 





a ) 


100% ventilation, effectively controlled. 

Integral, projected-in sill vents act as 
wind guards when open. Screen type 
units are provided with hardware which 
permits vent operation without touching 
screens. Both sides of windows are 
easily and safely washed from the in- 
side. Muntins are optional. 

Complete details will be gladly fur- 
nished upon request. See Fenestra 
Catalog in SWEET’S for 1939 (30th 


Consecutive Year). 


Name 


Address 


THE FIDELITY INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION 
BUILDING - WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Cleveland, Obie 


Gee. A. Fuller Co General 


™ 


MORE LIGHT, 


Fenestra BETTER VENTILATION 







Centracters 














One of mony types of Fenestra Fenmor’ 
Windows. When equipped with Fenestra 
Fiat Screens-—on the inside for the swing 
leaves, on the outside for the sill vents 
screens ore attached or removed aqvickly 
and safely from the inside 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
2252 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich 


| 

| 

Please send free literature, as follows: | 
["] Heavy Casement-Type Steel Windows | 
Detention Steel Windows | 
Residence Steel Casements 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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for the layman .. . Italian decorative art... A manual on paints. 





FACE CREAM DEPARTMENT, LADY ESTHER PLANT 


INDUSTRIAL ARCHITECTURE of Albert Kahn, Inc., by George 
Nelson. The Architectural Book Publishing Co., Inc. 176 pp.. 


illustrated with photographs and drawings. 9 x 12. $6.00. 


In August of last year Tue Forum devoted an issue to the 
work of Albert Kahn, emphasizing the recent work of his 
office. The present book includes this material, with the ad- 
dition of about twice as many new pages. In addition to the 
latest industrial buildings completed it contains a well-rounded 
collection of earlier work, presenting a fairly comprehensive 
picture of the factory in its development from pre-War years 
through 1938. 

The extraordinary volume and scope of work done by the 
Kahn office, covering all five continents and virtually every 
major industry, is well known. More apparent from an exam- 
ination of this book is the importance of this work from the 
design point of view, and its significance in the development 
of contemporary architecture. Of perhaps greater value to those 
directly concerned with industrial architecture is the quantity 
of useful data scattered through the volume. The question of 
the relative economy of glass and masonry walls, for instance, 
is thoroughly discussed with the aid of a cost tabulation; the 
vast experience of the Kahn organization gives authority to 
the conclusions drawn. Flow plans and detail drawings of 
mechanical installations give further valuable information. A 
number of small plants, such as the Lady Esther factory illus- 
trated above, are shown in considerable detail and provide 
an illuminating indication of the extent to which mass pro- 
duction methods have been applied in the light industries. 
The manual on the designing of industrial buildings has yet 
to be written, and while this monograph does not pretend to 
fill such a need, it does perform a valuable service in this 
direction by its presentation of the work of the country’s out- 
standing industrial architect. 
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Industrial architecture . . . Three small house book. 





PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE, by Alice Waugh. The y 


Graw-Hill Book Company. 267 pp., illustrated with photograph. 


and drawings. 7 x 10, $2.75. 





A textbook which offers the interested layman a fairly go 
outline of the problems and process of house planning, ine! 


ing information on construction, mechanical equipment 
lighting. 





THE HUMAN HOUSE, by Dorothy J. Field. Houghton Miffiy 
Company. 125 pp., illustrated with photographs and drawing. 


7% x 1044. $2.75. 





Another guide for the layman which, unlike the above pub- 
lication, does not claim to cover the entire process of hous 





building. This book concentrates entirely on planning fi 





present-day living, and does so in a comprehensive and intell 
gent manner. The examples of completed houses have bee 






selected with unusual discrimination. Recommended reading f 
anyone interested in a discussion of small house planning whic! 
is uncomplicated by stylistic prejudices. 






HOME OWNER’S HANDBOOK, by C. B. Smith. Modern Age 


Books, New York. 197 pp. 8 x 514 in. illustrated. 75 cents. 








Revised edition of an excellent handbook, covering proper co 
struction, heating, air conditioning, wiring and lighting, kitche 
planning, home repairs, painting and finishing. Very we 
illustrated. 












MONUMENT TO COLOR, by Faber Birren. McFarlane, Warde. 
McFarlane, Inc., New York. 97 pp., illustrated, with 16 color plate: 


9 x 12. $15.00. 











This new study, by a well-known specialist in color, is a 
attempt to make clear the significance of “the new psycholog 
of color,” an approach which differs radically from that o! 
color theory based on physics. Organized in three sections, th 
book describes this approach, deals with abstract color rela- 
tions and, in the last section, treats color problems in paitt 
ing. Large color plates illustrate the methods described in th 
text. A comprehensive bibliography is appended. 















DECORATIVE ART (939, edited by C. G. Holme. The Studie 
Publications, Inc., New York. 144 pp., illustrated in black and 


white, and color. 8 x 11. Paper $3.50; cloth $4.50. 






About 500 reproductions illustrate the newest edition of this 
invaluable year book. As in previous issues, it shows a number 
of houses with plans, but is primarily devoted to interior. 
color schemes, furniture, pottery, glass, lighting, fabrics metal 
ware and other accessories. Work shown is taken from England. 
the U. S. and the Continent. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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“The Electric Home "— one of five 
General Electric equipped homes 
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General Electric kitchen in the Utility room with General Electric General Electric kitchen in the Utility room with General Flectric 
| Age $16,000 house. oil furnace and air conditioning in $6,000 house. gas furnace and laundry equipment 
the $16,000 house. in the $6,000 house. ; 

| @ At the N. Y. World’s Fair Town of Tomorrow, five 

- of the fifteen display houses are General Electric 
teh : equipped. And those houses range in price from $4,500 
we to $16,000. . 


That means millions will learn what building dol- 
lars, wisely invested, can buy. 

It means General Electric is gauged to meet tomor- 
row’s living, whether in the small income brackets or 
plates in the luxury class. 

It means G-E offers the entire building industry a 
wide selection of quality electric equipment at prices 
they want—G-E Wiring, G-E Kitchens, G-E Heating. 

General Electric invites you to get full details of its 
wide range of electrical equipment, and to avail your- 
self of the special service offered through the General 


Varde. 


Is al 


olog. 





Electric Home Bureau. This service includes: General Electric kitchen in the Utility room with General Electric oil 
rela- $4,500 house. fired furnace and laundry equipment : 
paint ] An architectural engineering service by experts in the $4,500 house ) 


who check plans and make suggestions on wir- 





n the ® h a - A. s = FOSS SSSSe eee eee eeee | 
ne eating, air-conditioning, lighting, kitchens ' RE Fe, ' 
and laundries. . Dept. AF6, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York ; 
2 A tested house merchandising plan to help sell . Please send me details of G-E’s house merchandising plan. ; 
Studio houses. . H 
k and — , , . 1 Ps Ash dba rdebere cheeses sees Ceweedeonevaeeeeeseanens ‘ : 
anc 3 An advertising service covering campaigns, lay- Hy ' 
outs and copy easily adapted to individual needs. BB MAMI... 0 cccccrrcccccccccccsccsvcccvecescosscesscors ' 
. ° 5 : 
Use the coupon for full details of the Home Bureau 1 8 ne Oe, Teer ee ‘ ' 
f this activities. It puts you under no obligation. H coals deiladeiaide ieee aaiiaiaill 





See the G-E House of Magic at the New York World's Fair or the San Francisco Exposition 
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MONTH IN BUILDING 


(Continued from page 4) 
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Awaiting the outcome of Cong; 


; ; 2 : ‘sional 
legislation, USHA is carrying on |isiness 
as usual. Month ago at the recommenda. 


tion of USHAdministrator Nathan Strays 
the President approved another install. 
ment of loan contracts valued at $3]. 
With the $246,941,000 of outstanding 
earmarkings, the USHA has committed 
itself to lend a grand total of $656,639. 
000. Last month’s biggest loan contract 
was made with the Boston Housing Ap. 
thority to defray 90 per cent of the $12. 
804,000 estimated cost of five projects 
providing about 2,250 dwelling units. 

Bigger USHA news, however, was the 
announcement that the Vincennes (Ind.) 
project will house 83 low-incomers at $2.20 
per dwelling unit per week—will thus 
“shatter all existing records for rentals 
charged in projects in Northern cities.” 
Basis for this rental estimate is the ap- 
proved construction bid which points to 
eye-opening unit costs for the one-story 
two-family concrete houses: $3,500 per 
dwelling unit, over-all including land; 
$2,300 per dwelling unit, net construction; 
$800 per room, over-all; $500 per room, 
net construction. 


ON THE FIRE. Builders and non- 
builders alike have long wondered 
whether or not WPA building costs were 
as low as those of private enterprise. Last 
month a questionable negative answer to 
that question came forward as the Hous 
Appropriation Committee investigating 
the relief agency stuck a probing finger 
into the cost of constructing two New 
York City public schools and two New 
York World’s Fair buildings. For th 
actual probing, the committee called on 
Consulting Engineers A. W. Stephens and 
P. L. Hein of the Treasury Department’: 
Procurement Division. They found that 
Public School No. 64 in South Ozone 
Park (in New York City’s Borough of 
Queens) will be built by WPA at a cos! 
of $782,000, with labor accounting for 
$446,000 of the total, and that another 
public school of similar size and plan had 
been built by private enterprise at a cos' 
of $441,000 with labor accounting for 
$176,000. 

A visit to the Fair convinced the 
probers that the WPA-built WPA Build 
ing (95 per cent complete at mid-n onth) 
cost 43.5 cents per cubic foot while the 
Federal Building, constructed under pr 
vate contract, cost an even 20 cents. 0 
the basis of their findings, Enginee' 
Stephens testified that the general eff 
ciency of the examined WPA work w# 
“in the neighborhood of 40 per cent.” | 

Aroused by these belittling stetisuc 
New York’s WPAdministrator Liewt. Col 
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When you support Your Local Savings or Building 
and Loan Association— You help local business! 




















DAVIDSON ENAMEL PRODUCTS INC. 
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HERE 


the manufacture of porcelain enamel is an exact 


science, HERE 


facilities offer a latitude which enables the archi 
tect to design freely in a wide range of sizes, 
shapes and colors. Equipment permits the manu 
facture of quality porcelain enamel building parts 
that cannot be produced satisfactorily or promptly 
by ordinary methods. 


HERE 


raw materials must meet strict specifications. 
Colors are prepared with scientific precision. 
Furnace temperatures are mechanically controlled. 
Each panel is formed to be blind-screwed in 
place and to fit a given condition on a specific 
job, insuring accurate fit, greater strength and 
durability. Units are self-supporting, inter-lock- 
ing and mechanically perfect. The finished prod- 
uct is given rigid tests for impact, reflection, 
weather and acid-resisting properties. 


HERE 


a trained, experienced architectural and engi- 
neering staff assists architects in obtaining un- 
usual effects at minimum cost. 


EVERYWHERE 


on theatres, restaurants, stores and office build- 
ings—both inside and out—exclusive, individual 
designs have been executed by Davidson. Central 
location insures prompt delivery to all points. 


LIMA::-OHIO 
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Brehon B. Somervell barked a . 
to the press punctuated with 
jectives as “absurd, silly, ridicul 
prefaced by the declaration that “some ,: 
the things I would like to Say could not 
be printed.”” What could be printed y 
Somervell’s counter-arguments: 1) thy: 
the privately financed public sche 
which Engineers Stephens and Hein ct 
to probe, boasts the second lowest 


tement 
} 
nh 


. al 


er 


lOsw 


Cost of 
any school of its size ever constructed 


New York City, 2) that the WPA-buil; 
school will be completed with an effectiy: 
ness, based on contract cost, of from 7 
to 80 per cent, 3) that WPA’s Fair build 
ing will be one of the cheapest on th: 
grounds and both proportionally a) 
actually will have more equipment in jt 
than will the Federal Fair building, and 
+) that the 40 per cent efficiency accusa- 
tion of Engineers Stephens and Hein was 
“75 to 100 per cent wrong.” 

Later in the month, when Engineers 
Stephens and Hein went back to Nev 
York City to microscope the cost of th 
new $40 million North Beach Airport (826 
million of whose funds will come from the 
Federal Government), WPA was still o1 
the fire of House investigation. It cam 
to a boil when Republican Representative 
John Taber of New York pointed out that 
the WPA building and exhibit at the Fair 
would eventually cost more than $2.5 mil- 
lion—ten times the estimate of Federal 
WPAdministrator Col. F. C. Harrington. 
Claim is that to Harrington’s original 
estimate of $250,000 will be added $320- 
000 in construction costs, $500,000 for the 
cost of exhibits, $400,000 for the cost of 
shipping exhibits to the building and 
other unitemized costs. Commented Rep- 
resentative Taber: “That’s a direct diver- 
sion of relief funds from the needy to 
advertise America’s distress to the world.” 


ONE UP. Like arguments concerning 
the priority of chicken vs. egg, the home 
ownership vs. rental debate will continue 
forever in a virtual deadlock. Last month, 
however, home owners took a leaf fron 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Review. 
claimed to be one up on the renters 
Thus, in analyzing the survey of “Family 
Incomes in Chicago, 1935-6,” conducted 
by the U. S. Department of Labor, the 
FHLBB mouthpiece estimated that the 
difference between owning and _ renting 
comparable properties was $224 a yeat. 
or about $19 per month, in favor 
ownership. Although this differential Is 
not dollars and cents in the home owners 
pocket, it must be added to his monetary 
income to provide a comparable basis 
for studying consumer purchases by both 
types of families—purpose of the Dvpart- 
| ment of Labor survey of one out of «ver 
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Smart, functional design, embellished by new, — 
tinguishes Briggs Beautyware Plumbing Fixtures 
os leaders today in “The World of Tomorrow.” 


RCHITECTs and builders 
attending the New 
York World's Fair are cor- 
dially invited to visit the 
Briggs Display Room, lo- 


cated on the ground floor 


of the Architects Sample 
Building, 101 Park Avenue 


atte Rach Motr Vor OB, . 











and popularity. Just six years ago Briggs electri- 
fied the plumbing industry by announcing a 
complete new line of fixtures—new in design— 
new in beauty—new in utility features—new in 
Process of manufacture — new in two-tone pastel 
eee einnione-Se gn ee enna 
in a generation. 


Steen tates bs pone oa 


_ country establish the foresight and wisdom of 


architects, builders and owners who have found 
strength with lightness, functional design—the 
a ee 


fe ake 
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ten Chicago families. 

Other noteworthy facts gleaned from 
the FHLBB interpretation of the survey: 
> The lowest income group, with annual 
earnings of less than $1,000, added $150 
per year, or $12.50 per month, to its 
income by owning rather than renting. 
> Home ownership returns an economic 
addition to income sufficient to increase 
the total family earnings of the median 
family approximately 10 per cent. 
> Due to changes in economic condi- 
tions and particularly to the upward trend 
of rents since the time of the survey 
(1935-36), the figures presented above 
would today more strongly favor home 
ownership, 
> At a given income level, owners enjoy 
a higher standard of 
renters. 
> Although ownership is most 
prevalent among families with an annual 
income exceeding $5,000, the keenest urge 
to own is found in the $2,090-83,000 in- 
come group. 
> Wage earners when provided with suf- 
ficient income prove to be the greatest 
home buyers. 


housing than do 


home 


INTERNATIONAL RENTS. To 


see, not how the other half of the world 


much it costs the 
other half to live, Real Estate Analyst 
Roy Wenzlick month ago looked into 
the rent bills of 33 European, African and 


lives, but to see how 


Australian cities, found that the U. S. 
renter is not as over-burdened as_ he 
thinks he is. Thus, rents charged in 


Budapest, Hungary are the highest among 
the surveyed cities—about six times the 
U. S. average. Lowest rent was found in 
Cork, Ireland; next lowest, Chicago, Il. 

Excerpts from Wenzlick’s international 
rent comparison—the number of hours 
a carpenter would have to work to pay 
a month’s rent for a “Class A” four-room 
dwelling: 





Sydney, Australia 
Montreal, Canada 
Paris, France 


eee or ee 34.6 hours 
25.8 hours 
Sea erat 59.0 hours 
London, England 
Budapest, Hungary 
Ces EE ois ib once dees 
Amsterdam, Netherlands 
Zurich, Switzerland ........ 
Durban, Union of S. Africa. . 
Chicago, United States 
Denver 


. 42.0 hours 
eee a 150.1 hours 
14.5 hours 
59.9 hours 
67.0 hours 
12.0 hours 
19.3 hours 
te er ae ee eee 20.2 hours 


Los Angeles 30.5 hours 
New York 25.5 hours 


Philadelphia 30.1 hours 


It is to be noted that a “Class A” 
dwelling (containing a bath, a toilet, and 
inside running water) is beyond the reach 


of a worker in some of the count 


“S liste 
above and, furthermore, that in most eas 
the U. S. dwelling is more elaborate +} 


its foreign counterpart. 


2.4 BILLION FEET. To encircle ; 
earth 28 times with a 4 ft. wide boa, 
walk would be a silly undertaking—by ; 
would vividly illustrate the amount 
lumber blown down in six New Engla 
States by last fall’s hurricane. The tot, 
is 2.4 billion board feet by estimate of 
the U. S. Department of Forestry—mo,, 
than 1.5 times the amount produced ex 
month by the lumber industry. And jt, 
value may be estimated at about §30 
000,000 according to prices which tly 
Northeastern Timber Salvage Administra 
tion (a Federal agency directing salvay 
and fire prevention) is placing upon tly 
fallen timber—$12-$22 per 1,000 boar 
feet depending upon species and grade, 
Delving further into the scope of this 
unusual lumbering operation, the Nev 
York Herald Tribune recently found 
1) that about half the fallen timber is 
salvageable, 2) that 97.5 per cent of it is 
soft wood—principally spruce, hemlock 
and Norway pine, 3) that the balance is 
mainly maple, yellow and white birch and 
basswood; 4) that N.E.T.S.A. proposes t 
process some of the salvageable timber 
hold the rest in wet storage and place it 
on the market gradually between now and 
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DE S I G NED for the Public Washrooms 


of TODAY—and TOMORROW 


oe 


IVORY 
SOAP 
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DISPENSERS 








Industrial Sales Dept. 


Here is a soap dispenser in keeping with the mod- 
ern trend toward refinement in public washroom 
appointments. It effectively combines the elements 


of good design with the best in utilitarian features. 


The Ivory Soap Dispenser has no parts to rust or 
tarnish or corrode. It is easy 
refill . . . low in first cost and in cost of up-keep. It 
delivers one of America’s best known, best liked 
toilet soaps—pure, gentle Ivory Soap—in fine, free- 
flowing flakes or granules. 


Whether you're designing washrooms for a new 
building or planning a modernization job, you'll 
find Ivory Dispensers equally suitable. A descriptive 
circular is yours for the asking. Or see Sweet's 
<x Catalog for detailed specifications. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


to install . . . easy to 


Gwynne Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Servel Electrolux 
dssures tenant satisfaction i 






































































Touwnt” 


“I have been using 
Servel Electrolux 
for four years. I can 
honestly report that 
the operating cost 
is just as little to- 
' day as it was when 
I moved in. An- 
other thing I like 
about the gas refrigerator is its silence 
You never hear a thing.’— Mrs. M. A. 
Chermak, 2459 E. 21st St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


“Our experience 
over many years 
with automatic re- 
frigerators has sold 
us completely on 
Servel Electrolux 
gas refrigeration 
for our properties. 
Being the only refrigerator with no mov- 
ing parts in its freezing system, Servel is 
the only one that can give our tenants 





permanently silent operation.’’—Harry 
A. Taylor, 520 Main St., East Orange, N. J. 


@ NO MOVING PARTS 
in its freezing system 


@ PERMANENT SILENCE 

@ CONTINUED LOW OPERATING COST 
@ YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
@ SAVINGS THAT PAY FOR IT 


Ta 


ELECTROLUX 


Gao Refrigerator 

















MURPHY CABRANETTE 





























i 
I 


Wide range of sizes 


All exposed surfaces in genuine vitreous por- 
celain; lifetime finish that will not scratch 
or fade. Shown above is No. 480, the most 
compact of all complete kitchens. Only 48-in. 
wide. Occupies only 8 sq. ft. floor space. 
Oven in base assembly for convenience and 
safety. 4 cu. ft. refrigerator with hermetically 
sealed electric unit. Gas or electric range. Up- 
per cabinet full width with 12 sq.ft. shelf area. 


Here’s the NEW and amazing 


MURPHY CABRANETTE “400” 


Streamlined beauty in a self-contained kitchen. 
Electric refrigeration, cooking range and 
storage space. Comes with and without sink. 


@ Write for Literature @ 


Distributed by 
MURPHY DOOR BED COMPANIES and 
MURPHY CABRANETTE DEALERS Everywhere 


Manufactured by 
DWYER PRODUCTS CORP. Michigan City, Ind. 
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1944. Aim is to disturb as little as pos- 
sible lumber industry price levels. 


the forced logging business 
Hampshire far in the lead: 


puts New 


Million Feet Lumber 
Down  Salvageable 
150 50 

50 45 
880 400 
1,005 620 
60 +0 
260 110 


Connecticut 
Maine 

| Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 


| Vermont 





2,405 


1,265 

Of more interest to non-lumbermen was 
the Tribune’s findings that the hurricane 
reduced the physical valuation of 904 
New England communities in 51 counties, 





Vermont maples had “gone with the wind.” 


EARNINGS. Reflecting improved Busi- | 


ness in general and improved Building | | 


in particular, 27 of the 33 building supply 
manufacturers who last month issued first 


1938. Herewith their earnings: 


Quarter ending March 31 1939 


1,027,255 
710,277 
441,468 

1,040,478 


1938 
Air Reduction 
Allis-Chalmers 
Alpha Portland Cement! 
American Cyanamid ... 
American Radiator- 
Standard Sanitary 
American Rolling Mill. 
Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Bethlehem Steel 
a ee 
Climax Molybdenum .. 
Continental Steel 
Eastern Rolling Mill.. 
Electrolux 
Flintkote 
Formica Insulation.... 
General Electric 
Hercules Powder 
Johns-Manville 
Kimberly-Clark 
Lehigh Portland 
Cement= 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass 
Lone Star Cement 
Midland Steel Products 
National Gypsum 
National Steel 
Owens-Illinois Glass?. . 
Pittsburgh Steel 
Republic Steel 
Reynolds Metals 
Truscon Steel 
U. S. Gypsum 
| Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg....... 
Wheeling Steel 
* net loss 
112 wks. to March 25 


795,590 
1,403,649 
138,261 
94,077 


126,579 
793,479 
77,161* 


649,597* 
197,310* 
309.790* 
2,409,059 994,908 
958,047 317,007 
1,257,524 1,991,806 
279,178 55,208 
28,017* 86,225* 
443,913 668,246 
102,494 3,397 
45,683 11,965* 
7.373.431 7,075,739 
656,027 


598,660 584,677 


1,043,234 807,560 
1,722,780 
647,029 
540,966 
190,198 
2,426,669 
5,948,560 

377,159* 
532,899 
193,933 
20,418 
990,696 


726,237 
171,881 
112,175 
1,088,636 
7,646,782 
277,230* 
3,062,564* 
157,603 
395,144* 
688,348 





2,356,150 
$28,661 


2,031,230 
531,035* 


2—12 mos. to March 31 


A & G& @ ft 


Tabulation by States of the extent of 


that 20 per cent of the normally tapped | 


quarter statements earned more money | 
than during the corresponding months of | 





239,475" | 


371,527°* | 











OORS 6, KINNEAR 
in the 


principles don’t change. Just as the 
vyheel revolutionized land travel, inter- 
locking steel slat doors that coil com- 
y overhead — originated by Kinnear 
bught a basic improvement in serv- 
ice dbor design ... upward action at its 
best! Through this advanced construction, 
innear Steel Rolling Doors brought max- 
imum savings in floor and wall space; 
extra|protection against fire, theft, the 
lements, and wear; reduced exposure 
to damage by wind or trucks; and greater 
all ar@und ease, convenience and effi- 
ciency of operation. And because these 
advantages are basic, Kinnear Rolling 
Doors will continue to provide outstand- 
ing, ecpnomical \door performance in the 
world of tomorrow — as they have for 
the past 40-odd ears. Call Kinnear on 
Door Problems. 


ocr 


The upper 
photo shows one 
of several Kinnear Roll- 
ing Doors used on the food 
bars in New York State’s ultra- 
modern Amphitheatre and Ex- 
hibit Building at the New York 
World's Fair. The Kinnear Roll- 
ing Grilles, which also feature | 
Kinnear’s efficient, coiling / 
upward action, are in the /; 
dining room of the // 
beautiful YMCA 
Building. 





Jho KINNEAR MFG. CO. 


1640-60 FIELDS AVE. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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ANOTHER DEVELOPMENT. 
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@ Kimsul” has been proved 
one of the most important developments 
in building insulation, because its expand- 
able feature speeds up the work of install- 
ing so greatly that time and labor costs are 








€ 

te noticeably lessened. Now comes a further 
\- development ... Presstitched Kimsul. 

rT 

A Before being compressed, each width of Kimsu! 
, is now stitched its entire length with rows of 
4 strong twine, four inches apart, which is approx 

a imately 20 times stronger than required to sup 

port its weight, making Kimsul 

’ Even More Permanent. Inexperienced workmen 
Tr . , 

: can hardly fail to install Presstitched Kimsul so 
. as to get the full value of its unusual insulating 
; efficiency. For this stitching helps hold Kimsul 
. in its proper position permanently. 

: Prevents Over-Expanding. Presstitched Kimsul 
r 

‘ can be expanded only to the length which pro 


vides its most efficient density . .. and no farther 


Again Speeds up Work. Experience on actual 
jobs shows that the Presstitched Kimsul can be 
applied faster than ever before . . . and is usually 
a one-man job. 





MSUL 


Slavien 






This new development, added to its other 






Attach to header plate Expand by pulling down Nail at bottom and cut off advantages, makes Kimsul more outstanding 
by nailing at top with until stitch lines are taut. with hatchet, scissors, or than ever among good building insulations 
a lath. knife. 

*k { an. Pat 

























T TO ARCHITECTS KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION (Kimsul Division), Neenah, Wisconsin 















| s Established 1872 
/ L INTERE to stablished 1872 
/ OF SPECIA Ki ul is ava ailable in widths NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street * CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue 
i ims acin 
Presstitched studs of @ standard sp r Al 
fit snugly between ro expanded) o Mail me, without yome 
and in thicknesses (w Kimsul, the obligation, copy of : 
«ee in ons 
| . 114 and 2 inches. In using 1, is thus booklet describing 4,045 
> 








Kimsul, also a full 


ness for each jo 
sized sample. 


1 / 
V2, 
correct width and thic 


available. 






City State 








PLEASE CHECK: ARCHITECT | | BUILDER | | DEALER [ 
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DES 


“We effectiveness of most of 
the World’s Fair buildings is 
based upon design. 


Complete harmony of the de- 
sign and decoration of cafeterias 
and lunch rooms extends to the 
equipment. Its design and pro- 
portions must be in keeping 
with the general motif of the 
room ... or the entire effect 
may be ruined. 


When properly designed, the 
equipment can add to, rather 
than detract from the harmony 
of the whole. 


This is especially true of grill 
rooms, coffee shops, cafeterias 
and lunch rooms where the ser- 
vice equipment is exposed to 


the customers’ view. 


Have you such a design prob- 
lem confronting you now? 


The 


I 




















0) a Onl) MO) OE OA DEA Yours for Bigger 
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| AWARDS 
To ALronse Marannas, student at the 
Vesper George School of Art, Arlington, 
Mass., first prize ($100) in a competition 


among students of interior decoration 
sponsored by James Blauvelt and Country 
Life, for a modern dining room in a hunt- 
|ing country. Second prize (850) to Pa- 
| tricia Hergert, University of Washington, | 
Seattle; to Celeste Fulton, also of the 
University of Washington, and to John R. 
Ficken, Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, 
honorary mention prizes of $25 each. 





To Lars Ertk LAuierstepr, architect, of 
Sweden, a Traveling Fellowship of the 
Sweden-America Foundation to study hos- 
pital architecture in New York, Chicago. 
Boston, and Springfield, Mass. 


To Ausert KeNNERLY of New York, 
fourth year student in the School of Archi- 
tecture, Columbia, the Charles Peck War- 
ren Medal, highest competitive award in 
construction. 


To Victor Curtis Gitpertson, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Mo., the James 
Harrison Steedman Traveling Fellowship 
in Architecture, by a jury composed of 
Dean Sherley W. Morgan and Prof. Jean 
Labatut of Princeton, and J. André Fouil- 
houx of New York. Subject of the compe- 
tition was A School of Fine Arts in 
Washington, D. C. Joseph Marlow was 
runner-up. 





To Pact B. Brown of Highland Park, 
Mich., the Booth Traveling Fellowship 
for 1939, by a jury of Detroit and Lansing 
architects and faculty members of the 
School of Architecture, University of 
Michigan. Frank White was placed sec- 
ond; J. Edward Luders, third. The prob- 
lem: An Aviators’ Club. 


To J. Ropert McCioskey of Hamilton, 
Ohio, the annual Fellowship in Painting 
of the American Academy in Rome. Mr. 
McCloskey is 25 years old, and studied at | 
the Vesper George School of Art, Arling- 
ton, Mass., and the National Academy of 


Design in New York. 


To Rosert Preprncer of Plymouth, Ind., 
the annual Fellowship in Sculpture of the 
American Academy in Rome. Mr. Pip- 
pinger is 27 years old, studied at the John | 
Herron Art School, Indianapolis, and for | 


| 
the past year has traveled in Europe on | 








a School scholarship. 
John Van Range G 


MENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND senvinc orroop | | I. N. Puetps Strokes, a Gold Plaque, | 





328 EGGLESTON AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Branches in Principal Cities 





by the Fine Arts Federation of New York, 
“in grateful recognition of his architectural 
| (Continued on page 60) 











Living Rooms 
























Patented and Patents Pending 





. ighty feet of floor space for your apart- 
ment kitchens—or less than eight? .. . Four 





or five separate kitchen units—or Pureaire 





with all units in one beautiful, compact, im- 
maculate steel cabinet? . . . Choose Pure- 
aire and you automatically free more than 





70 square feet for closet and living room 





space—70 feet at no extra cost whatever. 
And how tenants do appreciate that added 
space! ... Pureaire itself always helps you 
get tenants and hold them. 















Housewives simply love its step-saving com- 
pactness, its highest quality equipment, its 
safe, odorless cooking and its ability to blend 
out of notice into the wall when its steel doors 
are closed. ... De Luxe Pureaire models come 
with one or two beautiful matched steel cup- 
boards for dishes. . . . Investigate! 
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Detroit 
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EE A HEATING BOILER 
ACTUALLY MAKE STEAM 


A “Hit’’ of the New York World’s Fair .. ._ Kewanee Residence Boiler 
... with glass observation Portholes above and below the water line. 








One of the “Hits” of the Fair is the Kewanee Exhibit, in 
the American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Building, 
on the Avenue of Patriots, where the Kewanee “Bubbling” 
Boiler will provide most people with the first chance 
they have ever had to see a boiler actually make steam. 














Years ago, to definitely know just what happened 
inside, the first “Bubbling’’ Boiler was built by 
Kewanee Engineers. For many years such boilers 

5 : have been used in the Kewanee Laboratory . . . con- 
Everyone has seen the outside of a boiler . . . and most tributing much to the scientific study which has 
people have seen inside the fire chamber. NOW, at Made possible the perfect design of Kewanee Boilers 


the New York World’s Fair, everyone has an oppor- _ of today. 


tunity of seeing a heating boiler actually make steam... : , , 
dienden tence teiiling wp Gente tne Now, one of these boilers, which heretofore has been 


. then passing into the capacious steam chamber. used only in the Kewanee Laboratory and in a few 
KewanceType“R” Equipped with No. KewaneeCondens-  ©@8€S in exhibits to Architects, Engineers, and Con- 
Boiler GA134 in 1-A Kewanee Gas er...ArcoCopper tractors, may be seen by the general public. That it is 
Special Rex Smart- Burner 180,000Btu. Pipe and Fittings ‘ , . .- b } al 
line Jacket withPy- with complete con- . . Fiberglas exceedingly interesting 1s proved y the crowds 


rexPortholesabove trols for Automatic blanket insulation PS. : < : , . ni 
openin 
ooo eee mre a ny which have surrounded this display from the opening 
of the Fair. 


Aesth Noa 


Asa pete e. 








architects 
designers 


we wish to express our appreciation 
for your confidence in allowing us to 
work with you in producing the light- | 
ing of the following exhibits at the | 


world’s fairs. 


| tinguished 
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| contributions to this city, his authorship | 


of ‘The Iconography of Manhattan Is- | 


‘land,’ his fruitful labors on the Art Com- | 
| mission of the City of New York, member 


for 24 years, president from 1929 to 1938, 
and at all times a devoted citizen.” 

This is the second time the Federation 
has awarded its Gold dis- 


Plaque for 





service. Several years ago 


| Mayor La Guardia was the recipient. 


CHILDREN’S WORLD 


E. |. DUPONT DE 
NEMOURS & cOo., 


EASTMAN KODAK CO 
FORD MOTOR CO 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


insurance Co. 


NATIONAL CASH 


register co. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


corp. 


inc. 


at new york city 





\chitectural ability in the design of its 


|souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
| braska, and Kansas. 


FORD MOTOR CO. 


E. |. DUPONT DE 
NEMOURS &« co., inc. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


corp. | 


at san francisco 


| presumably informed of the fact that a pro- 


the close relation of lighting as a drama- 
tic, decorative medium to modern archi- | 
tecture requires the skill and experience 
of competent and specialized lighting 
engineers and designers to fully express | 


the architects’ and designers’ intentions. | 


designers and manufacturers 
of contemporary lighting 


| COMPETITIONS. Announcement 
on May 10 by the Treasury Department, 
| Procurement 


\chitects must apply by letter or by tele- 


'and marked “Architectural Competition.” 





373 fourth avenue, n. y. c. 


|| clearly, for a building of not over 413,000 


COMPETITIONS 


SMITHSONIAN GALLERY OF ART. For win- 


ners in the first stage see page 28. 


First oF THE GOVERNMENT’S REGIONAL 


was made 


Division, Public Buildings 
Branch, of a competition open to qualified 
architects of seven States for the design 
of a Post Office and Court House Building 
at Leavenworth, Kan. 

This is the first of a series of Regional 
Competitions, announced some weeks ago 
by Secretary Morgenthau, with the pur- 
pose of enlisting all of the country’s ar- 
public buildings. The present competition 
is in Region No. 8, which includes the | 
following States: Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- | 


It is unfortunate that the competition 
was announced at a time which prevented 
its being made a matter of immediate 
news in the architectural 
journals. News releases concerning it, how- 


professional 


ever, were sent to every daily newspaper 
in Region No. 8, so that the profession is 


gram is available by addressing Procure- 
ment Division, Public Buildings Branch, 
Washington, D. C. 


In order to enter this competition, ar- 
gram, the applications addressed as above, 


Included with this letter there must be a 
photographic copy of the applicant’s cer- 
tificate of registration or, in the case of 
unregistered architects, other evidence of 
qualifications. 

This program, prepared by Louis A. 
Simon, acting Professional Adviser, sets | 


forth the requirements 


concisely and 








TWO New Gas-Fired 
Winter Air Conditioners 


@ The “Aristocrat,” illustrated above, 
is entirely redesigned to incorporate 
refinements that afford every conven- 
ience, together with improved 
efficiency and greater fuel economy. 
Cast iron heating element assures 
durability and safety. Finished in 
smooth gray enamel. 


® The “Special,” priced for the average 
home, is equipped to produce supe- 
rior winter air conditioning at low 
cost. Finished in smooth buff enamel. 


In addition, Moncrief offers the 
“BAC” Gas-Fired Winter Air Condi- 
tioner, still further favorably priced; 
and the “GG” Gravity Gas Furnace. 


Moncrief also makes winter air 
conditioners specially designed for 
burning oil or coal—all priced to 
present plus values. 

Moncrief 


Engineering Write for new 


- 





il cu. ft., to be built at an expected cost of 
| $248,000. The program contains a site 
| plan, a plan of the whole business district 
jin which the site is located, with arrows 
indicating the location of the camera when 
the photographic illustrations were made. | 
These give a clear visualization of the pro- | 
posed building’s surroundings. | 


Service is freely literature just 


off the press. 


available to 
architects and 
builders. 


THE HENRY FURNACE & FOUNDRY CO. 


3485 E. 49th ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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It's another reason for Todd’s predominance in 
the field of fuel combustion . .. a reason as evi- 
dent in its existence as it is evasive of description. 


For lack of a better term, people call it ‘‘co- 


ordination” ... “harmony”... or ‘‘teamwork”’. 

Whatever the word, its essence is reflected in 
outstanding ability in design, installation and 
. ability that enables Todd to individ- 


ually engineer combustion installation to the 


service .. 


TODD COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT, inc. 


Division of Todd Shipyards Corporati 


ru 7 
= | i B BOA 





most exacting requirements. 

Architects can recommend Todd to commer- 
cial and industrial clients with complete confi- 
dence. And though you won't see this “‘fourth 
dimension’ you will recognize its contribution to 


Todd's efficient . . 
of heat and power. 


. economical production 
Todd engineers are always available for 


consultation— without obligation. 






oh. es 


601 West 26th Street. New York City 


‘EW YORK MOBILE NEW ORLEANS 


GALVESTON 


SEATTLE BUENOS AIRES LONDON 
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IF YOU CANT 
CONCEAL THE 
CLOSERS USE OUR 



















The LON Miracke” 


TRADE MARK 


STREAMLINED DOOR CLOSER 


Where it is impractical to conceal the door closers (above, in, or be- 
low the doors) the next best idea is to use this good-looking, new 
streamlined closer, now available in the two sizes most needed -C 
and D. Three big advantages: (1) trim, modern appearance, (2) a 
surface easy to clean, (3) the option of making the closer incon- 
spicuous by finishing WITH the door and wall, or giving it almost 
ANY finish, for decorative effect, at low cost. 


It’s the Standard 
LCN Closer... 


Inside is the standard LCN Sur- 
face Type Door Closer — proved 
superior in its many years service 
on hundreds of thousands of doors. 
Mechanically this closer is un- 
changed, but its outward appear- 
ance is completely transformed by 
its being covered 


... with a “Miracle” Housing 


The housing, in two sections, is 
easily and quickly applied, or 
removed. It makes no change 
whatever in the closer’s opera- 
tion, but gives it a pleasing, har- 
monious form and a smooth sur- 
face which can easily be given a 
bright or dull metal, or almost 
any other, finish at small cost. 


Present LCN Closers Cunauiiitle 


Any LCN standard surface type closer (Size C or D) can be con- 
verted, in a few minutes, to ‘‘Miracle’’ form by applying the housing 
and changing the arm. Think what this means in your moderniza- 
tion work! For full details of this and other LCN Door Closers 
address Norton Lasier Co., 466 W. Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 


LC N Concealed and Surface 


Door Closers - 86 Types & Sizes 
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COMPETITIONS (continued) 

In order that every qualified architect in the seven Stat 
shall be free to enter the competition, the jury has bx 
drawn from adjoining Regions. It consists of Gerritt J 
deGelleke, Milwaukee; Albert Kahn, Detroit: John O. Mi 
rill, Chicago; Robert F. Daggett, Indianapolis; Charles } 
Cellarius, Cincinnati. 


. 


Drawings required are comparatively simple, in pencil on 
mounted tracing paper without elaborate rendering. Thre 
sheets 22 x 30 in. are required for an entry. 

The competition is for design only. Working drawings 
and specifications will be prepared in the Office of the Super 
vising Architect, the architect of the winning design being 
retained as a consultant. It is expected that a maximum of 
ten visits to Washington will be required of him in this 
consultation work. To the winner will be paid an outright 
prize of $2,600, and an additional $2,600 for his services as 
consultant. Traveling expenses and subsistence are also paid 
by the Government. Closing date, 2 p.m., June 28, 1939, in 
Washington. 


INsutux Giass Biock Competition. The second in a series 
of four quarterly competitions looking toward appropriate 
uses of glass block closes August 21, 1939. These are open 
to architects, architectural designers, and architectural 
draftsmen in the Western Hemisphere. Subject, a group of 
Three Stores. Program of this competition, which is being 
conducted by Tue ArcuitecturRAL Forum for Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, was published in the May issue. Reprints 
are available on request to Henry H. Saylor, A.LA., Pro- 
fessional Adviser, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Registra- 
lion is necessary to enter. Registration for No. 1 of these 
competitions, which closed May 22, is sufficient for entry 
into any or all of the others. Those who have not yet regis 
tered may now do so for the remainder of the series. Prizes 
in each of the four competitions total $2,500; with grand 
prizes, awarded on a basis of points scored in the series, 
adding a total of $5,000. 


NatioNaAL LumBer MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, AMERI- 
CAN Forest Propucts INpustries, AND THE TimBER ENaI- 
NEERING Coxtpany. For timber bridge design, prizes of $1,500 
are offered to students of architecture and engineering. Com- 
petition closes midnight, August 15, 1939. Further details 
from Timber Engineering Co., 1337 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 


CALENDAR 
June 23-24. Regional meetings of State societies and chapters 
of the A.I.A. at University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind 


June 26-30. American Society for Testing Materials, forty- 
second annual meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

July 4-6. American Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers, Semi-annual Meeting, The Grand Hotel, Mackinac 
Island, Mich. 

September 24-28. Seventy-first Convention, American In- 
stitute of Architects, Washington, D. C. 


September 25-30. Fifteenth International Congress of Archi 
tecture, Washington, D. C. 


(Continued on page 72) 





Where VWUWIET 
and FIRE-SAFETY 


Municipal Hospital, 
Virginia, Minnesota. 
Architect: E. H. Berg, 

Eveleth, Minnesota 




















Of few parts 
and light in 
weight, Bar-Z- 
Partitions sim- 
plify erection. 
Uniform plas- 
ter coatings 
are easy to ob- 
tain with Bar- 


X-Lath. 











* 4 Bar-Z-Partition, weighing 16 
lbs. per square foot, has the same 
sound insulating value as a clay 
or Gypsum wall weighing 22 lbs. 
to the square foot.” 

(Signed) Dr. Paul E. Sabine, 


River Bank Laboratories. 





BAR-Z-SYSTEM 


OF HOLLOW PLASTERED 


PARTITIONS 


{N HOSPITALS where freedom from noise is a vital essential, the 
Bar-Z-System—the original system of hollow plastered partitions— 
offers adequate sound deadening qualities at a saving in floor loads.* 
Consisting of Bar-Z-Studs and Bar-X-Lath—the diamond mesh lath 
with twin welded reinforcing bars—the Steelcrete Bar-Z-System has 
no elements in it to burn. Tests by the Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C. prove that Bar-Z-Partitions, plastered with %4” gypsum 
plaster provide one hour fire rating. This safer, more rigid construc- 
tion also assures lasting protection for the beauty of plastering 
which it reinforces. Write the nearest office for full details. 


“IT’S WHEELING STEEL” 


OD 
O 
Q 
O 
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Rocop radiation 
is installed in 
the Model House 
at the World's 
Fair, shown at | 
right. 


Be sure to visit 

, %, the Home Build- 

se: ing Center at the 

World’s Fair and 

inspect Rocop 

Radiation in 
House 13. 


Castle Village, Fort Washington Point Knickerbocker Village, New York 


For Cosy Cottage... 
or Large Apartment 


Rocop modern copper radiation is ideal for small 
homes or larger apartments, schools, and hospitals. 
It is especially well adapted to forced hot water sys- 
tems. The illustrations above show large apartments 
equipped with Rocop and the illustration at the top 
of the page shows House No. 13 in the Home Build- 
ing Center of the New York World's Fair. Be sure 
to visit this Home Building Center when you are at 
the Fair and don't forget to look at the Rocop radi- 
ation in House No. 13. 


You Cannot See Them but 
Two Radiators are in This Room 


They are recessed under the windows, out of the 
way behind grilled metal enclosures. The radiators 
themselves are our copper-convection type in which 
the heat medium is contained in seamless copper 
tubes with copper radiating fins assembled in units. 
The enclosures are made in attractive but unobtrusive 
designs, available for full-concealing flush installation, 
wall-hung or free standing arrangement. 


ROCOP 


MODERN COPPER RADIATION 
For Homes, Apartments, Schools and Hospitals 
Ideal for Forced Hot Water Systems 


Send for Complete Information and Standard Specifications to 
LYNCH RADIATOR DIVISION 


ROME-TURNEY RADIATOR CO. 
100 Lynch St. Rome, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
Massacuusetts Institute or Tecunotocy, Cambridy 
Mass., opens a six-year program of study in city plannin: 
practice. In addition to formal college courses, a year o! 
practical experience in the offices of city, State, and regiona! 
planning agencies is added. Prof. Frederick J. Adams heads 
the course which leads to the degree of master in city plan 
ning. 


Tue Art Institute or Cuicaco is collecting a comprehen 
sive reference library of information about industrial raw 
materials, processes, and merchandise. Manufacturers, asso 
ciations, and institutes, as well as individual manufacturers, 
are invited to make information about their products avail 
able to the Institute. Details of the form in which this in- 


formation is desired may be had by addressing Norman L. 
Rice, Dean. 


A. & M. Cou.ece or Texas. Department of Architecture 
sponsors a summer tour by bus, studying American archi- 
tecture and methods and materials of construction, while en 
route through many of the Southern and Eastern States, 
including a visit to the New York World’s Fair. Tour costs 
$177.50, extends July 17 to August 26. For additional in- 
formation address J. M. Miller, Department of Architecture, 
A. & M. College of Texas, College Station, Tex. 


BootuBay Stuptos. A course on color by Faber Birren to be 
given at Boothbay Harbor, Me., July 23 to August 5. 
Further information from Frank L. Allen, director, 27 
Fairmount St., Brookline, Mass. 


CotumB1a University. Courses in painting and sculpture 
during the 1939 summer session will be conducted by Oronzio 
Maldarelli, sculptor, and James Owen Mahoney, painter. Mr. 
Maldarelli executed two figures for the U. S. Government 
Building at the New York World’s Fair, and Mr. Mahoney 
won the national competition conducted by the Government 
for murals in the same building. He is a graduate of the 


Yale School of Fine Arts, and a Fellow of the American 
Academy in Rome. 


Cooper Union. A study of typical New England villages 
will start with a survey to be made during the summer of 
1940 by engineering students attending the summer camp 
of the University of Maine at Gilead. Following that, 
students in civil engineering and in architecture will coop- 
erate in the study of urban and suburban sites. Lecturers 
include Henry S. Churchill, Jay Downer, Carl Feiss, Albert 
Mayer, Flavel Shurtleff, Clarence S. Stein. 


Cuicaco Baunavus Resorn. Chicago’s New Bauhaus closed 
at the end of its first year. Prof. Moholy-Nagy, one of the 
original Bauhaus leaders in Germany, had come over to 
direct it. He has now, with his faculty, set up the School of 
Design, and announces the beginning of the work with two 
summer sessions which will run simultaneously from July 
10 to August 18. These are for professionals, teachers of art, 
and interested laymen, providing in brief the principles of 
Bauhaus basic education. In addition to Prof. Moholy-Nagy, 
the faculty for the summer courses—one of which will be 
in Chicago, the other at the resident school on Rumney 
Farm, Somonauk, Ill—includes George Fred Keck, archi- 
tect; George Kepes, painter and photographer; Robert J. 
(Continued on page 76) 








AT THE NEW vonx WOE 


CARRIER IGLOO 
OF TOMORROW— 
Architects —- Reinhard 
& Hotmeister. Consult- 
ing Engineers—-Clyde 
R. Place for electrical 
nd plumbing. Gen- 
eral Contractor — 

mpson-Starrett, 


* 


du PONT— Air condi- 
tioning contractor - 
Carrier Corporation. 
Architect Walter 
Dorwin Teague. Con 
sulting Engineers 
Carrier Corporation. 
General contractor- 
Turner Construction 
Company. 


* 


FORD—Air Condition- 
ing Contractor —Car- 
rier Corporation. Ar- 
chitect—Walter Dor 
win Teague. Consult- 
ing Engineer—Albert 
Kahn, Inc. General 
Contractor — Hege- 
man-Harris Company. 


* 


CONCERT HALL— 
Air Conditioning Con- 
tractor—Daniel J. Rice. 
Architects — Reinhard 
& Hofmeister. Consult- 
ing Engineer Engi- 
neering Dept., World's 
Fair Corp. General 
Contractor — John W. 
Ryan Co, 


* 


FRENCH GOVERN- 
MENT—Air Condi- 
tioning Contractor — J. 
H. Martin, Inc. Archi- 
tects—French Govern- 
ment.General Contrac- 
tor—James Stewart 
°. 


* 


STANDARD 
BRANDS, INC.— 
\ir Conditioning Con- 
tractor Heating 
Maintenance Corp. 





Ve 
| 
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Air Conditioning 


ARRIER’S record of World's Fair instal 

lations for Ford ... duPont... Coca 
Cola... Swift... Consolidated Edison... 
Glass, Inc. . . . Standard Brands .. . Toffe- 
netti Restaurant... French Government... 
Concert Hall and Theatre . . . and Perylon 
Hall illustrates the wide range of Carrier Air 
Conditioning and refrigeration equipment to 
meet any specifications. 


In making your itinerary of the Fair, be 
sure to see these varied applications in 
buildings designed by well known archi- 
tects and engineers. And at the same time, 
see the Carrier 5-story Igloo of Tomorrow 
and the glass-enclosed Hall of Weather- 
makers, the only buildings at the World's 
Fair devoted exclusively to air conditioning, 
Here you will see and enjoy the result of 
Carrier's 37 years experience in building 
and installing air conditioning equipment 
throughout 99 couniries of the world. 


Engineers at the Carrier Igloo will give 
you complete information about latest Car- 
rier Air Conditioning and Refrigeration and 
Heating developments. And remember, Car- 
rier men everywhere are glad to work with 
you in helping you solve your air condition- 
ing problems. 


SPSS SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSS CESSES ESSE EET OM 








: } 
Architects — Skidmore s CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y., Desk Fl 
* Owings. Consultin s “Weather Makers to the World” ; 
g g 
n 4 . . 
pre af ee ® In Canada—Box 1050, Station C, Toronto : 
Sonera jaa s Without obligation, send me name and address of : 
rmes Stewart Co ° nearest Carrier representative also latest industrial ° 
. ® catalog. H 
. . 
: Name : 
7 . 
: Company : 
. . 
: . . . 
* Other Buildings served by Carrier Air 5S BAteen : 
-onditioning —Coca Cola, Swift, Con- H H 
. . 
olidated Edison, Glass, Inc., Toffenetti ® City : 
‘estauvrant and Perylon Hall. seesececsccccsccscccsscsesecescccssesccsceccesoceeseceescocoscsend 
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REFRIGERATION 


as Up-to-date as this 
Morning's Paper 


iy 


2 
1 


- 












The new-type air-conditioned ice refrigera- 
tor is vastly different from the old-fashioned 
wooden “ice box.” 

In appearance, it is a proud product of 
the renaissance in industrial design. 

In effectiveness, as a preserver of perish- 
able foods, it has advantages not possessed 
by any other type—guarding not only against 
spoilage, but also against rapid drying out 
and against the exchanging of flavors. 

And its economy has been developed to 
the point where a single servicing of ice 
lasts three to five days or longer. 

The modern air-conditioned ice refrigera- 
tor costs only a half to a third as much as 
other types. Nothing to get out of order. 
The drip pan is eliminated by the use of a 
simple inexpensive permanent drain. There 
is a style and size to suit every home and 
meet every commercial requirement. 

Your local ice company will be glad to 
give you complete details, or write: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ICE INDUSTRIES 


228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Wolff, painter and sculptor; Andi Schiltz, designer; Hubert 
Leckie, graphic artist. Further information may be had f; 
School of Design, 247 East Ontario St., Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Lincotn Statue, New York Worvp’s Fair. At a meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Architectural League of 
New York, held May 10, the following statement was issued 

“It is reported that Commissioner General Edward J 
Flynn, of the U. S. New York World’s Fair Commission, 
ordered the destruction of the Abraham Lincoln Statue by 
Louis Slobodkin, which had been placed in the Court of 
Sculpture at the New York World’s Fair. 

“This statue had been selected by a distinguished jury of 
which Mr. Flynn was an advisory member. 

“Whatever legal right Mr. Flynn may have had in such 
destruction is beside the point. No one can question his right 
to dislike this work or any other work of art. There is free- 
dom enough in our American Democracy for personal con- 
viction and even free expression of opinion. 

“Mr. Flynn’s action, however, indicates a lack of under- 
standing of the arts and smacks of a high handed exercise 
of a power the like of which we Americans abhor. 

“To those of us interested in progress in the arts, who 
are devoted to a principle of fair play as against political 
dominance of the arts, this act is nothing short of vandal- 
ism. Its perpetrator should not be again entrusted with 
authority over matters which are so important to the ad- 
vancement of American culture. 

“The Architectural League of New York, which for more 
than half a century has stood for the finest in the arts of 
America and for creative progress, is shocked at Commis- 
sioner General Flynn’s high handed act.” 


ReeGistereD Homes costing less than $5,000 form the objec- 
tive of a joint program of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the Producers’ Council, and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. Four hundred designs are now available, which 
number will be expanded for use in a joint Home Building 
Service; these and additional designs being available for ex- 
change between one section of the country and another. This 
service provides for financing counsel, the most favorable 
financing consistent with security, competent architectural 
design, a qualified builder, specification of proper materials, 
and supervision of construction. The executive committee 
for the program: N. Max Dunning, chairman; Russell G. 
Creviston, Donald H. McNeal, and William Stanley Parker. 


Scutptors Erect Mansuip. Succeeding John Gregory, who 
has held office since 1934, Paul Manship has been elected 
president of the National Sculpture Society. 


A.S.T.M. Important modifications are to be made in the 
methods of publishing the standard specifications and tests 


.of the American Society for Testing Materials. The Book 


of Standards (issued triennially) and the Book of Tentative 
Standards (issued annually) are to be combined. Standards 
and tentative standards will be issued collectively in one 
triennial publication divided into three parts: 1) Metals: 
2) Non-metallic Materials—Constructional; 3) Non 
metallic Materials—General. Publication of new and _ re- 
vised tentative standards in the annual Proceedings, Part I. 
will be discontinued, as will also the annual Book of Tenta- 
tive Standards. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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ELENDING THE WORLD OF YESTERDAY 


WITH THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 


..». Homewood” 


= the basic simplicity of 
colonial design can form 

Sue 6 background for modern 
living is demonstrated by “Home- 
wood,” a modem treatment of a 


colonial home now open to visi- 


tors at the New York World's Fair. 


One of the most striking of the 
modern features is the all-metal 
roof of Armco Galvanized Pant- 
>RIP Sheets — painted delphinium 
blue. Since it is a one-story house, 
‘he roof expanse is large and, in 
order to meet the construction date, 


is 


SS 


"*Homewood,"' the All-Gas Good Housekeeping House, was designed from *‘Homewood,"* 
now the property of Johns Hopkins University. 


it had to be painted immediately, 
along with the PAInTGRIP gutters 
and downspouts. 





Immediate painting is easy with 
Armco Parintacrip. The neutral film 
bonded with the zinc coating 
makes an ideal surface. Old-fash- 
ioned weathering and zinc-de- 
stroying acid-washing are unnec- 
essary. As soon as the roofers are 
through, the painters start 


roofed with ARMCO PAINTGRIP 





a historic mansion 


The contemporary architect is Dwight James Baum, New 
York. Roof and roof drainage specifications called for Armco Galvanized PAINTGRIP Sheets throughout. 


And equally important, Armco 
PAINTGRIP means long life to paint! 
its special Bonderized 
finish keeps the paint from direct 
contact with the zinc coating, paint 
does not scale off easily and its 
protective qualities remain active 
for a long time. 


Because 


The nearby Armco distributor 
stocks PAmntcrip. Get in touch with 


him or write us direct. The 





to work. This saves time, 
saves money and pays divi- 
dends in owner satisfaction. 


w 


American Rolling Mill 
Company, 1201 Curtis St., 
Middletown, Ohio. 


ARMCO PAINTGRIP SHEETS 
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is better protected this 





< 


(Architect—R. P. Travelletti) 


The storm-swept coasts of New England inspired this archi- 
tecture... rugged as rock and severely practical. To preserve 
the beauty of your Cape Cod homes, protect the surface 
with a paint that laughs at time... Eagle Pure White Lead in 
oil. Since 1843 architects have specified this weather-defy- 
ing pigment because of its remarkable records for service 
and wear. Eagle Pure White Lead in oil creates an elastic 
paint film that anchors deep in the surface... doesn't crack 
or scale... wears down slowly and evenly. 


a 


5 vice (EG3 
wars EAGLE pure 


ul Pure” 


© \NHITE LEAD 


THE EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY 


: Cincinnati, Ohio 





(Makers of Eagle Enduring Home Insulation— 
PICHER Thick, Fireproof Mineral Wool) 
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FORUM OF EVENTS! 


(Continued from page 76) 


MISCELLANEOUS (continued) 
Leacur’s New Orricers. Succeeding Arthur Loomis Har. 
mon, Edgar I. Williams has been elected president of The 
Architectural League of New York. Mr. Williams has been 
an associate in architecture at the School of Architecture. 
Columbia University, in addition to carrying on a private 
practice. Vice presidents representing the various arts of the 
League are: Dean Cornwell, Wheeler Williams, Armistead 
Fitzhugh, Harold W. Rambusch, and L. Andrew Reinhard: 
treasurer, Henry F. Richardson; secretary, Frederick J 
Woodbridge. 





Mopernize. A nation-wide campaign to promote property 
modernization and repair, with the full cooperation of FHA, 
is planned to break simultaneously in all sections of the 
country early in June. The theme of “Fix Up Your Home! 
Modernize Outside and Inside,” with convenient monthly 
payments on the FHA plan of installment buying, will be 
heard again in the land. 

In connection with this, members of the building industry 
will take a special interest in figures recently released by 
FHA. These show that even during the normally dull winter 
period, private lending institutions continued to make Prop- 
erty Improvement Loans, and that more inquiries and ap- 
plications for these loans are being received right now than 
at any time since the FHA plan was put in operation. Mod 
ernization loans insured by FHA during the last week of 
April amounted to $4,500,000, or more than 9,000 loans per 
week. 

FHA officials throughout the country point out that in- 
dustry is approaching that agency more and more frequently 
with cooperative suggestions and plans to make the most 
of the FHA modernization and repair program. In line with 
these suggestions, FHA has prepared literature and display 
material for the trade. These are now available at head- 
quarters in Washington, or through FHA’s 64 field offices. 

Both the display material and literature are available to 
all dealers wishing to be identified with the national mod 
ernization program, but it will be sent only on direct request. 
To avoid duplication, manufacturers and trade associations 
should have the dealers themselves send in their orders. It is 
suggested that this be done as seon as possible, since quan- 
tities are limited and it is a case of “first come, first served,” 
in filling requests. 

Material includes a unified window display, specimen 
newspaper advertisements for dealer use, and car cards. 
Special radio programs are being arranged locally, and a 
technicolor movie, “Miracles of Modernization,” is being 
released to motion picture houses all over the country. 


Sures Tuat Pass. Eugene Moran, Sr., president of the 
Moran Towing Co., probably is a charter member of the 
Sidewalk Superintendents’ Club. At least he is imbued with 
the spirit of that organization—the sharing of knowledg 
and enjoyment with the casual passerby. 

Mr. Moran has noticed that at the Battery in New Yor! 
City, and also on the Shore Road of Brooklyn at the Nar 
rows, the man-in-the-street’s chief interest is with the ships 
that pass in and out of the Port of New York. The idea is 
to answer the perennial question, “What ship is that?” Wit! 
the cooperation of the Parks Department, bulletin boards ar 
to be erected at both points. They are being made of red 
wood, and will be 19 ft. wide by 14 ft. high, with space fo 
ten slides—five in each of the two panels that are divide: 


(Continued on page 84) 
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@ Texans know the importance of “‘tight,’”’ dry walls. They know that mortar shrinkage, 
which even the best workmanship cannot prevent, must be reduced to check shrinkage 
cracks and leaks. They use “O.M.” to insure a complete job... a dry, “tight’’ wall. 

The New London High School is a typical example where ““O.M.” produced perfect 
brickwork. The value of ““O.M.” in the mortar mix is well known to Mr. Geren, archi- 
tect of this modern building. He has specified and used “O.M.” for many projects 


including Arlington Heights High School, Ft. Worth, several schools 
at Denton, Texas, Texas State Teacher’s College for Women, and a 
large number of similar projects throughout the state. That Mr. Geren 
continues to specify Omicron Mortarproofing to check shrinkage 
cracks and insure “tight” brickwork is testimony of his satisfaction 
with results obtained. 


For over seven years, ““O.M.” has been helping to build leakproof 
walls... ‘“*O.M.” will check leaky brickwork on your projects. How 
easily and economically ““O.M.” does it is explained in an interesting 
booklet which will be sent you upon request. 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In Canada: THE MASTER BUILDERS Co., LTD., Toronto, Ontario 








New London High School, New London, Texa 
Archt. — Preston M. Geren, Ft. Worth, Texas 
Contr. — Gurley Const. Co. Ft. Worth, Texas 
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Tight Leakproof Walls 


lyawier 


In the NEW LONDON, 
TEXAS, HIGH SCHOOL 








TOmicron Mortar 
proofing in the mortar 
preserves the bond 
builds “tight, leah 
proof walls 


Ordinary mortar 
shrinks, causing Crack 
to appear between 
bricks and mortar 
Result — leaky brick 
uork/ 





MASTER :&: BUILDERS 




































LAU X 


PLYWOOD FINISHES 


Feulity 








@ REZITEX AT NEW YORK—Plywood, painted with 
Rezitex gives the Washington State Building the appearance 
of stucco, plus lasting beauty and protection! 
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@ REZ AT SAN FRANCISCO—Laux Rez seals and protects 
the beautiful matched panels of the impressive Federal Build- 
ing on Treasure Island. Laux Products beautify many of the 
57 plywood buildings at this Fair. 


Learn the whole story-of Laux Rez and Rezitex—and of the entire 
"Beauty Line’’ of faux paint specialties. Write LAUX SALES CO.: 
Seattle; Los Angeles; Oakland; Dallas; Phoenix; Portland, Ore.; 
Minneapolis; Lockport, N. Y.; Portsmouth, Va. 


LAUX Paint PRODUCTS 
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FORUM OF EVENTS. 





(Continued from page 80) 





by a large pier-map of Manhattan and Brooklyn and the 
Upper and Lower bays down to the Narrows. The slides 
will bear the name, distinguishing colors, marks, and other 
features of ships passing by. 

Joining Mr. Moran as charter members of what might be 
called the Waterfront Pilots’ Association are: John D. Reilly, 
president of Todd Shipyards Corp.; Frank J. Taylor, presi- 
dent of American Merchant Marine Institute; and Charles 
Mayper, chairman, Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference. 


PERSONALS 

The firm of Ames, Child & Kussin has been formed to 
engage in the general practice of architecture, and _ is 
located at 50 Beacon St., Boston. Members: John W. Ames, 
Jr., Josiah H. Child, William F. Kussin, J. W. Ames, and 
W. Phillips Graves. 


J. C. Burchinal has moved his office to the National Bank 
of West Virginia Building in Wheeling, W. Va. 


Dial & Thomas, architects, have opened a new office, Stand- 
ard Building & Loan Building, Columbia, S$. C., and would 
welcome manufacturers’ data. 


Waldron Faulkner announces a partnership with Slocum 
Kingsbury for the general practice of architecture under the 
firm name of Faulkner & Kingsbury at 917 Fifteenth St., 
Washington, D. C. 


Robert Heller, industrial designer, has moved to new offices 
in the Associated Press Building, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 


New York. 


Leslie N. Iredell has moved his offices to 404 Franklin St. 
in Tampa, Fla. Manufacturers’ catalogues and samples are 
requested. 


C. Bates Manning, architect, has opened new offices in the 
Joplin National Bank Building, Joplin, Mo., to replace 
offices destroyed by fire, and would welcome manufacturers’ 
data. 


Christian S. Michaelsen, architect, announces the formation 
of a partnership with Karl Klari Rabig and Albert H. Ramp, 
for the general practice of architecture under the firm name 
of Michaelsen, Rabig & Ramp, with offices at 3256 Frank- 
lin Boulevard, Chicago. 


Maxwell Moore, architect, announces that Charles Baker 
Salsbury, architect, will be associated with him in the prac- 
tice of architecture under the firm name of Maxwell Moore 
& Charles Salsbury, Architects, at 968 Farmington Ave., 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Antonin Raymond, architect, has opened his office at 11 


East 9th St., New York, N. Y. 


Herman H. Siegel, architect, has opened an office at 339 
Fifth Ave., New York, and would welcome manufacturers’ 
catalogues and samples. 


Hobart A. Walker of East Orange, N. J., and Augustus R. 
Archer of Somerville, N. J., announce that they have asso- 
ciated for the practice of architectural and engineering work 
with offices as noted above. 
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THE BRITISH PAVILION for which 
Case T/N one-piece water closets were 


specified. Architects, Stanley Hall and 
Easton and Robertson 
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Certainly among the most notable 
features of the New York and San Francisco World's 
Fairs is the overwhelming evidence of architec- 
tural and engineering achievement. Millions are 
applauding it, and we wholeheartedly join in the 


CATALOG IN 


SWEET'S 
—<2#@MA some of the bathroom installations, 


Case fixtures have been specified —architectural 


Case bathroom fixtures are a popular feature of 
well-deserved praise. And we believe THE GOOD HOL SEKEEPING HOUSE FOR GAS EXHIBITS 
INCORPORATED. Architect, Dwight James Baum 






there’s meaning to the fact that in 











ecognition that their quality, utility, and styling 
re worthy of the “World of Tomorrow”. W. A. 
Case & Son Mfg. Co., 33 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Distributed through Plumbing Supply Wholesalers 


CASE 


EDISTINCTIVE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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“" Note that the tank is above the rim of the bowl to pre- 
vent back siphonage. They tell me it has an anti-siphon float 
valve which is an added protection. It's one-piece for 
cleanliness and saving space; elongated bowl for hygiene 


nb alte ante? 
“Want to cut bathroom costs? 


Then get K 


of K's fine Wellworth 


I've seen nothing so good at anywhere near the price. 
It's a close-coupled, compact space-saver. Regular reverse- 
trap bowl." (Anti-siphon float valve optional.) 


© Both these K of K closets are free-standing for easier 
installation. Both have quiet, smooth action, and a 
vigorous, cleansing rim flush. Tank tops serve as shelves. 

These are only two of the large K of K line of precision 
closets. For office, home, school, anywhere, your clients 
and prospects will appreciate K of K quality. Write for 
interesting leaflet. Kohler Co. Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis. 


KOHLEROFKOHLER 


PLANNED PLUMBING AND HEATING 








(Continued from page 30) 


ARTE DECORATIVA ITALIANA, by Giuseppe Pagano. Ulri: 


Hoepli, Milan. 142 pp., largely illustrations. 8 x 8. Lire 32. 


A collection of recent Italian work in the decorative art 
executed in stone, fresco, mosaic, glass, cement, met 
fabrics, wood and other materials. Its most promin: 
characteristic, regardless of medium or artist, seems to be 
a complete lack of content. Heroic compositions entitled 
“Fascist civilization” or “Fascist corporate Italy” are filled 


with the same dreamy, meaningless figures as panels more 
modestly labeled “The Sirens” or just “Summer.” Along 
with these curiously indecisive productions has gone a trend 
toward excessively attenuated figures, fragile and static in 
appearance. There is no trace anywhere of the vigor com- 
monly presented as a characteristic of Italy today. Typical 
of the absurdity with which the most familiar decorative 
problems are being solved is the fountain illustrated above 


The best work illustrated is exhibition design, in which 
Italian architects have set a very high standard, ceramics, 
and a series of incised glass panels showing the evolution 
of dress design. An extraordinary technical performance is 
Flavio Poli’s “Zodiac,” a large panel executed entirely in 
blown glass. 


PAINTS AND PAINTING, by G. C. Molleson. David McKay 
Co., Philadelphia. 274 pp., illustrated. 5 x 714. $2.00. 


The purpose of this manual, according to the author, is to 
present a compilation of useful information on the properties 
and correct application of various paints. Included in the 
book are chapters on pigments and vehicles, oil paints and 


enamels, special paints, etc. Also given are directions on th: 


proper use of the various materials and on the correct prepa 
ration of the surfaces to be covered. A recommended refer 
ence book for architects as well as maintenance engineers 


As a service to interested readers, Tue ArcHiITECTURA 
Forum will undertake to order copies of foreign books ‘ 
others not conveniently obtainable locally, which have be 
reviewed in this department. Checks and money orders to | 
made payable to Tue ArcHITECTURAL ForuM. 
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_ Wolmanized Lumber* Gives What; 0 
" You Want in Cost + Permanence mn 





With Wolmanized Lumber you get the convenience and economy of real lumber. 
And you get the enduring qualities sought with lumber substitutes. Wolmanized 
Lumber is safe against decay, against damage by termites. Yet, like untreated lumber, 
it is clean, dry, paintable, safe to handle. The cost is reasonable because Wolmanized 
Lumber is applied only at points where moisture creates a decay hazard. In residential 
construction it is used for sills, joists and 
subfloor, adding less than 2°; to the 
total cost. For industrial and commercial 
buildings it serves for roof decking, floors 
and in particular for nailers, sleepers and 
subflooring when air conditioning causes 
a condensation problem. Write for file- 
size folder (A.I.A. indexed) giving all the 
CASE IN POINT is the New London, Texas, tails you require. AMERICAN LUMBER 
High School, designed by Preston M. Geren, Fort & TREATING COMPANY, 1425 Old 
DB) Worth. Wolmanized Lumber in exposed locations 


=== assures low maintenance expense for this modern Colony Building, Chicago. 
structure, 
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* Registered Trade-mark 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER 

















































LETTERS 





(Continued from page 36) 
LOW COST HOUSE (cont'd) 


Forum: 


... IT have read my copy of the April 
Forum from cover to cover and have 
carefully put it away in my desk for 
reference... . the most complete and 
best arranged set of informative details on 
low cost housing I have ever seen. . . . 

Gerarp LAMBERT 

Veu York, N. I. 


Forum: 

... It is exactly as described . . . “the 
most comprehensive analysis ever made of 
houses built for rent or sale to families 
with annual incomes of $1,000 to $2,000.” 

. just the “shot in the arm” needed 
in the residential construction field—should 
stimulate activity in a field, the surface 
of which has only been scratched. 

Tom CrvuIksHANK 
Executive Secretary 
Dallas Real Estate Board 
Dallas, Tex. 


Forum: 

. | am impressed with the improve- 
ment in the general design of these smaller 
houses, which previously have been so 
neglected by the architectural profession. 

Maxwe.it Arpen Norcross 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Forum: 

... An excellent document and should 
be of great value in that field. I like the 
detail that is included and the financial 
set-ups. ... Joun W. Root 
Chicago, Ill 


Forum: 

... You have set forth clearly the 
basic defects in our housing program and 
directed attention to a very large field of 
activity in which the architects should 
become interested. . . . 

Water R. McCornack, Chairman 
Small House Committee 


The American Institute of Architects 
Washington, D. C. 


Forum: 

...A noteworthy contribution. Natural- 
ly when you select 50 houses there is 
bound to be a difference of opinion as to 
their relative merits. It is hard enough for 
architects to agree on the merits of one 
house, so naturally the problem multiplies, 
the greater the number. You have pub- 
lished a very sound selection. .. . 

Gorvon B. KaurMANN 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Forum: 

. I am particularly interested in the 
effects of climate on cost. One cannot 
escape the fact also, that there is really 
great opportunity for variation, both of 
plan and architectural appearance, within 
the limits of even the most constricted 
building budget . . 

Temp_e Hoyne BueELi 


Denver, Colo. 








Forum 
... The most intelligent con pila 
of general and specific material oy 
subject of “Low Cost Houses” tha: | } 
ever seen. For the first time the gh, 
of cost, because of the method en ploy, 
seems believable. Once again Tur Agcy 
rECTURAL Forum has turned out 4 refer 
ence book of genuine merit on a tiny 


topic. 
. W. L. Perey, 
Chicago, Til. 


Forum: 

... The examples on the whole are w: 

1 ck 
tails are well presented, and the constry 
tion outline and cost breakdown are « 
particular value. The short criticism oj 
each example is a fine idea. 

The articles on market, plan and 
sign, construction, and labor costs appear 
to be a valuable contribution to the sub 
ject. 


chosen, the photographs, plans, an 


Watrter E. Cuvurcn 
Portland, Ore. 


Forum: 

... The analysis under Plan and Desig 
was, to me, particularly interesting. Also 
the Land and Services division is not onl) 
interesting but informative and _ excep 
tionally accurate. The analysis and com 
parison, however, of the Cost Breakdown 
of the various exhibits still shows a wid 
variation that is hard to reconcile regard 
less of the effect of local conditions. . . 

Kenneto W. Dawzei 

East Orange, N. J. 
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HOUSANDS of visitors to Treasure Island's 
California Auditorium are enjoying the 
conditioned comfort of a Payne Gas heating 
and ventilating system. 
Payne CB forced air units turns the trick. 


Additional thousands enjoy the Payne-con- 
ditioned freshness of the Fair's Recreation 
No matter what the size of the job, whether 


PAYNE Furnace & Supply Co., Inc. 


BEVERLY HILLS « CALIFORNIA 





Characteristic of the colorful beauty of the Golden Gate International 
Exposition in San Francisco is the California Auditorium with its 
decorative murals and interestin 
lake bordered by thousands of 


design. It stands beside a miniature 


yacinths. 








NP POOP prs 
> , 


A battery of 19 


GOES TO THE FAIR 
—AND STAYS 
TO HEAT IT! 


it be heating an auditorium with seating 
capacity for more than 3000, or providing 
that extra notch of comfort for a model bun- 
galow — Payne engineering skill and Payne 
precision construction are at your service. 


WHEN YOU VISIT THE GOLDEN GATE INTERNA- 

TIONAL EXPOSITION, BE SURE TO SEE THE PAYNE 

GAS FURNACE EXHIBIT IN THE HOMES AND 
GARDENS BUILDING. 

















FLOOR FURNACES 
CONSOLES - 
DUPLEX FURNACES + GRAVITY FURNACES 


WINTER AIR CONDITIONERS 








* FORCED AIR UNITS 
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HERE IS SOMETHING NEW! 


MASONITE in 











BEAUTIFUL SATIN 


FINISH IS WASHABLE 


@ COLOR — beautiful, durable, washable —is MASONITE'S 


newest contribution to the insulation field. 


@ MASONITE INSULATION, TILE AND PLANK, QUARTR- 
BOARD and PATTERNED CEILINGS are available in today's 


most popular home colors—oyster white, ivory, green and buff. 


Now, in one board, with one application, you not _— of light reflection. It is an exclusive color treat- 
only get the valuable insulating properties of |§ ment, developed by MASONITE for use only on 
these MASONITE Products, but you also get a MASONITE Products. 


finished color surface that will last . . . and last Illustrated are MASONITE colored walls in 
. and last. Here is the truly modern, practical _tile and plank effects, and two of the smart 
wall and ceiling surface. MASONITE PATTERNED CEILINGS. 
The smooth, satin-like color coating can be Naturally, you want full information about this 


washed with a neutral soap and a damp cloth or latest MASONITE advancement. Mark and mail 
sponge. It is odorless and gives a high degree the coupon for FREE samples and details. 


Copyright 1938, Masonite Corpor 
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MASONITE 


THE WONDER WOOD 
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MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. AF-13 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send FREE samples and the complete story about 
MASONITE COLORED BOARDS. 
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aa OF A THOUSAND USES, 
MASONITE I 
meme A MISSISSIPPI PRODUCT | Address 
SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE I City —— - Gaal 
i 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 







It is further assumed that 10 per cent of 
the mortgages (25 houses) are foreclosed 
during the first five years of the invest- 
ment program, that the foreclosure cost 
is $800 per mortgage. On this basis, at 
the end of the five-year period, the bank 
will have spent $20,000 on foreclosure 
having received $236,530 in 
total interest, will thus net $216,530. Ex- 
penses are equal to 8.45 per cent of the 
income (5 per 


costs and, 


gross cent), or 0.42 per 
cent. Thus, the net return on the $1 mil- 
lion of mortgages is equal to 5 per cent 
less 0.42 per cent, or 4.58 per cent. This 
net return offers a highly interesting com- 
parison with that obtainable on such blue 
chip corporate securities as Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. 3 per cent bonds, due 
1968, and Standard Oil of New Jersey 3’s, 
due 1961. At December 12’s quotation of 
1027, the former would yield 2.86 per 
cent to maturity; the latter at 104%, 
would yield 2.74 per cent. Stronger in 
favor of FHA-insured mortgages is the com- 
parison of their net return with the aver- 
age yield of eight U. S. Treasury bonds 
—about 2.06 per cent at mid-December. 

It is to be emphasized that these calcu- 
lations are based on the assumption that 
10 per 


cent of the mortgages are fore- 
closed. That they are conservative calcu- 
lations is indicated by the fact that, since 
the launching of FHA’s mortgage program 
in 1935 until September, 1938, Benson’s 
bank made 700 insured loans totaling $4,- 
118,392 (100 of which were originally in 
excess of 80 per cent of property value) 
and has had trouble with only two. 

For the benefit of scoffers, however, 
Banker Benson carried his study one step 
further, found that, if half his hypo- 
thetical $1 million of mortgages went sour, 
his net return would still be 3 per cent. 


UP AND DOWN. From the annual 
convention of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, held month ago in 
New York City, came many an observa- 
tion of interest to Building. After an 
analysis of the portfolios of 49 insurance 
companies which hold 92 per cent of the 
investments of the Nation’s legal reserve 
companies, Delegate T. A. Phillips of St. 
Paul announced 1) that progressively 
smaller decreases in the volume of farm 
mortgage holdings, which account for 
about 3 per cent of total assets, have 
characterized each year since 1934, 2) 
that there is some hope that this down- 
ward trend has about run its course, 3) 
that each of the last two years has seen 
increases in the amount of urban mort- 
gages held, and 4) that the trend of the 
ratio of real estate holdings to total assets 
is downward. 

Making way for the increase in urban 
home mortgage portfolios is the decrease 
in holdings of U. S. Government bonds. 





The 49 companies surveyed currently hold 
about $4.5 billion of “governments,” 
which account for 17.9 per cent of their 
total investments. 


WOOLLEY TO REED. Excluding 
the host of small fry, some 3,000 com- 
panies supply Building’s parts, and to 
captain one of these companies as long- 
standing and up-standing as American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary is an honor 





Am Rad & St S’ Henry M. Reed 


that comes to few men. Recently, that 


honor went from Woolley to Reed. 
Original secretary and _president-chair- 
man of American Radiator since 1902, 


Clarence Mott Woolley, gray-haired, be- 
jowled and 75, at mid-November an- 
nounced that he wanted to be relieved of 
his duties and responsibilities, tendered 
his resignation so that they might “be 
taken over by a younger man.” Thus, the 
U. S. building industry officially lost its 
best-known executive. 

The younger man elected to carry on 
as President and Chairman of the Board 
of American Radiator and Standard Sani- 
tary Corp. is 58-year-old Henry Morrison 
Reed of Ben Avon, Pa. A hard-working, 
self-made industrialist, the genial Mr. 
Reed will also assume the title of Chair- 
man of the Board of American Radiator 
Co., retain the title of President of Stand- 
ard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 


EIGHT HOURS. Latest chapter in 
Labor’s own version of “How to Win 
Friends and Influence People” was writ- 
ten in November, when the Essex Build- 
ing Trades Council of Newark (N. J.) 
‘rast a loud and lopsided vote against 
chopping even a minute from the eight- 
hour working day. New Jersey’s largest 
organization of skilled mechanics, the 
Essex Council’s actions carry weight. 


A 2 & B48 


Reasons for its most recent action we 
voiced by Council leaders in the pre. 
ing discussion: the shorter day would , 
the brakes on Building with higher eo. 
create unemployment, and eventually 
to the speed-up system. 

Said Council President Fred Scholl: “| 
is obvious that the prospective buj 
and investor will not come here (Newar! 
and residential Essex County) if we 
going to slap him with a 25 to 35 » 
cent increase in construction costs, \V 
must not only protect ourselves, but 
must also protect the fair and legitin 
contractors who now employ our men. 

In tune with the spreading general , 
mands for shorter working days, Cow 
carpenters (currently working © sey 
hours) are advocating a six-hour da 
With similar plans in mind, local painter 
wondered if the Council’s action co 
stop them. President Scholl’s reply y 
firm: “Jf you can succeed through negot 
tions, all well and good, but you will no! 
get the support of this organization.” 

In Mr. Scholl’s statement that \ 
York City building trades leaders ha 
counselled him to stand against short: 
working days, the New York Building 
Trades Employers Association’s News a 
Opinion found fodder for an_ editor 
comment: “We are hopeful that leaders 
of New York City building labor wi 
give the same advice to their local repr 
sentatives and to their rank and file. En 
ployers for many months past have bee 
trying to do so without assistance.” 


UP. Five months ago Tue Forvs 
looked into the price structure of Building's 
seven basic materials, predicted a_ pric 
rise for two of them, a steady-to-upward 
movement for two more and a stead) 
trend for three (Arcu. Forum, Sept. 1935, 
p. 231). In making this prediction, T# 
Forum went out on a limb, for during 
the twelve months preceding June prices 
had dropped steadily (see chart, page 2 
Checking up on itself, THe Forum now 
finds that that limb was a 
that its predictions were five-sevenths cor- 
rect. Only errors: a steady price trend was 
predicted for copper, but the movement! 
has been upward, and steel prices wel! 
down against expectations. Compariso! 
of the price movements between June ane 
October (latest month for which figures 
are available), as measured by wholesalt 
price indices of the U. S. Department © 
Labor, with Tue Forum’s predictions: 


strong one. 


Material Prediction Movement 
Lumber Upward Up 18% 
Brick Upward Up 0.6% — 
Steel Steady-to-upward Down 5! 
Cement Steady Unchanged 
Copper Steady Up 214 
Paint Steady-to-upward = Up 1.7' 
Glass Steady Unchanged 
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An ex erpt bh permissior fror thy +} I re 
Modern Art and W. W. Norton & Company, In Copyright 1935 by W.W 
Toward the end of his first vear in high game of spitball under way. Yet a word 
«hool. Louis was left alone at South or a phrase reached the open now and 
Reading. In April, 1871, his grandmother — then concerning styles, construction, and 
ied and his grandfather and his uncle = so forth, and at times he went to the 
Jules broke up their home on the farm — blackboard and drew this and that very 


and went to live in Philadelphia. For the 
next two years Louis made his home with 
a next-door-neighbor at South 
Jol n A 


George Thompson, the son, was slight- 


Reading, 
Thompson. 


ly older than Louis, and was studying 
railroad engineering at the Massachusetts 
Institute of 
Louis 


Technology. Through him 
interested in going to 
“Tech” for his architectural education. At 


George Thompson’s instance he essayed 


became 


the entrance examinations at the end of 
his second year in the English High 
School, passed them with ease, and ac- 
cordingly entered M.L.T. in September, 
1872, at the age of sixteen, to take the 
course in architecture. 

The school was in Rogers Hall, near 
the corner of Boylston and Berkeley Sts., 
with pleasant study rooms, a long draft- 
ing room, library, and lecture room. It 
was the first architectural school to be 
established in this country, and was com- 
paratively new at the time, having been 
opened in 1865. It was directed by Pro- 
fessor William Ware, of the firm of Ware 
* Van Brunt. Professor Ware, in Louis’ 
description, was “a gentleman of the old 
school; a bachelor, of good height, slender, 
bearded in the English fashion, and turn- 
ing gray. He had his small affectations, 
harmless enough. His voice was somewhat 
husky, his polite bearing impeccable and 
kind. He had a precious sense of quiet 
humor, and common sense seemed to have 
hold on him. Withal he 
iy of personal respect and affection. 
ttainments were moderate in scope 


a strong was 
wort 


His 


and soundly cultural as of the day; his 
judgments were clear and just. The words 
amiability and quiet common sense sum 
Up us personality; he was not imagina- 
t nough to be ardent. .The mis- 
fortine was that in his lectures on the 
of architecture he never looked 
pils in the eye, but by preference 
accressed an audience in his beard, in a 
I nd confidential tone, ignoring a 





neatly.” 

His assistant was Eugene Letang, a re 
cent graduate of the Atelier Vaudremer 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, and 
winner of the Grand Prix de Rome. He 
was about thirty, sallow and earnest, with 
a long and lean face and no professional 
air, but patient, and a_ student 
the students. Of the latter, 
about thirty, all told—some already uni 
almost all older and 
more worldly wise than Louis. He found 


among them agreeable companions, how 


among 
there were 


versity graduates, 


ever, and thoroughly enjoyed the space 
and the freedom of the drafting 
intercourse. Under their influence he “be 


room 


gan to put on a bit of swagger, to wear 
smart clothes, to shave away the down 
and to agitate a propaganda for inch 
long side whiskers. A photograph of that 
date shows him as a cleancut young man, 
with a intelligent 
heavy mop of black hair neatly parted 
for the occasion, a pearl stud set in im 
maculate 


rather expression, a 


white, and a suit up to the 
minute in material and cut.” 

Early in his career at “Tech” Louis saw 
from its very beginnings the famous Bos- 
ton Fire of November, 1872. 


tion of it bears repetition. It began with 


His descrip- 


a small flame “curling from the wooden 
cornice of a building on the north side 
of Summer St. There perhaps a 
half a dozen persons present at the time. 
The street was night-still. It was early 
No fire engine came. All was quiet 
into a 


were 


as the small flame grew whorl 
and sparks shot upward from a glow be 
hind: the windows became lighted from 
within. A few more people gathered, but 
no engine came. Then began a gentle 
purring roar. The few became a crowd, 
but no engine came. Glass crackled and 
crashed, flames burst forth madly from 
all windows, and the lambent dark flames 
behind them soared high, casting multi- 
tudes of sparks and embers abroad, as 


they cracked and wheezed. The roof fell, 
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the floors collapsed. A hand-drawn engine 
came but too late The front ill tot 
tered, swayed and crumbled to the paw 
ment, exposing to view a roarmg furnace 
It was too late. The city seemed doomed 
Louis followed its ravages all night long 


It was a magnihcent 
of wrathful fire 


row after row of re 


but terrible preagre ant 


before w hose 


onsla igl { 
buildings 


two nights after 


gimented 
melted away ” For 
the fire Louis guard on the 
M.LT. volunteer battalion. He 


not unacquainted with the 


served as a 
was thus 
chsordet and 


desolation caused by a great conflagra 


tion when he went to Chicago the next 
year 

The architectural trang giver at 
“Tech” was quite according to rule. Lo 
learned how to draw expertly—for hin 
we Can imagine, an easy task. He learned 


the classic orders as the fundamentals 
of architectural design. He learned the 
histori Architecture, he could sec 


was neatly pigeonholed in the files of the 


stvles 


past. The classic stvle was something that 
Groth 
stvle had pinnacles and crockets: all of 


had columns and pediments; the 


the styles were considered as vocabularies 
of detail modes of build 
ing All of the stvles, too, he found were 


sacrosanct; it was only through them that 


rather than as 


architectural beauty could be achieved in 


the present “Louis learned about diam 
eters, modules, minutes, entablatures, col 
umns, pediments, and so forth and so 
forth, with the associated minute meas 


urements and vocabulary. all of 


which items he supposed at the time were 


copious 


intended to be received in unquestioning 
faith as eternal verities 
the days, the weeks, the 


sort of mischmasch of architectural theol 


‘| hy Is passed 


months, in a 


ogy, and Louis came to see that it was 
not upon the spirit but upon the word 
that stress was laid But the sanctits 
of the orders Louis considered quaint; the 
orders were really fairy tales of long 
ago, now by the learned made rigid, me 


chanical and inane in the 


books he was 
stultified 
for lack of common sense and human feel 


pursuing, wherein they were 


ing. .. . He began to feel a vacaney in 


himself, the need of more 


something 
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nutritious to the mind than a play of 
marionettes. He felt the need and the lack 
of a red-blooded explanation, of a valiant 
idea that should bring life to arouse the 
cemetery of orders and of styles. 
Moreover, as the time passed he began to 
discover that this school was but a pale 
reflection of the Ecole des Beaux Arts; 
and he thought it high time that he 
go to headquarters to learn if what was 
preached there as a gospel really signified 
glad tidings.” 

Louis made up his mind that he would 
leave M.L.T. at the end of his first year. 
He was aggressive and impatient; he knew 
what he wanted. He determined at that 
time to go to the Ecole, but before this 
he wanted a year or so of actual expe- 
rience in an architect’s office—to investi- 
gate the practice as well as the theory of 
architecture. This decision was a very im- 
portant one, as it gave him a certain hard- 
headed knowledge of building that stood 
him in good stead when he later encoun- 
tered the glamour and the superficial 
brilliance of the Ecole training. 

Louis said good-bye to “Tech” at the 
end of his first year, and headed for 
Philadelphia to live with his grandfather 
and uncle. On his way he stopped off in 
New York for a few days. He met Richard 
Morris Hunt, then in his middle forties 
but already successful. Hunt, first of 
American architects to study in Paris, told 
Louis stories of life at the Ecole in the 
good old days of 1845, and of his work 
in the atelier libre of Hector Lefuel, and 
later of the great work on the New 
Louvre in which he had assisted Lefuel. 
Hunt patted the enterprising youth of six- 
teen on the back, and encouraged him in 
his aspirations. Louis went on to Phila- 
delphia. 

Once established at his grandfather’s, 
he went out to look for work in his own 
way. It was not his method to comb the 
architects’ offices to see which one would 
take him. Rather he combed the streets 
looking at the work of architects to see 
which office he would take. It was char- 
acteristic of his taste that the building 
which most appealed to him—a large resi- 
dence being completed on South Broad 
St—was by one of the freest and most 
original architects of Philadelphia in that 
day, Frank Furness. Louis accordingly 
presented himself at the office the next 
day, and informed Mr. Furness that he 
had come to enter his employ. Mr. Fur- 
ness inquired as to his experience, and 
when informed that Louis had just come 
from the Massachusetts Institute — of 
Technology, exploded, blowing up in frag- 
ments all the schools in the land and seat- 
tering the professors headless and limb- 
less to the four quarters of earth and 
hell. Louis, he said, was a fool; a fool and 
an idiot to have wasted his time in a 
place where one was filled with sawdust, 
like a doll, and became a prig, a snob, 
and an ass. Louis was warmed by this 
fire; to hear his own sentiments so elo- 
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quently expressed reenforced his deter- 
mination to work for this Frank Furness. 
He agreed that he knew little or nothing, 
but said that he was capable of learn- 
ing, told of his discovery of the house 
on Broad St. and how he had followed 
“from the nugget to the solid vein,” said 
that here he could learn, that here he was, 
and that here he would remain. By this 
time Louis was capable of something of 
a Celtic eloquence himself, and it ended 
in his being taken on at $10 a week. 
“Come tomorrow morning for a_ trial,” 
said Furness, “but I prophesy you won't 
outlast a week.” Louis entered the office. 
At the end of that week he said, “You 
may stay as long as you like.” His first 
job was to retrace a set of plans for a 
Savings Institution to be erected on 
Chestnut St. 


* 


“Frank Furness was a curious char- 
acter. He affected the English in fashion. 
He wore loud plaids, and a scowl, and 
from his face depended fan-like a mar- 
velous red beard, beautiful in tone with 
each separate hair delicately crinkled from 
beginning to end. Moreover, his face was 
snarled and homely as an English bull- 
dog’s. . . . The other member of the firm 
was George Hewitt, a slender, mustached 
person, pale and reserved, who seldom 
relaxed from his pose. It was he who did 
the Victorian Gothic in its pantalettes, 
when a church building or something of 
the sort was on the boards. With pre- 
cision, as though he held his elements by 
pincers, he worked out these decorous 
sublimities of inanity, as per the English 
current magazines and other English 
sources. . . . Louis regarded him with ad- 
miration as a draftsman, and with mild 
contempt as a man who kept his nose in 
the books. Frank Furness ‘made buildings 
out of his head.’ That suited Louis bet- 
ter. And Furness as a freehand drafts- 
man was extraordinary. He had Louis 
hypnotized, especially when he drew and 
swore at the same time.” 

John Hewitt, George’s younger brother, 
helped Louis a great deal with his drafts- 
manship. Louis worked hard day and 
night. At first he lived with his grand- 
father and uncle in West Philadelphia, 
but soon moved into town to be nearer 
the office. The summer was hot, and he 
frequently walked through Fairmount 
Park (before it was landscaped for the 
Centennial Exhibition) and up the small 
valley of the Wissachickon on a Sunday. 
The offices of Furness & Hewitt were on 
the top floor of a four-story brick build- 
ing at the corner of Third Street and 
Chestnut. From this vantage point, on 
a hot September day, Louis looked down 
into the streets on the mob scenes at- 
tendant on the closing of Jay Cooke & 
Company’s office, a few doors down the 
street, that inauguated the bank runs 
and historic panic of 1873. His first arch- 
itectural experience was to be short-lived. 


Furness & Hewitt, like every other §, 
was hit by the depression. They finish, 
up commissions already undertaken. }, 
in November work was running ‘ry, q: 
since Louis had been the last to be take, 
on, he was the first to be released. He 
left the office with regrets and warm hes 
wishes of Frank Furness. 

Within a week Louis took the train {, 
Chicago to join his parents. He arriy, 
through miles of disheartening shanti 
and the dirty ruins of the Great Fire. }; 
was the day before Thanksgiving, 19; 
The city was still largely in ashes, by: 
the ambition of recovery was in the air 
Building was extremely active. In thy 
first years after the fire, 1872 and 1873 
the output of the more important are} 
itects’ offices was actually measured }y 
the mile. John M. Van Osdel designed 
over 8,000 ft. of “first class” front during 
the eighteen months after the fire: Car 
ter, Drake & Wight did five miles: W. W 
Boyington over three. important 
then, but to become big names in the 
world of architecture during the next 
generation, were the firms of Jenney, 
Schermerhorn & Bogart (William LeBaron 
Jenney began practice in Chicago in 
1868); Burling & Adler (established jn 
1871); and the promising young firm 
of Burnham & Root (established 1873). 

The seventeen-year-old youth was fasci- 
nated by the city. “Louis thought it all 
magnificent and wild; a crude extrava- 
ganza, an intoxicating rawness, a_ sense 
of big things to be done. . . . The elevated 
wooden sidewalks in the business dis- 
trict, with steps at each street corner, 
seemed shabby and grotesque; but when 
Louis learned that this meant that the 
city had determined to raise itself three 
feet more out of the mud, his soul declared 
that this resolve meant high courage: 
that the idea was big; that there must 
be big men here. The shabby walks now 
became a symbol of stout heart. . . . The 
pavements were vile, because hastily laid; 
they erupted here and there and every- 
where in ooze. Most of the buildings. 
too, were paltry. . . . But in spite of the 
panic, there was stir; an energy that 
made him tingle to be in the game.” 

Louis followed his Philadelphia pro- 
cedure in looking for a job. In the course 
of his explorations, he especially admired 
the Portland Block, a new building at the 
southeast corner of Dearborn and Wash- 
ington Sts. He inquired as to the archi- 
tect, and was given the name of Major 
LeBaron Jenney. He forthwith applied 
at the Major’s office, and was taken on 
immediately, as more help was needed. 
During his six months in Major Jenney’s 
office, Louis formed his first acquaintance 
with the many interesting personalities 
of the architectural world in Chicago. 
Major Jenney was the first of these, and 
Louis has left a classic description of him. 
“The Major was a free-and-easy cultured 
gentleman, but not an architect except 
by courtesy of terms. His true profession 


Less 








ro- 
rse 
red 
the 
sh- 
hi- 
jor 
ied 


on 


that of engineer. He received his 
ng at the Ecole Polytechnique in 
e. and had served through the Civil 
as Major of Engineers. He had been 
Sherman on the march to the sea, 
spoke French with an accent so atro- 
; that it jarred Louis’ teeth, while his 
English jerked about as though it had 
<1. Vitus’ dance. He was monstrously 
eved, with hanging mobile features, 
suous lips, and he disposed of matters 
y in the manner of a war veteran 
believed he knew what was what. 
Louis soon found out that the Major was 
really, in his heart, an engineer at 
but by nature and in toto, a bon 
mt, a gourmet. He lived in River 
le, a suburb, and Louis often smiled to 
see him carry home by their naked feet, 
th all plumage, a brace or two of choice 
| ducks, or other game birds, or a rare 
| odorous cheese from abroad. And the 
Major knew his vintages, every one, and 
his sauces, every one; he was also a mas 
ter of the chafing dish and the charcoal 
grill. All in all the Major was effusive; 
a hail fellow well met, an officer of the 
Loval Legion, a welcome guest anywhere, 
but by preference a host. He was also 
an excellent raconteur, with a lively sense 
of humor and a certain piquancy of fancy 
that seemed Gallic. In his stories or his 
monologues, his unique vocal mannerisms 
or gyrations or gymnastics were a rich 
asset, as he squeaked or blew, or lost his 
voice, or ran an arpeggio down deep bass 
to harmonics, or took octaves, or fifths, 
or sevenths, or ninths in spasmodic splen- 
dor. His audience roared, for his stories 
were choice, and his voice, as one caught 
bits of it, was plastic, rich and sweet, 
and these bits, in sequence and collective- 
ly had a warming effect.” 


* 


Many stories attest to the kindliness 
and generosity of the Major, and his abil- 
ities as a teacher are indicated by a list 
of some of the men who got their start in 
his office. Besides Louis Sullivan, there 
were, at one time or another, Martin 
Roche, William A. Holabird, John Edel- 
mann, Irving K. Pond, Howard Van 
Doren Shaw, James Gamble Rogers, and 
\lfred Granger. If the Major liked a 
student in his office, or a draftsman, he 
would stop his work and spend an hour or 
two teaching, instructing, explaining. 

At the time Louis entered the office 
John Edelmann was foreman. They be- 
came close friends, and Louis conceived 
an admiration for John which lasted the 
rest of his life. Edelmann was twenty- 
iour at the time, “brawny, bearded, un- 
kempt, careless, his voice rich, sonorous, 
nodulant, his vocabulary an overflow- 
ng reservoir. .. . By nature indolent, by 

anity and practice very rapid. He was 
' profound thinker, a man of immense 
range of reading, a brain of extraor- 

nary keenness, strong, vivid, that ranged 
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in its operations from saturnine intelli 
gehce concerning men and their motives 
to the highest transcendentalisms of Ger 
man metaphysics 

“There was enough work in the offic 
to keep five men and a boy busy, pro 
vided they took intervals of rest, which 
they did. In the Major's absences, which 
were frequent and long, bedlam reigned 
John Edelmann would mount a drawing 
table and make a howling stump speech 
on greenback currency, or single tax 
while at the same time Louis, at the top 
of his voice, sang selections from ora 
tories, beginning with his favorite, ‘Why 
Do the Nations So Furiously Rage To 
gether’; and so all the force furiously 


raged together in joyous deviltry and 


bang bang bang. ... The office-rat sud 
denly appears ‘Cheese it, Culhes the 
Boss" a Sudden silence, sud Ih ind is 


try. intense concentration. The Major 
enters and announces his pleasure in 
something less than three octaves. Thus 
the day’s work comes out fairly even * 

With John Edelmann Louis went every 
Sunday afternoon through that winter to 
hear Hans Balatka and his ore hestra play 
Wagner in Turner Hall, on the North 
Side. Wagner was the first of his great 
enthusiasms. He saw in him a mighty per 
sonality, a great free spirit, who had 
created a domain of his own out of his 





imagination and his will, He responded 
to the power in Wagner as he later re 
mnbounded 


sponded to the 


Mache langelo Louis and John Edelmant 


also frequented the gvmnasiut together 
and in the spring lived for a time un the 
latter ss boathouse in the preserve if the 

Lotus Clubs.” on the Calumet River 
As the spring months wore on Louis 


demded that his experience im tlhe ofhces 
of Furness A Hewitt and of Jennys hil 


mven him that taste of architecture as 


it is practiced which he had desired as 
a part of his traming, and that it was 
now time for him to fulfill | resolve 
to go to the fountain-head of archites 


tural education tha Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. He took the train East, and on July 
10, 1874, sailed from New York on the 
Britannic. The boat called at Queer 
town, where Louis got a gr lirna pose of the 
high hills of the coastline, his only view 
of lIreland, and landed at Liverpool He 
remained in’ Liverpool a day or two 
and in London two weeks, then took the 
Dover-Dieppe Channel boat for Franes 
He arrived in Paris after nightfall, and 
went to the Hotel St. Honoré. After a few 
days there he found himself permanent 
quarters on the seventh floor of a. room 
ing hotel at the corner of the rue Mon 
sieur le Prince and the rue Racine, in the 
Latin Quartet 


DEAN WALTER McCORNACK 
By R. H. Shreve 


Tue daily press of late November car 
ried the announcement that “Walter R 
MeCornack, Cleveland architect, will be 
come Dean of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology’s School of  Architec 
ture...” 

“Dean of the School of Architecture!” 
What manner of man is suggested to 
one’s imagination by that title? To whom 
do we entrust direction of the school train 
ing of our future professionals? For what 
are these leaders chosen? 

If the educational purposes of the sev 
eral schools were examined, if the em 
phasis placed by each on some particular 
phase of training were noted, would it 
be possible by this study, through syn 
thesis, to produce “deans” peculiarly fitted 
to the tasks which the respective schools 
have set themselves? Or if, per contra, one 
were to undertake to indicate a fitting 
type by analysis of the qualifications of 
those now holding deanships in the recog 


nized schools, or if, from such analysis, 


one were to construct a composite, would 
there be much of definition in the re 
sultant? 


“Now, Huxley from one bone could make 
An unknown beast; so if I take 

This course of teaching. and from thence 
Construct a dean by inference : 


and with apologies to Oliver Herford 
What would he be 


\ pedagogue a scholar, an adm trator 
\ student of the Fine Arts, or a constructor 
Practicing architect landscape engineer 


planner or 


Theorist ’ 


On all sides one finds a bewilding as 
sortment of talent and types until the 
conclusion is forced that “circumstances” 
control the expression of choice by the 
ordaining power 

Comes now Walter MecCornack. to be 
Dean of M.LT.’s school 

What manner of man is he? What “ci 
cumstances” lie back of his choice 

Born in Illinois and nurtured there dur 
ing his preparatory education, he must in 
that day have seemed a representative of 
the far West when he came to Boston to 
enter the School of Architecture of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

But Boston, and New England else- 
where, found him helpful in various archi 
tectural problems before he moved once 
more westward to find more pressing com- 
missions in the study of Cleveland's 
schools. Even broader fields Ope ned in the 
study and consultation he gave to the 
Southern School Building and Industrial 
College Program of the Julius Rosenwald 
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Fund, and in his work as a member of 
the Commission of five architects appoint 
ed to study the school building problems 
of New York City. 

It is not surprising that with this broad 
background, filled in with more personal 
commissions in architectural practice Wal- 
ter MeCornack 


cent 


should have come in re- 
vears to an intense interest in the 
problems grouped under that much used 
term, “Housing.” A working member of 
President Hoover’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership, a civic 
worker through membership on Cleve- 
land’s City Plan Committee and its Build- 
ing Code Committee, he has acquired 
poise in academic fields as well by virtue 
of his teaching and lectures in educational 
centers throughout the upper easterly sec- 
tion of the nation. 

He has found time too for an active 
part in the local and national problems of 
his profession as Director of the American 
Institute of Architects. Professional stand- 
ards of the highest type have ever been 
his—soundness, fairness, honesty of pur- 
pose, resistance to abuse and racketeering, 
a social devotion to recognition of the 
needs of those with whose problems he had 
to deal. 

To many of us who have worked with 
him it has seemed that his great contribu- 
tion to his profession has been made 
through his effort to bring to the archi- 
tects of the nation the problem of par- 
ticipation in the creation of the small 
houses which are now built so largely 
without their aid, and his urgent message 
that they should study the social prob- 
lems which lie behind the question mark 
—Housing.” One may picture an alto- 
gether “fortuitous concourse” in the coin- 
cidence of McCornack’s appointment to 
M.LT., with his background of a wide 
understanding of the national quest in the 
domain of Shelter, and the simultaneous 
announcement of the initiation of plans 
for extensive research by the Department 
of City Planning to determine broad, long- 
range principles of public housing in re- 
lation to planned communities. 


* 


His future colleagues and his students 
will find in Walter McCornack human 
qualities without which no capability could 
bring success in an educational field—ap- 
proachability, friendliness, loyalty, con- 
scientious application to duty, leadership 
and direct speaking. 

Whether by force of circumstance, by 
wisdom of the ordaining power or by 
unanimous choice of a jury of his peers, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 
been given as Dean of its School of Ar- 
chitecture a man whom you would gladly 
place in charge of a boy’s study, your 
son’s—one who is certain to build in his 
students those ideals, those qualifications 
most to be desired in the architect of 
today—and tomorrow. It is this combina- 
tion of the man of human qualities with 
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the skilled technician in architecture that 
promises success for Walter MeceCornack 
and the School of 


direction. 


Architecture under his 


* 


THEY SAY— 


“Most sculpture is cheese.”—Louis Saint- 
Gaudens. 


“All things fear time but time fears the 
pyramids.’"—An Arab of the 
thirteenth century. 


chronicler 


‘I consider the education of our s 
and our emotions rather more impo 
than the 
Yutang. 


education of our ideas.” 


“T think that artists in general shou! 
suppressed or diverted. By force if neces 
sary. The more obstinate could be locked 
in padded studios and well paid for keep 
ing their works under cover. Whatever 
they did of their own volition could be 
stored for the next generation to sort over 
and choose from. Life is short and 
art is a pain in the neck.’”’—Paul Saint- 
Gaudens. 


} 
" 
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Parallels of Criticism: The Lincoln Memorial 


Not one of the neo-classic buildings of our 


time possesses that 


command over our 
spirit without which there can be no 
genuine architecture . not the peri- 
style of the Lincoln Memorial. These are 
the death masks of a culture long dis- 
appeared from the earth and whose soul, 
for good or evil, is beyond recall. . . . 
Henry Bacon surrounded his Lincoln 
Memorial with Greek columns as accurate 
in delineation and attitude [as the painter 
David reproduced the Greek heroes on 
Napoleonic canvasses] and shattered them 
by an intrusion of a realism that is at 
once sugary and harsh—JosepH Hupnut 
in “Architecture Discovers the Present,” 
The American Scholar. 


Suppose that this memorial had been built 
at some time in the recent past when some 
slight and passing fashion was in vogue? 
What if it had been Victorian Gothic like 
the Connecticut State Capitol, Roman- 
esque like the old Washington Post Office, 
or art nouveau, or in the Mission style, or 
as coldly cubic as the Lenin tomb in Mos- 
cow? What then? My considered opinion 
is that had any one of these horrid things 
happened, by this time it would have 
achieved the fate justly impending over 
the Romanesque Post Office. Eternal veri- 
ties do not submit themselves to clever 
experimentation —Ratpu Apams Cram in 
a letter to the editor of The American 
Scholar. 


CHICAGO: TIME FOR ANOTHER FIRE 
By Milton S. Mayer 


Excerpts from the author's article in Harpers Magazine, November, 1938 


Serious groups of little thinkers have 
been gathering all over Chicago the past 
couple of years. They order the blue-plate 
luncheon and proceed to tell one another 
that Chicago is ripe for reform. These good 
people are all amateurs. They know that 
their city is the world’s champion sinkhole, 
but they don’t know why, and they don’t 
know what to do about it. So they form a 
committee and, after the third luncheon, 
the committee falls apart. 

Reformers can’t reform Chicago. What 
has always wrecked reform in Chicago is 
the nature of reformers, reformers every- 
where. They don’t know what they want, 
they don’t know why they want it, and 
they don’t know what to do with it when 
they get it. So it is stolen from them by 
men who know what to do with it. 

The present reform movement is the 
first in forty years. It is a movement leader- 
less, bodiless, directionless, of the only peo- 
ple who can reform a city. It is a movement 
among the Bohunks. The Bohunks feel, 


very vaguely, that something is happening 
in other cities and not in Chicago, and that 
maybe they are the reason. 

Something is going to happen. 

Not today. Not tomorrow. Chicago, if 
you want to know what has happened to it 
since Insull, has merely grown a little 
worse. Taxes are higher. The poor are 
hungrier. The blighted area, fifty square 
miles of the city’s two hundred, hasn't 
been touched. The schools have the highest 
non-instructional expenditures in the coun- 
try. The streets are full of holes, and the 
garbage is disposed of by kicking it round 
until it gets lost. 

Chicago has been hustling since the day 
it was born. It has been a boom town and 
a crash town, a speculator and a card- 
sharp, a continuous pay-night in Leadville 
for every one of its hundred years. It is this 
that is unique about Chicago. Boston and 
Philadelphia, New Orleans and St. Louis 
are cities with a past. In such cities, as in 
New York, there are values of leisure. !n 
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vo there are none. In Chicago the 
. on, it is always on, and it is on from 
bottom 

onlv thing that counts is front. Chi 
ad always had the front 


d the Commercial Club it has built 


Between 


front swimming in sunlight, with a 
il along the length, the paper-thin 
of the city. You must see the parks 
e lake-front and the skyline, and 
st say, with the late Wilham 

| tho: A noble and a spacious city 
City Beautiful. The Burnham Lake 
t Plan was drawn up in 1909. It gave 
orld the goal of the City Beautiful 
But since 1909 the City Beautiful has be 
less important, to some people, than 
Citv Livable. Everything Chicago has, 
gone into that rim around the lake, 
park and sky-line 
vater, is a Hollywood set, creating the 
sion of non-existent depth. Behind the 
Citv Beautiful lies the Chicago that neither 
e visitor nor the suburbanite knows or 
ts to know. This is the City Monoto- 
nous. the Chicago of cottage-tenements 
hrown up hurriedly, flimsily, after the Fire 
ff ‘71. Here live the Bohunks, the people 
thout the heart or the carfare to see the 


the whole thing, 


ike. Here buildings come down when they 
fall down, and buildings never go up. 
Twenty-five per cent of the vast area of 
Chicago is officially slums. There has never 
heen any money in slum clearance. The 
temporary” slums of the *70s remained. 
When the New Deal decided that slum- 
clearance was public business it turned to 
the cities and asked them for their plans. 
Plans? What would Chicago be doing with 
plans? It had none. It has none now. Its 
Planning Commission, an unofficial body 
of 350 citizens described at its inception as 
‘hard-boiled business men” who would 
make Chicago attractive to visitors from 
ill parts of the world,” meets once a year 
and changes personnel when somebody dies. 
It is interested in a lake-front airport, in 
| subway serving the downtown depart- 
nent stores. It is not interested in the 
relation of traction to highways, in the 
rehabilitation of blighted areas, in a land- 
se survey preliminary to government hous- 


* 


Chicago didn’t need a plan. The people 
ho run Chicago, in and out of government, 
id their own plan for government housing. 
Over the most extortionate handicaps, 
ree federal projects have been completed. 
\fter five years of sabotage, in and out of 
e courts, a single project for Negroes is 
dy to go up. The business interests have 
ght them all. And the last session of 
State legislature, with the Republicans 
ting with the Chicago delegates, refused 
permit the necessary tax exemption for 
1,000,000 of federal housing money of- 
ed Illinois for further projects. Private 
terprise and the slums were saved. 
Planning? There hasn’t been any time 
planning. Chicago, doubling its wealth 
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and its population every time the census unong olher thungs : structive 
man stuck his head in, has been rushing on the subject. It appears that at 
and roaring forward for a century, stum tradition sanctions the use of oil a wartat 
bling over its dead, hiding its debris for the protection of masonry umd thal 
shooting and shouting and grabbing and no less an architect than Wr <p 
sky scraping, hoping it will last forever three-coat work for Uhe interior surtaces 
saving it will and known gy it wont, beat 1 St Paul's 
ing the gun, beating the lights, beating the Dh ¢ of this preservative s} . 
law. Chicago hasn't heard the voices that Ie TCHESSIY proek off Is;e rae ' . 
in much less than a hundred vears come ts thought presul rN Chiat Wr 
trouble cities. Who is there in (¢ hicago to mort nan oO ' ever have ool tte 
take time to hear them, to listen for then the blasphemy of painting stonework. But 
above the noise of men and pigs and the clearest evidence, in blach te 
forges? is to be found in the St. Paul 
accounts vhich the Wee - t 
been publishing in summarize {i | 
* the final installment of whi ppea 
the Society's recently issued Volume \\ 
PAINTED STONEWORK No less than £1,936 was paid for paint 
; ing the whole interior of the Cathedral 
From The Architect ar Bu \ «| hetween Decembes 1708. and Decemis 
Those gay subalterns whose Stonehenge 1710, and there had been an earler pav 
exploit was front-page news some weeks ment of nearly £600 for paintis the apse 
ago are not the only advocates of painted — in imitation marble and gold. Our almost 
stonework. The annual Report of the So superstitious reverence for naked masonry 
ciety for the Protection of Ancient Build is thus shown to be a comparatively 
ings, which has just come out, contains, recent acquirement 
COMPETITIONS 
By H. 8S. Goodhart-Rendel 
PRESIDE? OYAI s ' 
An excerpt from the inaugural address at the R.I.B.A., I Nove r 7, 1038 
Nevertheless, good as the buildings were by routine, and it may not be long befor 


at Glasgow, good as they promise to be at 
New York, we could wish that the de- 
signs for both had been the subjects of 
open competition. The year of president- 
ship that I have already enjoyed has 
shown me more plainly than ever before and it will then be the duty of 
both the necessity and the difficulty of the — this Institute, even more than it is at pres 
Institute’s policy of urging that open com ent, to mold such mass-production 


quite good mass-products can he ordered 
from the architectural departments of big 
shops It is not impossible that such mass 


production may eventually absorb the 
major part of our country’s architect iral 


activity, 


into 
petitions be held upon all important occa- elasticity and into being accessible by new 
When that state of things is in 
being it may be hard indeed to persuade 
timid layman who hopes for little better our timid layman that it is his duty to 
in his architect than a man of whom he 


already knows the worst. Its necessity is 


sions. Its difficulty is sometimes real, and ideas 


is always feared and exaggerated by the 


plunge into the unknown by promoti 


\t present however 
perceived only by those to whom the con- we can assure him that the dan 


an open competition 


stant advancement of our architecture is fears are less than those of which he i 
an obligation due to our national pride. » him that the 

What the timid layman would really safe man among architects is as often 
like best would be to go into a shop full of | not the tired man; that the 
buildings, as he goes into a shop full of 
furniture, to buy one, and to have it re- 


unconscious, we can wart 


building he 
likes and wishes to reproduce may be out 
of date before his production is finished 
erected by the man who for many years and that if he tries his hand at hom 
has served him well in looking after his architecture with his trustv man of drains. 
drains and small repairs. He would then he is laying himself open to unforeseet 
have chosen the building he fancied and 
the man he trusted, and need fear no un- 
expected result. If he were a_ regular, 
rather than an occasional 


perils as real as those of home carpentry 


and home medicine 


builder, he 
would like to have at his hand some trusty 
designers so well trained in his preferences 
that he could safely leave them to them- 


I make no apology for preaching at all 
seasons and in all places the Institute's 
because I think 
that a great many people, while believing 


gospel of competitions, 


selves. it, do not realize its paramount impor 
Now is not all this very natural? Quite 


tance. The davs of enlightened patronage 
good buildings are already mass-produced 


are almost over, and the number of lay 
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men that can pick a good architect is as 
small as the that can 
pick a good portrait painter. On the one 
hand, you have a body of employers that 
normally go for their architecture to the 
men they like meeting at golf clubs or at 
city dinners; on the other, you have a 
body of brilliant men who are 
mostly better at architecture than at 
“mixing” or feasting. The work produced 
by the good mixers and the good feasters 
may often be all that its occasion requires, 


number of those 


young 


but it is fairly certain to miss opportuni- 
ties that for the general good of architec- 
ture ought to be taken. Now, the compe- 
tition, as things are, is the only door that 
can always be left open to the unknown 
man who has something to give that the 
world of architecture needs. If we wish 
our art not to degenerate into a genteel 
branch of commerce we must see that this 
door stands wide. 

Architecture cannot thrive without a 
constant supply of ideas, and the most fer- 
tile ideas will often be found in the heads 
of young and unknown men. Architectural 
ideas cannot be materialized—cannot be 
fully born without opportunities—and I 


think the Institute ought to be a sort of 
Queen Charlotte’s Hospital for providing 
what is necessary for their delivery. As is 


generally known, the President of the In- 
stitute is asked to nominate 
architects for particular undertakings, and 
occasionally is able within the limits of 
his knowledge to tap new veins of ore, to 
point the way to unexploited talent. Al- 
most always, however, he is asked not who 
would do the job best, but who has done 
most jobs of the same kind. I always won- 
der why architects are commonly supposed 
to be like the baker in The Hunting of 
the Snark, who “could only bake _ bride- 
cake,” or the butcher who “could only 
kill beavers.” In trade such specialization 
is convenient; it would, no doubt be un- 
reasonable to ask a greengrocer for a string 
of sausages, and I daresay that a good 
many commercial portrait painters would 
run aground if they were to tackle sea- 
scapes. There are, moreover, some kinds of 
buildings in which specialized skill can 
only be acquired by experience, but there 
are not many. Nevertheless, it is often 
impossible to convince the authority wish- 
ing to build a branch library or a mar- 
ket that any architect can possibly do it 
who has not built many libraries or mar- 
kets before. If such authorities only would 
hold a competition with a specialist as 
their assessor, both they and he might 
learn a great deal. 


sometimes 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE BUILDING CORPORATION 
By Paul D. Angell 


VICE PRESIDENT, CHICAGO REAI 


ESTATE BOARD 


Excerpts from an address before the Illinois Society of Architects, September 27, 1938 


Just as the State has granted franchises to 
toll bridge, drainage, river levee, gas, water, 
power and electric light corporations, it 
may find good and valid reasons to issue a 
franchise to Public Service Building Cor- 
porations to perform a public service in 
and rebuilding the sium and 
blight districts of Chicago and other towns 
and villages in Ilinois. 


removing 


The initial step requires an act to be 
passed by the State Legislature. This act 
should define specifically what constitutes 
a blighted area; it might be well that the 
act actually describe, by boundary, the 
blight area now existing in cities of over 
150,000. The preamble should further re- 
cite that the demolition of the area, or any 
part of the same, and the rebuilding there- 
of, in accordance with the provisions of the 
act, would constitute and be of a public use 
and benefit. 

Generally speaking, the act must mold 
the Public Service Building Corporation 
after the pattern of the existing public 
service companies. Its organization and 
control should be such as to render it ac- 
ceptable to the general public as a medium 
for investment of capital. 

The activities of the corporation would 
be restricted to blight clearance and its 
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rebuilding, subject to a master plan of the 
city or village, relating to zoning and build- 
ing restrictions, street layouts, parks and 
playground facilities. 

No limitation should be imposed by the 
act in reference to the cost of building 
improvements, nor as to maximum rentals 
to be charged or dividends earned. In the 
absence of monopoly, the law of supply 
and demand may be depended upon to op- 
erate to the advantage of the people. 

There should be a provision in the act 
allowing for the construction of commer- 
cial buildings, provided, however, such 
building structures form an integral part 
of the development of the district, in ac- 
cordance with the master zoning plan. 

The act should not restrict the alienation 
of any property within the area after the 
work of reconstruction of the area, or any 
part thereof, has been completed. This con- 
dition is necessary in order to induce private 
capital participation in the rebuilding and 
development of the blighted districts. 

The act should provide for the meth- 
odical and regulated demolition and _re- 
building of the blighted area, not from the 
standpoint of providing low cost housing 
for the low income groups, but for the pur- 
pose of removing a cancerous growth af- 
fecting the entire community. 


The law would provide for the cre; 
of a board or commission, in whom w 
be vested the authority to determin 
financial responsibility of the respect 
corporations, the adequacy of the finan: 
plans, the methods of financing, the p| 
of demolition and reconstruction of 
area involved, and such other supervisor 
authority as is reasonably necessary to 
protect the interest of the investing public 
and the community. 

Visualizing briefly the administrative 
requisites of the law, we may consider the 
following procedure. Upon the incorpora- 
tion of a Public Service Building Corpora- 
tion, such corporation would have the right 
to petition the Board for the allocation to 
it of a certain area; such petition to be 
accompanied by written plans and specifi- 
cations for the rehabilitation of the area 
described therein, together with an esti- 
mate of the cost of demolition and recon 
struction. 

The Board would be empowered to al 
locate the area affected by such approved 
plans and specifications to the corporation 
submitting the same, provided said cor- 
poration should furnish a bond for the 
faithful performance of the enterprise. 

The service corporation would acquire 
the exclusive right to purchase any and 
all parcels of real estate included in the 
area, and in the event it would acquire by 
purchase the title to a fractional percentage 
of all property in said area within one year 
from date, it would thereupon have the 
right to acquire the title to the balance of 
the real estate by the exercise of the power 
of eminent domain in the manner provided 
by the general laws of the State. 

The chief constructive feature of the 
proposed Public Service Building Corpora- 
tion Act would be the fact that large dis- 
tricts will be contemporaneously affected 
by demolition and rebuilding on a competi- 
tive basis. It is not inconceivable to suppose 
that within a few years from the passage 
of the act, the slum districts, usually lo- 
cated in the heart of the city, enveloping 
and smothering, as it were, the so-called 
downtown retail districts, may be trans- 
formed into healthy residential communi- 
ties. If the cities assist in the re-planning, 
re-zoning, landscaping and otherwise re- 
molding their very best locations, the re- 
sultant social and economic values 
more than justify the experiment. 

Should the proposed Public Service 
Building Corporation be created by an act 
of the State Legislature tomorrow, the 
question will still remain as to its constitu 
tionality. To grant to private corporations 
the right to invoke the power of eminent 
domain, automatically places such a grant 
under the necessity of judicial interpreta 
tion. The proposed corporation obvious!; 
faces the same difficulties which other pri- 
vate public service corporations had to 
face in our history. The courts did n 
quickly approve the idea of granting t! 
use of eminent domain by private corpora 
tions. 


will 
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;, November 16.—Show us what 
aws or paints, and we can tell 
That is the 
theory on which mental patients in Belle- 
spital are being examined by the 
chiatrists with the help of the WPA 


Federal Art Project. There’s an idea here. 


how crazy he is. 


Possibly we could have the same combina- 


put to work on architectural draw- 


Thursday, November 17.—Sherley W. 
Morgan, director of the Princeton School 
f Architecture, was the first of a num- 
if educational leaders who will tell us 


from time to time what the schools are 
loing. Speaking at the League today, he 

oted Albert Edward Wiggam in connec- 
tion with a vocational intelligence scale. 
lhe scale, I believe, was devised by James 
Barr of Stanford University in collabora- 
number of other educators. 
It takes more intelligence, for instance, 


tion with a 


to be a traveling salesman than it does 
to be an undertaker. Assuming that the 


with the hobo, and 
extends up to 2,000 representing an in- 
tellectual like Thomas Edison, 
here does the architect fit in? Barr and 
s 30 collaborating educators score the 
rchitect at 1628, which is just under the 
physician’s at 1671, and also slightly un- 


cale starts at zero 


genius 


ier the 


university professor, who scores 
I7$1. It is somewhat deflating personally 
o find that an editor rates only 1284, but 
t picture is brightened by the fact that 
he high-grade journalist goes above both 
architect and physician to 1691, 


Monday, November 21.—Architects, deco- 
itors, and the press turned out for a 
preview of the Pittsburgh Glass Institute 
Competition entries and awards this after- 
noon in Pedae Galleries. It is not only 


a good show in itself, but, as one visitor 
remarked, “Even aside from the subject 
f better use of glass, it is a first-class 
exhibition of photography.” Among those 

ame to have an early look was 
Jul E. Garnsey, who is painting the 
New York World’s Fair with brushes of 


comet's hair. He was telling me that Jesse 
st colorist of the San Francisco 
Fair, is a very good friend of his. Stanton, 
0 sit recently, was recalling that most 
Tar iat run into a second year are 
repainted by someone else. Possibly an 
exer t scheme would be for Garnsey 
- inton simultaneously to entrain for 


site coasts and swap jobs in 1940. 
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Tuesday, November 2? At a dinner of 
the New York tonight l 


struck by the fact that the younger gen 


( hapter 


Was 


eration has climbed into the saddle. Time 


was, not so long ago, when the younger 
men sat quietly and respectfully while 
a few of the elder statesmen expressed 


opinions which were thereupon immedi 
ately adopted as the sense of the meeting. 


Tonight the older statesmen were con 
spicuous by their absence, but lest we 
reach too hastily a conclusion, it must 


be set down that an important announce 
ment by Robert Moses 
livered at the Museum of Natural History 
regarding the City’s future plans for hous 
Apparently 


was being de 


ing. every architect who 
thought he might possibly get a job had 


gone up there instead. 


* 


Wednesday, November 23.—Robert Moses 
certainly must have taken to heart the oft 
quoted dictum of Daniel H 
“Make no small plans; they have nothing 


Burnham- 


in them to stir men’s souls.” The Com- 
missioner came out last night with the 
suggestion that in this matter of slum 
clearance and low rental housing, the city 
might well fish, cut bait, or go ashore. 


With a clearly envisioned problem ahead 
of us, the steps now under way are merely 
a drop in the bucket. If we really mean 
to rebuild America on a new 
not 


standard of 
decency, why tackle the job as if 
we meant it? 

Specifically he suggested that the City 
embark upon ten slum clearance projects 
costing, together with the necessary public 
improvements, $200,000,000, and also five 
low-cost housing developments to be un- 
dertaken by limited dividend companies. 
His suggestions are not merely large, they 
are also specific. As to what we should use 
for money, Mr. Moses suggested that an 
additional one cent tax on cigarettes will 
finance $140,000,000 worth of new 
ing. One well established tradition in con- 


hous- 


nection with a great municipal program 
—the feeling that selection of sites should 
be carried on under cover—he knocks in 
the head with: “You can’t buy land to 
clear slums as though you were shopping 
for basement bargains.” Again he points 
out the folly of attempting to make this 
new housing pay for itself by ascending 
tax appraisals over the years, which of 
course would defeat the low rental goal. 
The taxes on slum clearance areas he feels 
should be based on the assessed valuation 
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of the land and b iildings at the tume of 
acquisition 
This is mot the place to go imnto the 


aiministrative and other financing details, 


about which we = shall probably hear 
plenty, but merely to accent the fact that 
“where there is no vision, the peopk 
perish.” 


Now f mbe r 


Germantown, 


Saturday, Csrumble 


thorpe” in Pa.. otherwise 


known as “John Wister’s Big House 

seems to be in danger of destruction in 
the interests of so-called progress John 
Wister’s place was just across the creek 
from James  Logan’s Stenton and 
Charles W. Peale’s “Belfield.” The vear 
1744 saw it built of local stone, and oak 
timbers from John Wister’s woods. Orig 


inally it was a two and a half story house 
its rather steeply pitched roof unbroken 
and the front 


rool of 


by dormers Across one end 
(rer 
line of the 
baleon) 


what has been called a pent 
marked the 
second floor. It was broken by a 
the The old 
now on the main crowded thoroughfare of 
then 


earned out 


mantown hood 


over main entrance 


not what it 
the 
alterations 
the 
have disappeared and 
the 


Germantown, is 
Along about 1808 
major 


was 
family 
Dormers 


some appear 


in the front root. C,ermantown lhennl 


and balcony per 
haps most unfortunate of all stom 
work the front 
pebble-dash Nevertheless, what is 
“John Wister’s Big Ho 
tainly deserving of preservation as a | 

toric monument. Miss Frances A. Wister, 
Mrs. Frank Miles Day, Fiske Kimball 
H. Louis Duhring, and Mrs. Clarence ¢ 
Zantzinger are in an imposing list of thos 
The 
Germantown 
m the 


on with 


left to 


WAS covered 


us in ise’ is cer 


banded together as 
Grumblethorpe Assn., 5267 


Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


preserving the old house 


W ho have been 


hope of 


Friday, December 2.—The murals for the 


big rotunda, Oregon State ¢ apitol, are 
just about to be sent West. I stopped in 
at the studio to see what Frank H 
Schwarz and Barry Faulkner had done 
for Oregon. The first and last impression 


of these murals is that here are pictures 
of real people, the pioneers along the 
Oregon Trail, led by Lewis and Clark 


Frank Schwarz tells me that their only 


instructions were, “nothing symbolical.” 


Here then are trappers, woodsmen, Indi- 
ans, loggers, and all the rest of those who 


opened up the great Northwest, not vague 




















conventionalized figures, but real por- 
traits that bring much closer those hardy 


forbears of ours. 


* 


Monday, December 5—There was a hint 
in the air, when Robert Moses sprang his 
ambitious plans for low rental housing in 
New York City, that the project was 
not so simple as it appeared in his glow- 
ing recommendations. The hard-boiled 
housers are now bringing in their findings. 
The Citizens Housing Council, under 
whose sponsorship Mr. Moses launched 
his suggestions, finds a number of snags: 
high land costs, the payment for parks 
and schools out of housing funds, the 
method of buying land, tenant selection 
turned over to the Department of Wel- 
fare, and his cigarette tax proposal. An- 
other group of men who have been closely 
associated with the housing movement— 
Aronovici, Ballard, Churchill, Feiss, Les- 
caze, Mayer, Mumford, and Ralph Walker 
—attack the cost of land, the density of 
development, the use of what is purely 
a consumer’s tax, and the use of relief 
labor. All agree that Robert Moses, as 
usual, has performed a valuable public 
service by starting the ball rolling, but 
the direction in which it rolls needs study 
and careful control. 


Tuesday, December 6.—Apropos of a visit 
to the Bauhaus preview in The Museum 
of Modern Art: I used to think I knew 
what those fellows were trying to do. 
Gropius put it clearly enough in his early 
writings. The scientific approach to a 
knowledge of materials, light, sound, heat 
—as a proper basis for design—seemed 
obviously justifiable. Early data compiled 
in Bauhaus efforts carried conviction as 
to its authenticity and value as planning 
tools. Between that period and the pres- 
ent show lies a gap in which the meaning 
of the effort has, for me at least, dis- 
appeared in a pea-soup fog. Talking with 
Frederick Ackerman in an earnest effort 
to re-orient my mind, I asked him what 
the present conglomeration of abstracts, 
wire shapes, and distorted forms meant. 
“T spent about ten years of my life trying 
to find out,” he said, “and now my com- 
placency with regard to the whole thing 
is summed up in ‘What the hell does it 
matter?’ ” 


* 


Thursday, December 8—Continuing a 
series of talks by heads of the various 
architectural schools before The Archi- 
tectural League, Dean Meeks presented at 
luncheon today the case for Yale. He told 
us some interesting facts and figures about 
the School of the Fine Arts in its four 
departments. What the architects listened 
most carefully for, however, was some 
indication as to the philosophy back of 
the teaching of architecture. The Dean’s 
words on this particular subject were care- 


fully chosen, and had apparently been 
considered from many points of view: 

“We all realize that the arts are going 
through a stage of change, revision, and 
readjustment. Stylistic eclecticism in 
architecture seems to be making way for 
spontaneity in design, truly reflecting con- 
temporary social conditions, materials, 
and methods of construction. Out of this 
may come—nay, surely will come—'style’ 
to replace ‘the styles. But underlying 
architecture is a fundamental esthetic 
which has developed through the millennia 
of human experience. Composition, bal- 
ance, rhythm, proportion, and scale are 
perennial and will endure through all 
vicissitudes and attacks. Functionalism 
and expressionism are the intellectual 
sisters of such underlying principles. They 
also are perennial. Together these basic 
considerations will form and dominate the 
new architecture. By them architecture 
will be judged, as heretofore, throughout 
its continuous and glorious history. 

“To carry out this simple policy of 
fundamentals requires a curriculum based 
on experience on the one hand, and pro- 
phetic vision on the other. This latter 
element is not so chimerical as it sounds. 
First of all tendencies should be tolerated, 
recognized, and examined. I am a firm 
believer in the inherent good sense of the 
keen young American. He is curious; he 
wants to experiment, but he also wants 
to know. Any school which is to be effec- 
tive today must lead these inquiring 
young minds. It cannot push. And above 
all it cannot forbid.” 


* 


Monday, December 12.—Up to Boston to 
join with possibly a thousand others in 
honoring William Emerson, Dean of the 
Architectural School at M.I.T. The occa- 
sion was nicely balanced between pleas- 
urable anticipation and deep regret. On 
the one hand, the Architectural School 
was entering upon a new phase of its 
life, in a new building on the Cambridge 
side of the Charles River, a building that 
for all its strict adherence to traditional 
forms, seems to lack no smallest detail of 
comfort and convenience. Shades of the 
old Walker Building!—where, although we 
had electricity for night drafting coming 
through suspended individual bulbs, the 
heat in the building was turned off at 
sundown in the traditional New England 
spirit of thrift. And now here are drafting 
room comforts almost unbelievable, with 
a flood of indirect lighting that permits 
no shadows upon a drawing board. 

On the other hand, the motivating force 
of the school is retiring to a well earned 
rest from labors that, though clothed in 
all the polished suavity of the famed 
William Emerson personality, nevertheless 
reached deep down into the human and 
personal side of those who sought educa- 
tion, and particularly those who sought it 
under financial difficulties. Many an archi- 


tect schooled at M.LT. will lo« bac 
upon his relationship with the Dean po 
so much as one of preceptor and student 
but almost as one of father and soy 
One of the most enjoyable parts of the 
opening was the opportunity to look over 
the work of past years, chronologically ay. 
ranged on the walls. What some man 
search of a thesis did in 1887 is interesting 
to compare, for instance, with some Johy 
Taylor Arms drawings of a later tine 


even then showing the microscopic quality 
which has marked the later etcher. The 
reign of strict classicism continued over 
many years, disturbed occasionally by 
influences rococo, art nouveau, or perhaps 
Far Eastern, but surely in any futur 
display the work of 1937 and 1938, freed 
of all quest for beauty, will date itself 
even more conspicuously than anything 
else the many years have produced. 


* 


Tuesday, December 13.—Scurrying around 
Boston, renewing old friendships, crossing 
and recrossing the Common from upper 
Newbury Street offices to lower Milk 
Street in the midst of the famous cows’ 
most intricate meanderings, the day was 
indeed a good one. At its end, turning into 
a berth for New York, I marvelled at the 
fact that it had been possible within the 
last few hours to talk with Daland Chan- 
dler, Henry R. Shepley, Francis Bulfinch, 
Adrian Sawyer, Harry B. Little, Stanley 
B. Parker, Andrew H. Hepburn, Hubert 
Ripley, William Titcomb, John F. Lavalle 
Charles D. Maginnis, Barry Wills, Frank 
Chouteau Brown, Felix Burton, Dean 
Hudnut, Dr. Gropius, Harry J. Carlson— 
a pretty good architectural bag, and yet 
there were a lot of misses—those who 
were out on the job or possibly out in 
search of another client. 


Thursday, December 15.—Antonin Ray- 
mond, who went to Japan with Frank 
Lloyd Wright to build the Imperial Hotel, 
remained there for eighteen years. He has 
come back to America to stay, largely, 
I imagine, because of the fact that all the 
world seems to be suffering from an epi- 
demic of nationalism, and Japan, like 
many other countries, is inclined to have 
the new Japan built by the Japanese 
rather than by any foreigners. Raymond's 
experience and observations are particu- 
larly valuable for the reason that he saw 
Japan before its native culture withered 
before the devasting blast of Western 
ideas. There the master builder was archi- 
tect, free of any considerations as to the 
achievement of art, and interested only 
in building well with the materials at 
hand. Raymond stirred us, at a League 
luncheon today, with a message produc- 
tive of much self-questioning on the part 
of the architects who heard him. This 's 
no place to attempt the boiling down of 
his message—it is far too important for 
that. Read it in the next issue. 
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n FOR CEILINGS: Unfinished attic floors, responsible for NS 
7 large heat losses, are insulated in an amazingly short time quis 1 c\ \} 
os by simply laying and expanding Kimsul blankets between - t 
ilk 2 joists. Kimsul is so light it can be laid directly onto the 
Ws" plaster base. 
)as 
ito 
he 
he 
in 
ch, . 
low @ Made of wood fibres whose natural resistance to heat 
ort is increased by interweaving, creping, and laminating, 
Nt Kimsul’s*“K” factor of .27 (Peebles) ranks it as one of the 
nk most efficient insulating materials known. Being flexible as 
‘an cloth, it fits snugly so no point need be left unprotected. 
- ° ° -_ ° . 
aa Scientifically processed, Kimsul is highly resistant to 
‘a fire, vermin, and moisture. It is so light and flexible that, 
. properly installed, it stays where it’s put ... providing per 
manent protection ... even when walls settle. 
Its cost per square foot is low. Being expandable and 
ay- made the right size to fit between standard studs, it goes 
: up rapidly, without cutting or fitting .. . reducing time 
™ and labor costs. 
las 
7 . . 3 : The cost of insulating with Kimsul is soon returned in 
he FOR SIDE WALLS AND ROOFS: Made in blankets of just the fuel savings. In new homes the use of Kimsul sometimes 
: right width to fit snugly between studding, Kimsul minimizes fit- d Dies dian coal @ 6 dun iene \. - 
pl- ting and cutting. In side walls simply nail one end of blanket to reduces the size and cost of the heating plant sufficiently 
ike the header, draw the free end down and fasten at the bottom. to practically pay for the insulation. 
ve a In sloping roofs, the same easy procedure is followed, save that 
ia retaining laths are nailed along the edges. . * * ' 
d’s FOR CAULKING: With Kimsul it's easy to seal those important, 
“u- but often neglected, openings around window and door frames. 
aw The short ends left over from insulating non-standard openings are 
ideal caulking material. "Reg. U.S. & Can. Pat. Off. 
as 
Tn 
hi- KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION (Kimsul Division), Neenah, Wi in 
he Established 1872 ' 
nm NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street * CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue 
: ; AFi | 
al Mail me, without Same 
ue obligation, copy 
“a of booklet describ- Address 
1 ' ing Kimsul, also a 
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BOOKS 


The most important experiment in art education of the twentie) 


century: an illustrated life history of the late Bauhaus. 


BAUHAUS, DESSAU: 


ADLER MOTOR CAR: 1929 
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COFFEE- AND TEAPOTS: 


BAUHAUS 1919-1928, Edited by Herbert Bayer, Walter Gropig, 
Ise Gropius. The Museum of Modern Art, New York 


4 
-< Pp. 
550 illustrations. 715 x 10. $3.75. 


The span of existence of the Bauhaus coincides almost exaeth 
with that of the German Republic. A world-famed product of 
the extraordinary post-War cultural renaissance in Germany 
it was appropriately closed by the Nazi government in 1938 
The Bauhaus was formed by Walter Gropius in 1919 with th 
combination of the Weimar Academy and the Arts and Craft: 
School. Its purpose was “to create a consulting art center {i 
industry and the trades;” its credo: “The complete building \: 
the final aim of the visual arts. Their noblest function was one 
the decoration of buildings. Architects, painters and_ sculptor: 
must recognize anew the composite character of a building a 
an entity... . Art is not a ‘profession.’ There is no essent 
difference between the artist and the craftsman.” 

On this basis Gropius set up his school. Designing workshop: 
were organized in which the designer executed his own work 
Two teachers were allocated to each student group, one ; 
artist and one a master craftsman. With this emphasis on tly 
integration of design and the understanding of materials, tly 
Bauhaus quickly began turning out work that attracted st 
dents from all over the world. It dealt with manufacturers 
making contracts for the design of lighting fixtures, furnitur 
accessories, textiles, wallpapers, pottery. It produced buildings 
It published books of its own design on its own press. It drey 
no line between theory and practice, or between work ai 
play: the Bauhaus parties were almost as well known in Ger 
many as the school’s more serious undertakings. 

The influence of the Bauhaus has been almost incalculabl 
there is no field of modern design which it has not affected 1 
one way or other. And today, five years after the closing o! 
the school, this influence is as great as ever. Many Bauhaus 
people are in this country: Gropius and Breuer at Harvard 
Miés van der Rohe, Hilbesheimer and Peterhans at Armour 
Albers and Schawinsky at Black Mountain College, and_ pe 
haps a dozen others who are teaching or working independent!) 
This book, which appears just as the Museum of Modern Art 
has opened its Bauhaus show in New York, is the most con 
plete record of the work, aims, and personnel of the Bauhaus 
yet published. It describes the history of this remarkable inst 
tution in detail, presents the curriculum, contains articles )) 
its outstanding teachers, and includes a tremendous number ¢! 
illustrations which cover all phases of Bauhaus activities. As ‘ 
document on one of the most important educational ventures 
of the twentieth century its value is obvious, and the illustra 
tions at the left, showing work executed ten or fifteen year 
ago, indicate that its usefulness as a guide and source book 
by no means negligible. Designed by Herbert Bayer. typos 
rapher, painter, designer and photographer, and former Bau 
haus master, it is a beautiful piece of book design. For anyone 
interested in any phase of modern art “Bauhaus 1919-19% 
is required reading. 
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WITH THE FIRST 
“LIFE HOUSE” 
COMPLETED / 


-™ a real honor... The first Life House to be completed is 
ings equipped with a Model CA Janitrol gas-fired winter air conditioner! 

dre Experience was the foundation on which the equipment selection was new York tie . : ; 
made ... Harmon National Real Estate Corporation, builders of this 

Life House, have been using Janitrol for several years and had 

abl i previously installed this make of equipment in a number of their h 

dit attractive homes. Experience is a logical yardstick to use in connec- w Cee 
g ol tion with Janitrol because the product itself has a foundation of 38 with a pridetty , 
years of experience... 38 years devoted to the - 
engineering, development and manufacture of 
per gas-fired equipment exclusively. 


Art : That experience, coupled with unexcelled plant, 
‘on laboratory and engineering facilities, places us 
haus in a most favorable position to serve the archi- 


“ tectural and building professions. Our engineer- 
: . ing department has prepared a full set of heating 
* plans for all eight of the Life Houses. Write us 
ues i today for your free copy of the “Life House 
stra Heating Plans.” ... Use the coupon. 

eal 

Ik is Furniture steel casing finished in tapestry 
pog , blue ... heavy corrugated twin heat ex- 

7 changers... float tank humidifier . . . multi- 
“ >, inspirator burners...special blower mount- 


— ing for quietness ... heavy steel plate base 
- « » glass wool filters. 
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SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Please send me a copy of “Life House Heating Plans’ as mentioned in Architectural 


Forum for January 
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Vand 
The arena for Ferdinand the Bull, in the design of which George T. Senseny was the 


: director, John Cromelin, art director—where Louis Armstrong and his band held forth 
IN movie sets designed by the archi 
tects to represent forthcoming Hol- 
lywood productions, Chicago put on a 
Ball December 2 in The Drake to outdo 
her Latin Quarter Ball of six years ago. 
Guests appeared in dress appropriate 
to the characters featured in each of 
the pictures. Airplanes from Hollywood 
delivered cargoes of glamorous ladies, 
costumes and atmosphere. Chief bene- 
ficiaries, needy young architects. 
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John Howard Raftery with Mmes. Bissell and Cochrane 


Nathaniel Owings and Lawrence Willi . 
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Seymour Blair, Mrs. Ambrose Kramer, Jr., 


Arthur Meeker, Jr., Mrs. Alfred Shaw Mr. and Mrs. William Pereira Miss Gertrude Lawrence and Walter S, Fras 
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Mr. and Mrs. Francis Chapin, relaxing from art 
and the Art Institute 
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“. Tallmadge, alias Franz Joseph Noel Flint and Mrs. Charles Dornbusch 


Forum of Events continued on page 38 
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Plus 
Forum: 

Congratulations on PLUS! It seems to 
me an excellent and badly needed pub- 
lication. My only criticism is that it seems 
a bit overtypographized, but I am delighted 
to see it come out. 

Atrrep Barr 
Director 

The Museum of Modern Art 

New York, N. Y. 


Reference to December issue, PLUS, p. 
10: Philadelphia, 1876: “All buildings at 
this exposition still preserved a sympa- 
thetic and primitive colonial style .. .” 

The good Dr. S. Giedion ought to take 
a look sometime at Memorial Hall, Hor- 
ticultural Hall. They were built for the 
exposition and are still in use, in Fair- 
mount Park. If they are primitive colonial 
in his opinion, then I am sympathetic. 

A. M. SuuMate 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Supervision? 
Forum: 

The FHA has made a major contribu- 
tion in arousing the interest of the mort- 
gage lender to carry on and carry out a 
program which will result in better build- 
ing by better builders. But, it cannot do 
the job alone. It is necessary for the one 
whose money is involved to accept some 
responsibility along the lines of supervis- 
ing construction and seeing that the best 
talent has been secured for the design and 
layout of the security for his loan. 

Too many mortgagees do not set up 
adequate machinery to see that they are 
going to get well-built mortgage security. 
Too many institutions put the burden on 
the contractor to get temporary financing 
during construction of a house and then 
make a permanent loan only after com- 
pletion of the building. Since the tem- 
porary mortgagee will get his money back 
just as soon as the permanent loan is 
made, he is not particularly interested in 
the way in which the house is built. And, 
when the permanent mortgage is made, 
the mortgagee has difficulty in learning 
what the contractor has installed under 
the paint 

Prepared as a solution to this problem, 
our latest research bulletin, Construction 
Loan Procedure, points out that, if more 
lending institutions institute complete pro- 
cedures for making construction loans, 
“the time of architects usually taken up 
with supervision of construction can be 
released because of the lending institu- 
tion’s inspection service” and further that 
“more architects can profitably turn their 
efforts toward small home planning.” 
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Architects’ fees for small houses are not 
large enough in comparison with those for 
other available work to interest them. It 
is necessary that it be a large job before 
the architect can afford to spend as much 
time as he should during the actual con- 
struction so that he can see that every- 
thing is being put together properly. There 
may not be enough architects to take care 
of the need for their services when a heavy 
building program is going on. In this con- 
nection we would like to ask and learn 
the reaction of architects to two ques- 
tions: 1) Would it increase the interest 
of architects to do more designing of small 
houses if they could be sure they could 
turn over their responsibility for super- 
vision of construction to the lending insti- 
tution? 2) Would it affect their ideas so 
that their services could be made avail- 
able to the lower income class building 
modest homes? 

J. Harpince, Jr., Secrerary 

Society of Residential Appraisers 

Chicago, Ill. 


A good subject of all-night discussion 
is the question whether an_ architect 
should transfer his responsibility — for 
proper supervision to others in order to 
concentrate on design.—Eb. 


Competitions Cont'd 
Forum: 

Some 25 years ago, as I was coming 
out of the hall where the drawings sub- 
mitted in an important competition of 
that day were on exhibition, I remember 
hearing one of those who were leaving 
with me say, “It has cost the architec- 
tural profession months of work and $40,- 
000 to find out that York & Sawyer can 
design a bank!” 

The lesson to be learned from the re- 
cent competition for the Covington Post 
Office is just as illuminating, since it dem- 
onstrates beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, not only that a man who has 
served for several years, with conspicu- 
ous success, as a Consulting Architect in 
the Procurement Division of a Treasury 
Department knows how to design a post 
office, but also that Holabird & Root are 
pretty good too. 

The only thing is, I wonder whether 
it can possibly be that these two discov- 
eries, developed as the product of so much 
futile effort on the part of competitors, 
juries and officials are actually news to 
the Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
or to the rest of us. 

I wonder also what became of that un- 
known genius to whom this competition 
was to have afforded the opportunity of 
springing from poverty and obscurity to 


fame and fortune. 


Francis P. Suuupyay 
Washington, D. C 


Architect Sullivan and others to who» 
the competition remains a stumbling. 
block will find the other side of the pictuy 
presented (page 15) in the words of thy 


president of the R.I.B.A.—Ep. 


Argentine Heat 
Forum: 

. Apartment houses in the Argentine 
have been conditioned (hot and filtered 
air for winter—dehydrated, cooled and 
filtered air for summer) for ten years 
There must be fifty modern apartment 
houses completely air conditioned here. 

But there is something here not yet 
dreamed of in the States. There is a silica 
gel unit in the basement, reactivated 
with a fuel oil air heater. Dry air at nor- 
mal temperature to suit each floor. Ther 
is a circulation unit in each apartment to 
which cold well water is pumped. Eae! 
tenant starts and stops his circulator to 
please himself. The circulator has a }» 
hp. motor-fan for four bedrooms, living 
room, dining room, ete. He gets Ii 
changes per hour! 

In winter, hot air is distributed to the 
apartments without operating the circv- 
lator, but through the same ducts. 

The first machines required two hours for 
a cycle. One such machine is in Buenos 
Aires, and several in Brazil. Then came 
the drum requiring only twenty minutes 
for the coin cte cycle, which of course 
means one-sixth the quantity of gel. 

Now they have a ten-minute cycle, a 
cheap hot air automatic furnace for 300 
F. air for rapid reactivation, with a fuel 
economy of 90 per cent and a stack tem- 
perature of 160°F. (counter flow) in sum- 
mer and lower in winter. 

The present furnace is absurdly inex- 
pensive and is a combination of black 
sheets, “cast set” of 1% in. thick, calorized 
tubes for the transition between firebox 
and labyrinth, and a curious double shell. 
the inner one being a “radiation stopper. 

A plant for an apartment house of total 
volume for hot air heating, 10,000 cubic 
yards, of which 8,000 are conditioned in 
summer sells for $10,000. 

Mark R. Lams, President 

New York Steel Exchange 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Neighbor Lamb underestimates our ait 
conditioning progress. Silica gel is 0° 
stranger to us, and the individually oper 
ated conditioner, the cooling of air by % ell 
water, and mechanical provision for 4 
movement are all old friends and coll 
forters—Eb. 
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LEADS THE FIELD IN COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT 


Ahead lie opportunities for even greater recognition. Ex- 


Backed by a quarter-century of success, Todd today enjoys 
an enviable reputation for achievement in the liquid fuel and 
gas combustion field. 

A wide variety of Todd installations are now in satisfac- 
tory, steady use. These include apartment, office, institu- 
tional and industrial as well as marine units... and, asa 
group, give perfect proof of Todd efficiency, economy and 
ease of operation. In heat and power engineering circles 
everywhere the name of Todd stands for first-class 


performance! 


TODD COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT, inc. 


(Division of Todd Shipyards Corporation 


perts agree that an expanding era of construction and 
plant modernization is now at hand. And for this period of 
progress, Todd—in technical equipment, in research facili- 
ties and in experience —is fully prepared 

Todd engineers are available for an impartial survey 
of combustion phases of furnace operation. Todd ser- 
vice comprises the design and manufacture of the 
correct size and type of combustion equipment, for 


each type of commercial, industrial or marine boiler. 





601 West 26th Street, New York City 
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GALVESTON SEATTLE 


BUENOS AIRES LONDON 
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FHLBB COST INDEX 


r 

i i November installment of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board’s small house 
cost index covered the Pittsburgh, Cin 
cinnati, Little Rock and Los Angeles Dis- 
tricts, added further evidence that the 
building cost trend is steady. Thus, eleven 
of the 25 reporting cities indicated that 
cost of the Board’s hypothetical house had 
increased slightly since August; nine in- 
dicated lower costs; five noted no change. 


FHLBB DISTRICTS CUBIC FOOT COSTS 


All individual cost movements were 
minor. Largest was a decrease of one cent 
in the cubic foot cost of Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia’s house. Next largest was a nine 
mill advance in nearby Phoenix, Ariz. 
Other significant fluctuations in cubic foot 
costs were those at Columbus, Ohio; Dal- 
las, Tex.; San Antonio, Tex. (where de- 
creased costs were reported) and Philadel- 
phia, Pa. and Lexington, Ky. (where 
advances were reported). None of the 
other cities reported changes in price of 
more than half a cent per cubic foot. 
Average change: a decrease of 4 mill. 


FHLBB DISTRICTS CUBIC FOOT COSTS 











STATES AND NOV. AUG. NOV. NOV. STATES AND NOV. AUG. NOV. NOV 
CITIES 1938. 1938 1937 1936 CITIES 1938 1938 1937 1936 
PITTSBURGH: LITTLE ROCK: 
DELAWARE ARKANSAS 

WILMINGTON $0.246 $0.246 $0.242 $0.223 LITTLE ROC 217.215.216.214 
PENNSYLVANIA: LOUISIANA: : 

HARRISBURG 237.237 .243—Ss««233 NEW ORLEANS 249.251. .255_—=ia231 
PHILADELPHIA 5394 «326 ~=— 1240 > MISSISSIPPI: ; 
PITTSBURGH 567. 1270 «1280 = 1254 ACKSON 253.253. .249.—S—.227 

W. VIRGINIA NEW MEXICO 
CHARLESTON 24 246 .260 .235 ALBUQUERQUE 272 «.277'—Ss«277'—Ss—«260 
WHEELING 550 «1252 277 1241 EXAS : ‘ ; 
DALLAS 239 245 «253.235 
HOUSTON 246 1250 (256 239 
947 252. 12591231 
CINCINNATI: SAN ANTONIO 
KENTUCKY | 

LEXINGTON 228 222. .233.—~«.218 ; 

LOUISVILLE 543 34) (549 (53; LOS ANGELES: 

10 ARIZONA: | 
CINCINNATI 255 255.261 ~—«.242 PHOENIX 269 .260 .281 252 
CLEVELAND 567 °266)«=— 1286. = 1259.-~Ss CALIFORNIA: 

COLUMBUS ‘539 «247. «1254236 LOS ANGELES 228 .238 .247~ «.228 
TENNESSEE SAN DIEGO 243 243, «1258 (233 

MEMPHIS 239 236 «.242.—S—i«W213 SAN FRANCISCO (265 26 566 | 1253 

NASHVILLE 513. 212-228 »«= 7213. Ss NEVADA: RENO 274 «273. «278 = 265 


NO DOWN PAYMENT 


(Continued from page 72 
also appraised properties careful] 
time sales contracts were let; b 
the owners reconditioned, they mad 
superficial examinations. 

Principal weakness of the Fountaj 
plan lies in the difficulty of repossessic; 
when an owner fails to live up to his part 
of the bargain. The Hackensack Muty, 
believes, however, that if an owner-tenan} 
contested eviction in court it could win o 
the grounds of dispossession for non-pay 
ment of rent. Fortunately, in the thre 
cases where eviction has been necessary 
the tenants have left without protest. 

A secondary weakness lies in the strue- 
tures themselves. The houses start of 
these 20-year agreements with an aver 
age age of twenty years. Thus, purchasers 
will not become actual owners until the 
properties are about 40 years old, so 
they may some day find it more eco- 
nomical to move into newer structures 
and write off all payments as rent. 

Regardless of its long term implications, 
however, the Fountain plan has served 
the double purpose for which it was in- 
tended. It has provided an outlet for the 
Hackensack Mutual’s owned real estate 
and has created business for Hackensack’s 
oldest realtors, Fountain and Sons, Inc. 








Buhl Planetarium and Institute of Popular Science, Pittsburgh, Pa—Ingham & Boyd, Architects 


Guastavino Timbrel Tile (all-masonry) Dome of 72 0” span over Planetarium Chamber, erected by 


R. GUASTAVINO COMPANY 


500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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T HE A Rk GH YF 


40 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
R. GUASTAVINO CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., 1026 Des Carrieres Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
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YISTREAM LINE J 


TRADE MARK REG. VU. S. PAT. OFFICE 


1 WHILE LOW COPPER PRICES PREVAIL 


a te @ A non-rusting copper piping system is, by far, the most desirable 

for plumbing or heating installations. The architect knows this— 

D and so does the prospective home owner; yet, not being acquainted 

hn with the actual facts, he may consider it too costly and pass it up 
without due consideration. 


N G AS A MATTER OF FACT, THE INSTALLED COST OF STREAMLINE 
Ll COPPER PIPE AND BRONZE SOLDER FITTINGS IS VERY LITTLE, IF 
gv ANY, HIGHER THAN RUSTABLE MATERIALS —AND TODAY IT [IS 


LOWER THAN EVER BEFORE. 


en Every architect, building manager, realtor or home owner knows 
R + that reliable piping for plumbing and heating is the most impor- 
tant thing in the building. To use out-moded, rustable pipe with its 


oT C old-fashioned threaded fittings to supply modern fixtures and radi- 


ators is as impracticable as it is inconsistent. 


L STREAMLINE Copper Pipe and Solder Fittings that cannot rust or 
| clog is the ultra-modern piping system that bridges the gap 


yst® between out-moded and modern piping lines. It is the permanently 


reliable conducting system that insures efficient service from up- 


| 19 to-the-minute fixtures and radiating units, year in and year out. 


With the possible exception of extremely abnormal water condi- 
tions, STREAMLINE will outlast the building in which it is installed. 


pe There will be no future repair bills. 


Like all good things; STREAMLINE has many imitations, but no equals. 


oe Specify genuine STREAMLINE—Insist upon its being 
used. Its quality is constant and its cost the lowest 
in copper pipe and fittings history. 
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AWARD 

To Sir Raymond Unwin, the Ebenezer Howard Memorial 
Medal of the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association 
of England, presented November 23, by Walter Elliot, Mir 
ister of Health. 


COMPETITION 

With the purpose of expressing qualities of Plexiglas, a new 
plastic, the Rohm & Haas Company, Inc. announces a com 
petition sponsored by The Museum of Modern Art. Gilbert 
Rohde directs the competition and will act as technical ad- 
viser to the judges. In the first open stage, the designs are 
to be shown in sketch form closing February 10, 1939. Five 
entrants will be selected to develop their designs in the 
plastic itself. There are five cash prizes ranging from $800 
first to $100. Further details, entry blanks and samples of 
the plastic may be had by writing Gilbert Rohde, 32 East 


57th St., New York, N. Y. 


DEATHS 

Jutes Henri pve Sipour, 65, architect, in Washington, 
D. C. Viscount de Sibour was born in Paris, brought to 
the U.S. as a child, and studied at St. Paul’s School and at 
Yale. He returned to Paris to study architecture at the 
Ecole, and then began practicing architecture in New York 
with Bruce Price—Bruce Price & de Sibour. His last com- 
pleted work was a new administration headquarters for the 
U. S. Public Health Service. 











Lansinc C. Howpen, Jr., 42, architect of New York was 

killed in a New York National Guard airplane in the fog- 

"ae ; bound Tennessee hills near Sparta. Following a spectacular 

; ; * | aviation service in the World War for which he received the 
Distinguished Service Cross, Mr. Holden was graduated 

at the MOST EEFICIENT from Princeton in the class of 1919, and from Harvard in 


1924. After studying at the Ecole in Paris he again returned 
J Mls £ 





to aviation, serving in the French army in the Moroccan 


Floor Furnace Ever Built! | ieee ee which service he received the Cross of 


Sumner P. Hunt, 73, at Los Angeles. Educated in priv- 
By all standards of efficiency and economy the vate schools until he began the study of architecture in the 
new Payne Gas Floor Furnace heads the field! office of Clarence B. Cutler, Troy, N. Y., Mr. Hunt worked 
‘ in New York City until 1889 when he moved to Los Angeles, 
and entered the office of Calkins & Haas. After 1895 Mr. 
its type. Hunt was the continuing member of successive partnerships 
. with Theodore Eisen, A. W. Eager, and Silas S. Burns. Mr. 
Hunt helped to establish the City Planning Commission of 
Easily and quickly installed. Requires no base- Los Angeles, served as a member of the State Board of 
; Architectural Examiners, was a charter member of the 
ment. Engineers and Architects Association of Southern California, 
Made in America’s most modern furnace plant was instrumental in forming the Southern California Chap- 
—by manufacturers who have devoted 25 | ter, A.LA in 1894, and served as its president in 1922 and 
‘ , : | 1923. One of his valuable contributions to the community 
years to the production of gas-fired appliances | was his early recognition of earthquake hazards in building, 
exclusively. and later he served as a member of the Joint Committee on 
, Earthquake Hazards headed by Dr. Robert Millikan. He 

was a Fellow of the A.LA. 














It is rapidly becoming the most popular unit of 


The Payne Floor Furnace is economical to buy. 


Write for full information. OAC 


4 A - Hvuruecvt S. Jacosy, 52, engineer, in Columbus, Ohio. M1 

GAS Jacoby had been director of industrial research and fiel 

— director of the Engineering Experiment Station at Ohi 

(4a FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC. State University since 1934. The son of an engineer, M 
aL BEVERLY HILLS + CALIFORNIA | Jacoby attended Cornell where he received his B.A. in 190* 


(Continued on page 42) 
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library of the nurses’ home, shown above. 
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This quiet corridor in Allegheny General Hospital, 
Pittsburgh, is floored with Armstrong-Stedman Rein- 
forced Rubber Tile. This flooring is also used in the 


UIET and comfort are built 
into these floors of Allegheny 
General Hospital, Pittsburgh. Re- 
silient Armstrong-Stedman Rein- 
forced Rubber Tile muffles noise 
and cushions foot shocks. 
Reinforced with strong but invis- 
ible fibres that resist denting, this 
colorful rubber tile gives extra long 
wear. Scuffing feet and scraping 
furniture do not wear away its 
freshness and beauty. 
Maintenance is no problem at 
all. Daily sweeping and occasional 
washing and waxing preserve the 
attractive gloss finish for years. 


RUBBER TILE - 


LINOTILE (OU-BONDED) - 





Rubber Tile Absorbs Shock . . . Reduces Noise 


Armstrong-Stedman Reinforced 
Rubber Tile can be quickly and 
economically installed in new build 
ings or old—without interrupting 
routine activities. Fifty-four hand 
some colors can be combined into 
distinctive special designs. 

The colors available in Arm- 
strong-Stedman Reinforced Rubber 
Tile are shown in Sweet's Catalog 
Or write today for a file-sized copy 
of New Beauty and Comfort in 
Floors. Armstrong Cork Company, 
Building Materials 
sion, 1204 State 


Divi- 
Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ASPHALT TILE 


Vimblungs LINOLEUM 


an? RESILIENT , NON-CERAMIC TILES 


CORK TILE - 


LINOWALL 





* ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 
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30 days from your board 
to the finished house 


gece! $3,000,000 worth of 
architect-designed, Precis- 
ion-Built Homes have already 
been erected! 


Here is the most revolutionary 
method of home construction 
yet devised; more house for the 
money; standard materials and 
quality construction used 
throughout; built in 30 days 
or less; doubly insulated; one- 
piece, permanently crack- proof 
walls; eligible for FHA loans. 


Precision-Built construction starts in 
the shop—where all lumber is pre-cut. 


With this method, any frame 
building—of any size or design 
—can be completely built and 
ready for occupancy in a mini- 
mum of time. The exterior finish 
may be our own Sand Finish 
(resembling stucco and more 
enduring) or brick veneer, stone 
veneer, patented sidings, clap- 
boards or shingles. 


With the Simplified Method of 
Planning, your own time for 
drafting and supervision is like- 
wise reduced to a minimum. 
With our merchandising plans, 
you have business brought to 
you—by your local lumber 
dealer, contractors and realtors. 
You can handle even low-cost 
homes at a profit. 


Wall and partition units are framed 
from working drawings, with doors 
and windows integral. 


Complete sections are delivered by 
truck to the location. 


Let us send you our Simplified In 2 hours all partitions are up; the 
Method of Planning—show you job is ready for roofing with pre-cut 
how it saves many hours in rafters. 

both drafting and detailing.The 
entire system is incorporated on 
20 compact, convenient cards 
—which are a joy to use. The 
system includes the most revo- 
lutionary method ever devised 
for calculating rafters of every 
type. You have complete flex- 
ibility—no limitations on your 
design. You do not have to 
modify a single dimension. 


Raymond Righy * Burlingame, Cal. 
Architect. 


We invite you to write for the 
full details. The Simplified 
Method of Planning is sent at 
your request—without charge. 
New business is now available 
to you. Get your share. 


HOMASOTE COMPANY 
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and his C.E. two years later. For a time Mr. Jacoby was 
professor of structural engineering at Pennsylvania State 
College, and served as engineer for the McClintic-Marshal] 
Company, Standard Steel Construction Company, Austiy 
Company, and H. K. Ferguson Company. He was a member 


of the A'S.C_LE. 


Cuarvtes Ze_ter Kiavuper, 66, architect, at his home in 
Philadelphia. Born in Philadelphia, after a brief term in the 
School of Industrial Art, he entered the architectural office 
of T. P. Chandler, and six years later he left Mr. Chandler's 
office and became associated in succession with Wilson 
Brothers & Co., Cope & Stewardson; Frank Miles Day & 
Brother; and Horace Trumbauer. In 1900 he re-entered the 
firm of Day & Brother, and in 1911 was admitted to part- 
nership—Day Brothers & Klauder. On the retirement of H. 
Kent Day, the firm name became Day & Klauder. Frank 
Miles Day died in 1918, and on January 1, 1927, the firm’s 
name was changed to Charles Z. Klauder. 

Charles Z. Klauder has left the stamp of a great Gothicist 
on the educational centers of America—Princeton, Univers- 
ity of Pittsburgh, Brown, Cornell, University of Colorado, 
Denver University, Pennsylvania State College, Wellesley, 
Albion, Drew, Concordia Seminary, Mercersburg Academy, 
The Hill School, St. Paul’s School, University of Chicago, 
University of Delaware, Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Theil College, Vanderbilt University, Rhode Island School 
of Design, Staunton Military Academy. 

In 1891 Mr. Klauder received the Silver Medal of the 
Philadelphia T-Square Club; in 1918 the medal of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter, A.I.A.; in 1921 Gold Medal of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York; Gold Medal of the A.1.A. for 
institutional work; and the degree of Master of Fine Arts 
from Princeton. In 1926 elected Corresponding Member of 
the Central Association of Austrian Architects of Vienna. In 
1927 awarded Grand Prix and Silver Medal of the Pan- 
American Congress of Architects at Buenos Aires. In 1928 
awarded Medal of the Architectural Exhibition at Amster- 
dam. He was a Fellow of the A.I.A., past president of the 
Philadelphia Chapter, member of the Architectural League 
of New York, member and past president of the T-square 
Club of Philadelphia, member of the Boston Architectural 
Club, and an Associate of the National Academy of Design. 
Mr. Klauder has served in recent years as Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on Design, Procurement Division. 


CuristopHer Grant LaFarce, 76, architect, at his home 
in Saunderstown, R. I. Born in Newport, he received his 
technical training at M.I.T., and shortly afterwards, with 
George L. Heins, began practice in New York under the 
name of Heins & LaFarge. In the late eighties the firm won 
an international competition for the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, the work on which occupied the firm until 1911. 
After Mr. Heins’ death in 1906, Mr. LaFarge was associated 
with the firm of LaFarge & Morris; LaFarge, Adams & 
Clarke; and since 1931 LaFarge & Son. Mr. LaFarge was a 
Fellow and director of the A.I.A., a trustee and secretary 
of the American Academy in Rome, a member of the ad 
visory board of the School of Architecture at Princeton, 
and also at M.I.T., a former president of the Architectura! 
League of New York. 


Kennetu M. Murcuison, 66, architect, in New York, N. Y 
Mr. Murchison was born in New York, studied architectur: 
at Columbia University and at the Ecole, starting practic: 


(Continued on page 46) 
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ELECTROLUX 


GAS REFRIGERATOR 


Now realuung 


NEW MODERN BEAUTY 
GREATER EFFICIENCY 
LOWER PRICES 














MODELS TO FIT ANY SIZE 
HOME or APARTMENT KITCHEN 


Tenants & Builders Acclaim 


® NO MOVING PARTS in its freezing system 
® PERMANENT SILENCE 

® CONTINUED LOW OPERATING COST 

@ MORE YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
@® SAVINGS THAT CAN PAY FOR IT 


G T ALL THE FACTS about the new 
1939 line of the Servel Electrolux 
gas refrigerators before you make any 
new refrigeration specifications or 
commitments in your houses. Servel 
Electrolux is the on/y automatic refrig- 
erator that offers a// the above advan- 
tages, because it is different from all 
others. Check up now—and you and 
your tenants will save more for more 





years! On display at your gas company 
or local Servel Electrolux dealer. 





SPECIFY THE REFRIGERATOR THEY HEAR ABOUT - BUT NEVER HEAR 
































Cabot’s “Quilt” 





St. Joseph's Roman Catholic Church, Baltimore, Md. Insulated 
with Cabot's “Quilt”, which is also used for sound deadening in 
confessionals. Architect, Hugh Kavanaugh. 


.... for the difficult 


insulation jobs ..... 


Cabot’s “Quilt” has the properties which you require 
for your most difficult insulation jobs. 
High insulation value: Its thermal conductivity 


is /ess than that of other 
materials commonly used for building insulation. 





Permanence: The evidence of old buildings, re- 
cently demolished, proves that 
Cabot’s “Quilt” is rot-proof and vermin-proof. It 
does not deteriorate with age. 





Adaptability: Because it is flexible and easy to 
install, Cabot’s “Quilt” is adapted 
to almost every type of building construction. 





Write for descriptive booklet, Build Warm Houses. 
Address Samuel Cabot, Inc., 1270 Oliver Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


Cabot’s 
“Quilt” 


Heat Insulating Sound Deadening 
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in 1902. His professional accomplishments included a num- 
ber of railroad stations and steamship terminals, the U. S, 
Marine Hospital in Staten Island, several clubs and apart- 
ment houses. Outside of his achievements as an architect, 
Ken Murchison became a well loved and important figure 
in the life of New York City. One of the originators and for 
many years the director of the Beaux-Arts Balls and other 
pageants, Murchison’s passing, as the Herald Tribune says 
editorially, “leaves the city a less gracious place in which 
to live.” A captain of engineers in the World War, Mr. 
Murchison was also a past president of The Architectural 
League of New York and of the Society of Beaux-Arts 
Architects. He was an officer of the Legion of Honor, and 
Columbia University had conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor of Literature. 


Lester B. Pope, 54, supervisor of the Department of Archi- 
tecture, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. Mr. Pope had taught at 
Pratt since his graduation from the Institute in 1907. In 
later years he had been prominently identified with the 
survey and pictorial preservation of historical monuments 
on Long Island under the H.A.B.'S. Mr. Pope was a mem- 
ber of The Architectural League of New York and the A.LA. 


Horace TrumBavuer, 69, architect, at his home in Phila- 
delphia. Born in that city, he left school at sixteen to study 
architecture as an apprentice in architectural offices. At 24 
he began independent practice, and achieved national recog- 
nition not only for his important buildings of a commercial 
and public nature, but also for many of America’s more 
elaborate country homes. Mr. Trumbauer was a member of 


the A.LA. 
PRIZES INCREASE 


Increases in the prizes for the American National Theater 
and Academy Competition are announced by A. Conger 
Goodyear. Amounts of the three major prizes are doubled, 
making first prize $1,000; second, $600; third, $400. The 
competition closes 5 p.m., January 31, 1939. 


PERSONALS 

The practice of Slee & Bryson is being continued by John 
B. Slee, A.L.A., in the same offices, 16 Court St., Brooklyn, 
|  - 


Walter Gropius and Marcel Breuer announce the opening 
of a new office at 1430 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Walter Sanders and John Breck announce the opening of 
their new office for the general practice of architecture under 
the firm name of Sanders & Breck at 235 East 72nd St., 


New York, N. Y. 


Marcus W. Martin notifies that he has taken into part- 
nership Horace J. Tribe formerly of the Sydney office of 
Stephenson, Meldrum & Turner. The practice will continue 
under the title of Marcus Martin & Tribe at 430 Chancery 
Lane, Melbourne, C. 1, Australia. 


The executors for the estate of Charles Z. Klauder an- 
nounce that Almern C. Howard and George K. Trautwein 
have formed a partnership for continuing the practice of 
architecture under the name of The Office of Charles 7 
Klauder, 1429 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Also continuing 
in the organization will be Charles Z. Klauder, Jr., Herber' 


C. Wise, Ellery K. Taylor. 
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NOW MASONITE GIVES YOU BOTH IN ONE! 








Another MASONITE FIRST! Improved Masonite 
Insulating Lath with 3” diamond mesh metal 
lath joint-reinforcing strip attached. And a new 
rough surface on the insulating lath that makes 


plaster application quicker, easier, better. 


With the diamond mesh metal strip firmly 
stapled along one edge of the insulating lath, 
greater strength is given to the plaster at the 
point where strength is needed to reduce the 
possibilities of plaster cracking. The new rough 
surface of the Masonite Insulating Lath permits 
a smoother, more economical plastering job. 
The long dimension edges of the board are ship- 
lapped to further minimize plaster cracking. 


Masonite Corporation is the first to offer the 
combination of these essential building mate- 
rials. Write for FREE sample and full details 
today. Just mark and mail the coupon below. 


(fim MASONITE 


eee 8 8 mt mm 





THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES 
A MISSISSIPPI PRODUCT 
SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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COPYRIGHT 1639 MASONITE CORPORA’ ” 
mm eee 
7 
MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. AF-14 } 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Il. | 
i Please send FREE sample and more information about | 
| Improved Masonite Insulating Lath with diamond mesh | 
metal lath strip attached. | 
| Name ; 
| Address t 
: City State_ | 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 


major repairs or unfit for use, 17 per cent 
were tenanting more than one person per 
room and about 5 per cent of the families 
covered were living as “extra” families in 
dwelling units already containing a 
“primary” family. Substandard conditions 
predominate in the Southern and South- 
eastern States where the percentages fre- 
quently run into the thirties. In WPA’s 
judgment only 40 per cent of the 8 mil- 
lion homes are “in good condition.” 

{ Owners occupy a little over two-fifths 
of all occupied dwelling units, exclusive of 
those in New York City, and WPA ob- 
serves that such units are, quite logically, 
better equipped than their tenant-occupied 
sisters. Also, as might be expected, owners 
tend to stay put longer than tenants. 
Four-fifths of the occupied units had 
housed the owner for five years or more, 
while only about 18 per cent of the tenant- 
occupied units could boast such a record. 
{ WPA’s financial findings must be inter- 
preted in the light of the years in which 
the various inventories were made—some 
as far back as 1934. Nevertheless, the 
findings are significant. In all cities except 
New York, 65 per cent of the single-family 
owner-occupied structures were valued at 
less than $5,000; only 8 per cent, at $10,- 
000 or more. 

{ Again considering only — single-family 
owner-occupied structures, 56 per cent were 
mortgaged; the balance, free of mortgage. 
While the average rental for all types of 
dwelling units in New York City was from 
$30 to $40 per unit, more than 50 per 
cent of all units in the country rented for 
less than $25 per month. Also interesting 
in the face of the much publicized housing 
shortage is the fact that of the 688,412 
vacant dwelling units tabulated in the re- 
port, 40 per cent of them were listed at 
a monthly rental of $20 or less. 

{ Ages of the Nation’s houses ran like 
this: 23 per cent were built after 1925; 
another 23 per cent, between 1915 and 
1924; 30 per cent, between 1895 and 1914 
and 24 per cent, prior to 1895. 

Such is the housing picture painted by 
WPA. More important than the picture, 
however, is the fact that complete reports 
on local housing conditions are available 
to each of the 203 communities surveyed. 
And at bargain prices: one cent per page 
for microfilm reproductions. With them, 
communities will be better able to analyze 
their housing problems, solve them. 

For an indication of Realty’s current 
frame of mind toward problem solving, 
see column 3. 


YALE-LIFE. Most neglected phase of 
house building at house building confer- 
ences has long been technology. Thus, 
news was made last week in New Haven, 
Conn., when some 100 students of home 


building assembled for the Yale-Life Con- 
ference on House Building Techniques to 
further advance the industry’s No. 1 ob- 
jective—integration. Conceived as another 
step in ihe Life Houses for Modern Living 
Program, the Conference was unique on 
three counts: 1) Attention was directed 
solely at the technological aspects of house 
building. 2) Both speakers and audience 
were made up wholly of building profes- 


Chairman Wallace Kirkman Harrison 


sionals and technicians. 3) It was essential- 
ly concerned with building by private en- 
terprise. 

Under direction of Conference Chair- 
man Wallace Kirkman Harrison, creative 
co-designer of Rockefeller Center and the 
theme center of New York’s World’s 
Fair, a program was planned to cover 
the modern house in its every phase. 
Typical topics: mass production, prefabri- 
cation, soundproofing, housing economics, 
large scale housing, integration, modular 
design and air conditioning. Typical 
speakers: Frederick K. Weyerhaeuser, 
Miles L. Colean, Robert L. Davison and 
John E. Burchard. President Charles Sey- 
mour of Yale University and President 
Henry R. Luce of Time Inc. addressed 
the assemblage at the concluding dinner, 
wound up the two-day conference. 

Side show, but of main-tent importance, 
was a special exhibition arranged by Tue 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum. It presented 
significant new methods and materials, 
gave a bird’s-eye view of present-day 
building techniques. Drawing cards were a 
full-size section through a two-story house 
constructed in Yale’s Gothic Gallery of 
Fine Arts showing in use many new build- 
ing materials and methods, the much-dis- 
cussed prefabricated bathroom of Buck- 
minster Fuller, a room heated with 
invisible ceiling coils, displays of prefabri- 
cated houses and fluorescent lighting. 


PULSE. Every six months the Na: 
Association of Real Estate Boards 
noses the condition of the Nation's » 
estate market. At year-end it mack 
32nd such diagnosis, found that Realty, 
pulse was closer to normal than at apy 
time since its Depression malady. Thy 
reports to NAREB from member boar 
in 274 leading U. S. cities indicate 1) thy 
interest rates and the supply of capital fo, 
real estate loans are at the most favor. 
able levels yet recorded, 2) that, despit; 
last year’s increased home building, ther 
is still a vast shortage of sinele-family 
houses and 3) that the market for home. 
sites is on the upswing. 

Interesting is NAREB’s observation 
that capital’s supply-demand situation js 
more favorable to increased real estat 
activity than it was at the May 1937 peak 
Reports from 77 per cent of the cities 
(representing all geographical sections of 
the country) showed that money available 
for mortgage loans was seeking invest 
ment; only 13 per cent showed the revers 
situation. The remainder reported an equi 
librium in the money market. 


4 


While interest rates in 69 per cent of 
the cities were at about the same level as 


a year ago, significant declines were r 
ported by 29 per cent. And, last year’s 
interest rate level was already the lowes! 
in history. 

Such were NAREB’s findings as to the 
“causes” in the real estate market. It als 
sampled “effects.” 

While Recession continued to depres 
sales prices in one-quarter of the cities 
during 1938, two-thirds of the cities re 
ported that prices at year-end were ap- 
proximately the same as in December 
1937. More important, half the cities for 
cast a rise during 1939 in the prices 0! 
residential property—the predicted 1! 
crease being about 15 per cent. 

The market for subdivisions or sub- 
urban lots improved during the year 1! 
one-third the reporting cities, declined 1 
only one-sixth. Vacant lots sold for hom 
sites last year exceeded the number 0! 
houses built in the 247 reporting cities— 
100 lots were sold for every 73 houses 
built. 

Composite indication of Realty’s puls 
is the answer to NAREB’s question co! 
cerning general market activity. More at 
tivity than a year ago was the answer © 
33 per cent of the cities, while less activil) 
was reported by 29 per cent and aboul 
the same activity by the remaining 35 pe 
cent. Significance of these figures is see! ! 
a comparison of them with those obtaine: 
in NAREB’S preceding survey sis months 
ago. At that time only 9 per cent reported 
that they were more active and 7+ Pe 
cent reported that they were less active 
than they had been twelve mont ; earlier 
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Aluminum provides a most economical way of adding beauty and of increasing 
the utility of a building. It requires but little attention for maintenance. 

Aluminum windows offer such advantages as easy opening and closing, and 
permanent weather-tightness; no rusting or rotting, no warping or swelling. 
They never need painting. Narrow sash and frames give maximum glass area. 
They are surprisingly low in first cost. 

You'll also find Aluminum being used in many other places on schools and 
public buildings. For skylights, copings and gravel stops; as spandrels and grilles; 
all are non-rusting and long-lived, showing, therefore, a low annual cost. 

And any number of attractive, decorative effects are possible with Aluminum’s 
many, lasting finishes. 

Alcoa engineers are available to architects and builders for consultation on 
construction problems. Aluminum Company of America, 2166 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
* 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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The modern garden . . . Histories of Egyptian and Spanish architecture . . . Survey of metropolitan life . 
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GARDENS IN THE MODERN LANDSCAPE, by Christopher Tunnard. 
The Architectural Press. London. 188 pp., illustrated. 10 x 614. 15s. 


During the entire process of development of modern archi- 
tecture curiously little attention has been paid to the garden, 
although this important element has again and again demon- 
strated its integral relationship with building in the past. 
Whether this omission has been due to a temporary over- 
emphasis on the utilitarian and functional aspects of archi- 
tecture, or to a lack of vision on the part of landscape archi- 
tects, the fact remains that there has been little critical writ- 
ing of any significance about the problems of the contemporary 
garden, save for an occasional article. 

The basis of the problem facing the landscape architect is in- 
dicated by the title of this book: the new urban pattern pro- 
duced by commercial and industrial development, fast trans- 
portation, and multi-story building is in fact a “modern 
landscape,” a new environment which has created the neces- 
sity for a revision of standards of garden design. The author, a 
landscape architect, states his approach as follows: “A style 
for our own time is being formed. I believe that it will not be 
very different from the humanized landscape of the eighteenth 
century, but it will, nevertheless, be based on broader con- 
ceptions of nature and art. . . . Today houses, factories and 
places of amusement are planned for the needs of the people. 
When their surroundings, by means of experiment and inven- 
tion, are similarly planned and projected into the landscape, we 
shall perhaps have achieved as much as the age which dis- 
covered the street, the park, and the rationally planned 
community.” 

An historical survey as well as an investigation of the problems 
of contemporary garden design, this book might well serve as 
a much-needed introduction to the entire subject of landscape 
architecture, a field the great majority of architects might 
study with profit. Organized as a series of essays, the book 
discusses the various objectives of garden design in the past, 
modern solutions, color, communal and private gardens, large 
scale planning, and garden decorations. It is comprehensively 
illustrated with old prints, photographs, diagrams and plans, 
has a bibliography, and is well indexed. 





















EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE AS CULTURAL EXPRESSION, by ¢ 
Baldwin Smith. D. Appleton-Century Co.. New York. 
illustrated. 10144 x 8. $6.00. 


264 Pp. 


Important, readable history. It enters a field formerly covered 
only by the highly specialized studies of Egyptologists, and 
presents an authoritative and comprehensive picture of the 
first great stone architecture and its cultural background. Very 
well illustrated with pen-and-ink drawings by the author, — 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF FURNITURE, by Joseph Aronson. Crown 
Publishers, New York. 202 pp. 11144 x 84. $3.00. 


An excellent book, which should be of great value to architects, 
interior decorators, designers, and students. Contains definitions, 
descriptions of styles, structural details of cabinet making, 
architecture, designers, fabrics, woods. About 1,000 illustrations, 
both drawings and photographs. 


SUNDIALS: HOW TO KNOW, USE AND MAKE THEM, by R. Newton 
and Margaret L. Mayall. Hale, Cushman & Flint, Boston. 197 pp. 
illustrated. 8 x 514. $2.00. 


This manual has the advantage of being the result of collabora- 
tion between a landscape architect and astronomer. It gives 
the history of the sundial, explains how it works, describes its 
essential parts, and shows how to design and construct the 
various types. Explanations are clear and comprehensive. 


HISTORY OF SPANISH ARCHITECTURE, by Bernard Bevan. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 199 pp. illustrated. 9 x 6. $7.50. 


A complete history of Spanish architecture, first to appear in 
English. Covers the development of every style from Roman 
times to 1800, and includes a section on colonial buildings in 
the western hemisphere. Admirably documented, with over 160 
photographs, 70 plans, many drawings, reconstructions, and 
details. There is a bibliography and index. An excellent con- 
tribution to a neglected part of architectural history. 


NEW YORK PANORAMA, by the Federal Writers’ Project of New 
York City. Random House, New York. 526 pp. illustrated. 
814 x 54. $2.50. 


An introduction to “A Guide to New York City,” the twenty- 
six essays in this volume embrace every aspect of city life 
from motion pictures and swing music to architecture and 
housing. Intended less as a Baedeker for harried visitors than 
as an informed and chatty survey, the volume draws on folk 
and book lore to produce an impressive, if bird’s-eye, picture. 
Of particular interest are “Bricks of the City,” a study of the 
evolution of New York architecture from Dutch Colonial t 
skyscraper; “The Urban Pattern,” which Clarence Stein de- 
scribes as “city patching, not city planning;” “One-Third of a 
City,” describing New York’s slum areas; and “In Studio a 
Gallery,” history of the city’s artists and dealers. 
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CONSULTING ENGINEERS PREFER 
WORTHINGTON -CARBONDALE 




















s, [9B Onevery new job—the consulting engineer or private company engineer has 
everything at stake. Engineers who have been in refrigeration and air con- 


ditioning for a lifetime rely on the name "Worthington" for specific reasons. 





|. Worthington compressors are built expressly for highest economy in 
air conditioning. The multiple-seal design reduces loss of refrigerant. 
Side thrust is removed from cylinder walls of large units by use of cross- 


head construction. 


8 2. Quiet compressor operation is obtained through the use of the Worth- 
| ington Feather Valve, a feature not obtainable on any other make of 


compressor. 


0 3. This valve, ideal for dense gases such as "Freon-12," permits also a 
- perfection of control that keeps cooling always in step with temper- 
atures and humidity, eliminating the well known difficulties presented 


by the light loads of June and September. 


Worthington catalogs on all types of cooling and air conditioning equipment, 


including air conditioning units and shower condensers, are available. 
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t The Ski Belt Widens. In Mar 
hattan’s backyard on _ Randall’ 
Island, Park Commissioner Robert 








Moses moves to check populatio: 
drainage to New England via ski 
trains. 


<— Milestones. Marking the end of 

one era, the beginning of another 

down comes the Rockefeller Man- 
Bob Bailey sion in 54th St., New York, while 
back of it on 53rd St. rises the 
new Museum of Modern Art. 











Texas—There She Stands. On the battlefield of San Jacinto, 
near Houston, rises this shaft of reenforced concrete faced 
with golden buff Texas limestone, topping the Washington 
Monument by 12 feet. 


Frances T. Miller 





Martin Harris 


Calling All Directories. A nationally known firm of architects takes a new name. On to Natchez. March 20-April 2 dates th: eighth 
Founded as Eidlitz & McKenzie, it successively became McKenzie, Voorhees & Annual Pilgrimage to Natchez, Miss... wher 
Gmelin; Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker; and now, reading from right to left, Voor- one may 


hees, Walker, Foley & Smith. 


inspect ante-bellum houses. mons 
which is Auburn (1812) and its stairway. 
(Forum of Events continued on 11g 28 
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uppose | we want an 








upstairs 
telephone 


some day? 








question”’: built-in conduit to locations for both present and possible 
future telephones. Such provision for the future is good business and 
will impress your clients—and good practice, too, for conduit is the 
one way to overcome the complications created by many of today’s 
building methods. 

Wall insulation, fire-stops, duct-work and concrete effectively 
prohibit “fishing” wires through finished walls and floors. But 
conduit, built in during construction, is always ready to carry wiring 





through. This means that extra telephones may be added without 





MAny specifications today provide the perfect answer to that ‘‘client’s 
a 


exposed wiring, without piercing walls and floors. 
Built-in telephone conduit costs little. One or two 
lengths of small pipe are enough for the average small 
nouse. Call the telephone company’s “‘Architects’ Service” 
(or suggestions in planning conduit layouts. No charge. 
























last month to inspect what furniture 
manufacturers had to offer. Ranging from 
beds of zebra wood to perfumed curtains, 
from armchairs of black patent leather 
to pink beach umbrellas, the market cov- 
| ered a million and a half square feet of 
l 


| TEN THOUSAND BUYERS came to Chicago 


floor space. Widely varying inspirations 


are derived from Sweden, from docu- 
mented antiques, or from mechanical con- 
' 





traptions worthy of a Rube Goldberg. 


In Granp Rapips, a name synonymous 
| with the craft, nine manufacturers have 
| collaborated in the promotion of Kent- 
wood, a style “based on the eighteenth 
| P . . 
century productions, developed to suit a 
changing world.” 


— 


American Modern 
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Resulting from a collaboration among Grand Rapids manufacturers are these and many other variations of a style they call Kentwood. 


FORUM OF EVENTS 


Continued from page 18 





FURNITURE 


As seen in Grand Rapids (above) 
and Chicago (below) 


Swedish Modern Caning comes back in Swedish 
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Memories of the O!:! Sout" 
(Forum of Events continued on poze 3) 
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wherever seepage wafer 
must be removed 


Model K Automatic Electric 
Sump Pumps. Made in 5 

sizes. Size No. 1K retail 

price $65.00. 


Model 36 Automatic Electric | ModelSAutomaticHydraulic 
Sump Pump. Madein1 size CellarDrainer.Madein! size 
only. Retail price $39.50. only. Retail price $14.50. 

All prices are f. o. b. Detroit 


hy Penberthy Pumps 
DOMINATE 





PERBEREHTY 


Models 8 and L Automatic 
Hydreviic Cellar Drainers. 
Meade in 5 sizes. Size 1 
retail price $25.00. 


| PUMPS are so universally used 
wherever seepage water accumulates 


because they have invariably demonstrated 





their superiority in this service. Their out- 
standing performance is grounded in their 
simple and rugged design, their careful work- 
manship, and the fact that they are built of 
copper and bronze throughout. 


Leading jobbers throughout the country stock 
Penberthy Automatic Electric Sump Pumps and 
Penberthy Water Operated Cellar Drainers. 


PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY 


CANADIAN PLANT, WINDSOR, ONT. 


FrEOR YU AR Y 193 9 


Manufacturers of Quality Products Since 1886 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Plus (continued) 
Forum: 

We congratulate you upon the appear- 
periodical PLUS, 
which will be surely a stimulating publi- 
cation to us. 


ance of your new 


Dr. S. Korke 
Kaigai Bunka Tyuo Kyoku 
Tokyo-fu, Nippon 


Forum: 

The program of PLUS had our utmost 
interest. 

Such program finds an inward corre- 
spondence in our conscience as we too are 
convinced of the great importance of co- 
operation in the field of art for the solu- 
tion of human problems. 

We greatly sympathize with you. Would 
you consider us your adherents and at 
your disposal for any contribution which 
may interest you? 

+. L. Bani 
.. B. BeLGiososo 
». PERESSUTTI 
mE. N. RoGers 
Milan, Italy 


Forum: 
I noticed with pleasure the first ap- 
pearance of PLUS in Tue Forum. 
Your solution of how to present radical 
modern art in a magazine of the type of 
ForuM appealed to us. Our only sugges- 
tion is that we would like more at a time. 


Watiace Woucort 
Searsdale, N. Y. 


Forum: 

When I was but a youth (this would 
be perhaps 1910 if a failing memory 
still serves) there was a painter named 
Mondrian whose particular manner of ex- 
pressing himself consisted of drawing lines 
at right angles to each other, producing 
eventually something not unlike a rather 
complicated tile floor. The Dutch and 
German architects seemed to like this 
and they made plans that closely resem- 
bled these paintings. Then some people 
called Constructivists came along and 
they did the same thing in three dimen- 
sions. A little later the painters and Con- 
structivists got tired of just straight lines, 
and they put in some curves. The archi- 
tects were quite strongly influenced by 
these happenings, as one can see from 
their buildings. And there was the Bau- 
haus, and more abstractionists, and after 
a while the Surrealists, who have now 
taken over all the swank show windows. 
It was very interesting. 

Opening the December issue, in which 
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PLUS made its debut, was very pleasant, 
because it was like old times again, seeing 
the good old layouts, Mr. Gabo’s antique 
constructions, some of those — splendid 
buildings the Dutch and French have been 
doing for the past decade—even Tue 
Forum’s old story on Fairs. 

The list of PLUS collaborators, Messrs. 
Abramovitz to Shand, alphabetically 
speaking, is very impressive. Can it be 
that these people are doing and thinking 
about nothing except what happened in 
the slightly mildewed post-war years? 
Hasn’t anything happened since Gertrude 
Stein discovered Gertrude Stein? 

G. M. Marruews 

Chicago, Ill. 


Forum: 

I have enjoyed PLUS very much. It is 
something that is badly needed in this 
country. I do think though, that in its 
abbreviated form, it is not very impres- 
sive. It should be at least six times as 
big—and I do not see why it could not 
find a monthly following. 


Mvurpock PEMBERTON 
New York, N. Y. 


Forum: 

I have examined with great interest 
your new architectural protege, PLUS. 
The first issue was very stimulating both 
in respect to choice of subject matter and 
to make-up. To judge by the quality of 
the first number and by the stated aims 
of the publication I should say that PLUS 
has an excellent chance of becoming a 
unique and valuable addition to American 
architectural literature. The list of its 
editors and collaborators is such as to 
make one confident in its future. I think 
that PLUS should have every encourage- 
ment and that’s the reason I’m writing 
you to express the satisfaction I experi- 
enced in seeing a magazine of its type 
make its appearance. 

Howarp DearstyNE 

New York, N. Y. 


More critical of Plus is the January issue of 
The Magazine of Art: “It is no wonder that 
the Editors of THe Forum set off these six- 
teen pages from the rest of. their workmanlike 
book. The typography and layout by Herbert 
Matter date post-war German. Mr. Matter 
gets quaint and amusing effects. But he does 
not help us to read. . . . The Editors of Plus 

. are not given to the precious affectation, 
the backward look. What are these ‘orienta- 
tions’ except backward? Plus will have to 
add to catch up.” See page 137 for the new 
issue of Plus. THe Forum invites further 
opinion, from it will determine the size and 
frequency of PLUS.—Eb. 


Kitchen Fling 
Forum: 

I have noted with interest the small 
house information which you publish from 
time to time. Since my work deals largely 
with rural housing facilities, it is possibly 
a little different from most of the houses 
published in THe Forum. 

In the December, 1938, issue I especially 
noticed the article entitled “Engineering 
Takes A Fling.” In checking over the 
house plans (page 479) it would appear 
that the kitchen plans had been almost 
deliberately laid out to be inconvenient 
and for no apparent reason. I notice the 
same thing in the Lambert Housing Plan 
(page 487). A great many times previ- 
ously I have noticed the same thing in 
other issues. 

Now, the point which I wish to raise is 
why more attention is not paid to the 
traffic through a house and to convenient 
working arrangements, better location of 
doors and windows in regard to wall space, 
and the placing of furniture. 

In our educational program in rural 
housing one of our primary points is to 
get people to understand that the con- 
venience of arrangement in a house will 
determine to a major extent how the house 
will be used, the time required for vari- 
ous household operations, the kind of fur- 
niture that can be used, and whether the 
house will be properly maintained and 
kept up or whether it will be neglected 
and consequently have rapid depreciation. 
There is considerable research evidence to 
support these factors. Much of it is gath- 
ered by home economics departments of 
the Land Grant Colleges and the U. S$. 
Department of Agriculture. Is it possible 
that these same factors do not apply te 
urban living or are they simply neglected? 

G. R. Ser 

Columbus, Ohio 


Low cost house planning still leaves much to 
be desired. For original research material on 
space and space relationships see THe ARcHI- 
TECTURAL Forum, June 1936, page 445, July 
1936, page 47, August 1936, page 133, Janu 
ary 1937, page 19, April 1937, page 245.—Eo. 


Why Modern? 
Forum: 

Why do you publish so many of the 
so-called Modern Style residence designs‘ 
During my practice from an office in New 
York City and from my present address 
I have never had or talked to a prospe® 
tive client who was interested in such 4 
type of house. I have questioned several 


(Continued on page 54) 






































THE QUESTION OF “TRUTH” BY FERNAND LEGER 


One might think that the moving pictures. for instance. could represent the 
“truth.” Not at all. They are the product of actors, stage sets, make up, all that 
is artificial. In moving pictures we are far from “truth,” very far... 

If one day they will invent an apparatus which will make it possible to take 


moving pictures of people who are not aware of being photographed, through 





the opening of a door, through a keyhole—12 hours of the life of a family— 
... we may have “truth.” If they would project the whole thing without retouch- 
ing, crude, just as it is, you would be frightened by the unexpected aspect of 
the result. We are living in such an artificial way that “truth” will appear as 
surprising as the opening of a new world. 

A considerable part of our life is spent in hiding the truth which always tries 
to break out. Education, religion, the “decorative life” are three inventions, 
three envelopes created to conceal the truth. However there would be no art, no 
science without “truth” which is the driving power, the means of control for every 
moving or useful work that man has created for his daily satisfaction. 

This concern about “truth” is always present in us, around us, everywhere; for 
truth possesses the force of natural non-controllable events. There is the tempest, 
the cyclone in it; it can be the cause of irreparable disasters. Conventional order 
in a society is organized below that vital line. Consequently it is possible for 
society to achieve a certain harmony of relationships. The “enfant terrible” 
who speaks the truth is a nightmare for the rest of the family; he is the ill-bred 
child. As a solution they invented a decorative life, an education, religion .. . 
“Truth” in painting is color at its fullest; red, black, yellow, since the pure 
tone in painting is reality. Also it is the use of pietural contrasts, the design that 
reenforces color, the form (objective or invented) which together with color and 
design creates an equivalent of the real. The fear of truth however, will make 
the people prefer the other .. . The other is the decorative picture which fuses 
itself with everything, harmonizes with everything, the “painting of repose.” 
The beautiful picture makes another story. It is an event in the home with all 
its consequences; it takes the leading role, the center of the action in the room; 
the furniture is adjusted to it. The difficulty is to find place for such a major 


force because a painting is the antithesis of a wall. It also is an “enfant terrible.” 





is “The Keys” study of object by Fernand Leger, 1928 
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FLEGER. 


Fernand Leger : Flower and Butterfly, oil, 1937 





20 Fernand Leger: The White Chicken, oil, 1937 























REGIONALISM IN ARCHITECTURE 


An “international architecture” has 
existed at various periods in history. 
Hellenistic and Roman formulas seemed 
to apply from the W est-European is- 
lands well into the Asiatic continent. 
Again, two thousand years later, gOY- 
ernment buildings in Copenhagen, 
Hongkong and W ashington were in a 
similar W8Y dominated by a common 
“classicism.” Derivatives of the Louvre 
and the Place de Caroussel are found 
from Bucharest to Buenos Aires. in all 
these cases formal treat ment was largely 
independent of technology + colonnades, 
cornices, porticos were Ct mstructed 
without much pretense of being derived 
from material specifications. There was 
no claim that local determinants 
guided the designer to layout and ap- 
pearance. 

In contrast with this, contemporary 
architectural theory has argued the 
importance of adequate adjustment be- 
tween the apparent form, the carefully 
fitted layout and the structural system 
chosen. The beginnings of “Modern 
Architecture.” according to indications 
and researches of Adolf Loos and Sieg- 
fried Giedion, reach back into the nine- 
teenth century. In this Way they 
coincide with the growth of a world 
wide commerce which in that period 
was assuming cosmopolitan color. Ht is 
characteristic that the first broad atten- 
tion was reaped by the mov ement for 
modern building design twenty years 
ago, just at the time 4 League of 
Nations and the founding of an Inter- 


balanced by extended amortization 
periods. The same permanence is how- 
ever dreaded in @ metropolitan region 
of quickly shifting employment mar- 
kets and recurrent insecurity - For after 
all, even the most modest rental de- 
pends on continuance of wage income. 

What in practice may be called 
Modern Architecture is far from being 
international. In fact it is much farther 
from it than was classical design 
since the so-called “Modern Archi- 
tecture” professes to be conscious of 
all these factors and to use them as 
inspirational stimuli as well as pro- 
grammatic items. 

\ modern attitude in building design 
may well have the rational tendency 
to arrive at an optimum standard for 
projects, which are determined by al- 
most identical circumstances it may 
be opposed to arbitrary diversification. 
We may hope that the inequality of 
habitational standards will be reduced 
in some not too distant future. However 
today building programs are geographi- 
cally diversified due to the most 
irregular rise and fall of the economico- 
technological tide in yarious parts of 
the earth. 

One factor that causes building pos- 
sibilities in certain European countries, 
Japan. Mexico, and the United States, 
to vary So widely is the cost of labor 
on the premises. The lower this is. the 
more prohibitive it makes the use of 
shop fabricated parts. Thus what is a 
logical design conception, let us say 12 


national Labor Bureau seemed thor- 
oughly feasible schemes. 

The whole period was colored by 
such ideal conceptions. But, as a matter 
of cold fact, our own time distinguishes 
itself by an often painful inequality of 
regional living standards, and wage 
levels which are embarrassingly varied 
in different parts. 

In different places and on different 
levels there is a most irksome gradation 
of economic capacity—0Or perhaps 
better, incapacity—to absorb tech- 
nological and industrial advance. This 
is especially true in the case of Housing- 

And what is more, there exists today 
wide and troublesome variety of gov- 
ernmental policies chopping UP the 
civilized world into patches separated 
from one another by strict. moral and 
political boundary lines. Militant segre- 
gation interferes with the exchange of 
ideas as well as the exchange of com- 
modities and especially those half- 
finished products which constitute the 
output of the building supply industry 
in the different countries. 

Even in the United States the pres- 
ent Federal Marketing Laws Survey; 
a Federal research project, shows that 
the individual States tend to use every 
conceivable mean, even unconstitu- 
tional ones, to barricade themselves 
against one another and against what 
they consider upsetting imports. 

Widely varying and often prejudiced 
local building legislation, sometimes 
based on tradition, sometimes On the 


Southern California, M@y become & 
futuristic extray aganza in Mexico City- 
Building design is @ creative integra- 
tion of the architectural details which 
are the products of the architect's in- 
ventiveness- In one place the local 
economic conditions May call on his 
ability to devise building specialties 
and structural ingredients to be made 
up “ad hoe”; in another, his role will 
be that of arranging and coordinating 
standard articles obtainable in the open 
market. The combinations and muta- 
tions of these two cases within the 
realm of the eighteen OF twenty inter- 
locking trades employed in construct- 
ing a simple dw elling, are manifold. 

A complex mosaic of most consequen= 
tial cost _information characterizes each 
geographical region. Cost-information 
may be divided on the basis of field- 
labor and shop work; it may concern 
itself with standard or specially built 
units. The economy, even feasibility, 
of a floor plan is governed by conditions 
of plumbing-labor in the field, or by the 
local tradition im heating devices and 
by fuel prices. In one place the addi- 
tional cost of fabricated steel joists 
may be balanced successfully by the 
possibility of shortened runs of plumb- 
ing pipes. In another case this feature 
might prove totally non-determinant. 

\ few significant material selections, 
a few basic details, enforced by local 
economics May change the entire 
appearance and layout. Each set of 
fundamental details and specifications 





whims of the consumer— of loan insti- 
tutions, OF of the contractors—Pro- 
duces even within the same country, 4 
variety of building routines. The 
greater part of the components of such 
laws is indefensible in the light of 
contemporary technology- 

Technology ™®) or may not be the 
common denominator of building ad- 
vance. However, the regional variation 
in the consumer's psychology and in 
his economic opportunity to reap its 
benefits, gives the true color to this 
transitory situation, especially in the 
design of private dwellings. 

The acceptable minimum in a region 
is always related to, and reflects, the 
common average in the same region. 
The consumer's idea of a probable and 
desirable obsolescence rate, his peculi- 
arly graded anticipation of durability 
of structure, finishes and accessories, 
his routine pre-estimate of maintenance 
and utility costs, and the standard of 
hygienic cleanliness —all this is quite 
varied even between different sections 
of the United States. 

The customary requirements of 
dwelling and furnishing. in the way of 
“necessary” TOOMS, of acoustic and of 
yisual privacy; may have been more 
similar to that of Los Angeles of today 
in a scattered, decentralized W illiams- 
burg. \ irginia of 1700 than they are in 
contemporary San Francisco. 

A costly permanence of materia! 
and construction Mey be favored in 
certain localities and there willingly 


demands a genuine esthetic digestion 
of its own particular combination of 
economic, technical circumstances. 

Certain optimum combinations (and 
therefore esthetic types) will develop 
into standards. But these may quickly 
change again at any shift of balance 
in matters of the intricate technical 
economies in that particular region. 

Architectural appreciation in purely 
handicraft periods of the past was in- 
deed decidedly simpler than it is today- 
Now building designers base their work 
and concepts in part on industry and 
in part on individual skill. The propo’ 
tion changes from place to place and 
some times from year to year. Some 
future day perhaps the gap ma) be 
closed again. Industrialism may actu- 
ally produce @ generic unity of proce 
dures and qualities; economic and 
political separatism may be reabsor be 
into a cosmopolitan system of broad 
distribution and consumption. 

But for the time being architecture 
can scarcely be called “Internationa 
The planner is faced by intricate loca 
problems. The artisan on the premises 
is always trying to adopt his skill to 
the ever changing requirement It 1 
not strange that the consume! js De 
wildered. 

Some fear that the world com 
ing to dreadful uniformity and onot- 


ony. If so, this day is yet fa Mt ’ 
der 8 

present We may rather shudder f 
re > ) 
the terrific. often senseless, jety * 


it all. 


Richard J. jeutra 





















































Pen and ink drawing from the “Fables Aesop” 
and wire sculpture by Alexander Cald:t. Back- 
ground : Skywriting, photograph by l A. 










































ALEXANDER CALDER: MOVEMENT AS A PLASTIC ELEMERT 


BY JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY 


[he basis of graphic representation is a kinetic pleasure—the rhythmic 
vesture. The finger or pointed stick first recorded it in the sand, as chalk 
records the child’s gesture on city pavements today. But our satisfaction at 
having achieved such a record soon crowds out all conscious recollection of 
the pleasurable sensation which underlies it. We quickly come to feel that 
our pleasure in regarding such a graph derives from some quality inher- 
ent in the linear organization itself rather than from kinetic experience of 
which it unconsciously reminds us. 

Calder in introducing actual movement into his plastic organizations 
has given a new emphasis to the basic rhythmic gesture. This has had 
the fundamental value of a primitive appeal. And, it comes with Calder’s 
work, at a moment when plastic expression is ripe for such a_ physical 
realization of movemeat. 

Since the close of the Renaissance the trend in plastic design has been 
away from the suggestion of fixity to one of mobility. The closed, symmetrical 
form has given way to an open asymmetrical one. The mathematical conven- 
tions of a strict perspective-approach have yielded slowly to a free, harmonic 
ordering of the picture-surface primarily dependent on the individual artist's 
sensibility. The single fixed viewpoint dominating the geometrical landscap- 
ing of a Lenotre was seen gradually to have resolved itself through Langley. 
Brown and Repton to a multiplicity of viewpoints that grew out of the wan- 
dering paths of late continental versions of “English” and “Chinese” gar- 


dens. While in architecture, as early as Schinkel and Nash, the formalistic 





stage-set character of the Baroque was turning to a free organic develop- 
ment of the building from within, on the basis of living requirements and 
in keeping with the demands of the natural surroundings in which the build- 
ing was set. In short, the trend from the close of the Renaissance to the 
present day has been one of a growing interest in free natural rhythms 


and their adaptation to plastic expression. 





It was only a step further for Calder to bring back actual movement in 


place of the suggestions of it. And the immediacy of this stimulus carried 
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Upper right : outdoor “mobile” by Alexander Calder. Giant Swing in the Paris Exposition of 1937 and wind mills at Chicago's Fair of 1893, 












with it a primitive strength of rhythmic evocation that is 
perhaps Calder’s most striking contribution. But a still 
more personal and perhaps more important one lies in 
his recognition of another feature of natural movements 
—their unpredictable character and the esthetic possi 
bilities of the unexpected. 


The Industrial period, which was ushered in almost 


contemporaneously with the Romantic Revival. provided 


a wealth of new materials and plastic possibilities throug! 


the development of the machine. But two factors mi! tated 
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ler Calder’s “mobile 1939.” 
obile in a revolving slow 
tographs by Herbert Matter 
ge: a pattern created by a 
ga ball. Multiple flash photo 
‘ of Spalding Brothers, 
fermeshausen and Grier pho- 














against a full use of the opportunities presented. On one hand the com- 
placency of the Victorian world led it to feel it could improve on pre- 
industrial period expressions with the tools and the materials of the Indus- 
trial Age. The result was an ugly parody which caused a sensitive revulsion 


from the machine to a pre-Raphaelite escapism. But such a retreat into 





the past naturally called up a protest. And shortly after the opening of 


the present century we had a sentimentalization of the machine. 





New materials, new forms, unlimited possibilities opened up toward a new 
plastic idiom were clearly recognized; but the romantic adulation of the 
machine which was felt necessary to offset the hostility of the previous gen- 
eration made an honest plastic approach, for the time, next to impossible. 

It was here that Calder’s recognition of the potentialities of the surprise- 
facter in free rhythms and his ingenious, yet unaffected use of it served at 
once as a tonic and purge. The critics of the Romantic movement had been , 
attracted to the unpredictable features of nature and had rediscovered rd 
through them the esthetic of the unexpected. Calder in adapting the natural 
rhythms also recognized the dramatic value of the surprise element. And 
his extremely personal use of it has probably done more than anything 
else toward combatting the fustian seriousness and lack of sense of humor 
that grew out of the sentimentalization of the machine, and toward laying / 
a sound foundation for a new machine age idiom. ( 

And in Calder’s work these are by no means recent developments. L 
Throughout, we see both these features constantly present: on one hand, 
the movement-through-space, as clearly represented by his tiny Aesop illus- 
trations as by the skywriting of an airplane; on the other, a readiness to 
accept a hint from the nature of the material itself toward an unexpected 
rhythm or effect, now a tree root that becomes a curiously distorted rep- 
resentation of a cow, now a figure drawing that takes on an unfamiliarity 
from his use of an unbroken line. In his wire caricatures we see a similar 
approach to that of the Aesop illustrations. And in the later mobiles the un- d 


| expected rhythmic turn may again be derived directly from nature in a puff 





of wind that tosses the arms of the object, or from a mechanical rhythm 
| produced by some twist in a wire or idiosynecrasy of the material. 

In Calder’s mobiles we have the tonic which clears away the sentimental 
| approach to the machine, and lays a new stress on the rhythmic fundament 


of design through a physical representation of movement. 








Alexander Calder: three Mobiles 1937 
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TUBERCULOSIS CLINIC DESIGNED 


BY |. GARDELLA AND L. MARTINI 


Built e province of Alexandria to provide facilities 

for tl mination and treatment of patients and to 

house t ntituberculosis service. The structure is re 

infore nerete ; heating, by radiating panels located 

in floor d ceilings : curtain wall of the south eleva 

tion, of white thermolux. The exterior walls are light 

yellow, the set-backs, blue, the screen of the solarium 

made of bricks with white joints. Floors are of white 

terrazzo, interior walls are light blue and ceilings whits 

Ground r plan: 1 Entrance to the social service ad ar ~< 
ministration. 2 Patients’ entrance. 3 Service entrance ; 


4 Vestibule. 5 Visiting health service. 6 Director, 7 Re 
ception. 8 Waiting room. 9 Supplies. 10 Dressing rooms 
12 Fluoroscopy. 13 Laboratory. 14 Dark room for throat 
examination. 15 Examining rooms. 16 Radiography 
17 Dark Room. 18 Rest room. 19 Pneumonothorax 
Second Floor: 20 Janitor’s apartment. 21 Solarium 
99 Corridor. 23 Social service. 24 Archives. 25 Patients 
rooms. 
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Left : the solarium. Above : interior views of clinic. 
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— hear some people talk, you’d think that bituminous 
coal heating has made no progress since the above 
odd-looking furnace was the “‘best buy”’ 
ment a few generations ago. 

The informed know better. They know that hand-fired 
equipment for burning bituminous coal has reached new 
levels of cleanliness, convenience and efficiency. They 
know that automatic stoker firing of bituminous coal is 


in heating equip- 


far and away the fastest increasing method of comfortable, 
safe, convenient and economical heating. 

Throughout the designing of a house the architect makes 
many choices of materials and equipment whose economy 
and service during generations will reflect his judgment. 
In no other part of a home are such decisions more im- 
portant than in the basement. Piped fuel costs may rise 
sharply. Piped fuel supplies may suddenly grow short. 
Wise designing provides for every contingency. Where 
modern bituminous coal heating is not specified, the archi- 
tect provides for bituminous coal storage and use without 
expensive alterations. 


BITUMINOUS COA 























INDUSTRY e 
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FOR HOME HEATING « FIREPLACES ¢ HOT WATER 














NOATION 


CIRCA 1870 
































AND FOR 1939 


If you are designing basements for modern automatic 


heating, plus economy, or wisely urging provision for 
bituminous coal heating later, send for our free portfolio, 
“The 1939 Basement Plan Book,” A.I.A. File 30-G. It 
explains the fundamental principles of designing a house for 
modern bituminous coal or coke heating f 


and is illustrated with plans and pictures P x 


| ee 


of typical modern basements. Send for 
your copy today. 


L 





NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
The Nation-Wide Organization of Bituminous Coal Producers 
804 Southern Bidg 307 N. Michigan Ave 

WASHINGTON, D.C CHICAGO, ILLINOIS } 


Please send me a copy of your Free Booklet ‘‘The 1939 
Basement Plan Book,’’ A. 1. A. File 30-G. 


Name 
Firm Street 
City State 


















then SOUNSON Corctects 


THE TEMPERATURES ON MAIN STREET 
CUSTOMERS SHOP THERE MORE AND MORE 
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Comfortable customers can be “‘sold’’ more 
readily, not only in stores, but in restaurants, 
theatres, and any other business that caters 
to the public. Comfortable sales people, and 
other employees, serve customers more effec- 
tively. There are a host of advantages in 
efficient automatic temperature control ‘‘on Main Street.’ 





. When that control is “by Johnson”, architects and owners are 
assured that the equipment represents the most advanced de- 
velopments in automatic control for heating, cooling, ventilat- 
ing, air conditioning, and industrial processes. The Johnson 
organization covers the entire continent and engages in justone 
line of business. . . the design, manufacture, and installation of 
automatic temperature and air conditioning control systems. 


JONSON SERVICE COMPANY 


| MILWAUKEE, WIS. AND DIRECT BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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(Continued from page 28) 
COMPETITION 


The Smithsonian Gallery of Art ¢ 

mission, under authority of Congress an 
nounces an open competition to select an 
architect for the proposed new Smith 
sonian Gallery of Art on the Mall. (See 
page 15). Something of the need for this 
new Gallery of Art, and the purposes it 
would materialize is expressed in a state 
ment on behalf of the Commission: 

“The importance of the new museum 
will arise from the potentialities of a 
unique service in the cause of American 
art that are inherent in its program of 
activities rather than from the value of 
the present Smithsonian collections, im- 
portant though they are. 

“The new Gallery is conceived as a 
means by which the national will for the 
encouragement of the visual arts may, in 
collaboration with the Section of Fine 
Arts in the Treasury and the trustees 
of the Mellon bequest, find effective ex- 
pression. A new building is_ urgently 
needed, therefore, not only for a more 
adequate display of the present collec- 
tions, but also to provide for an expand- 
ing program of services to the country at 
large. 

“The new Gallery is conceived as a 
dynamic rather than static museum of 
art. Reconstituted as an active, influenc- 
ing agency, it will use its present collection 
land encourage further gifts in an effort 
ito stimulate the creation of works of art 
of distinction and to elevate and sustain 
the public appreciation of these works 
throughout the country. It will, it is 
hoped, be provided with an income ade- 
quate to purchase annually many works 
lof art with which it will increase its per- 
manent collection and from which it will 
lorganize continually changing exhibitions. 

“No less important than its functions 
as a repository will be the extension of its 
resources to benefit all regions of the 
oommtry. The works of art in its posses 


‘sion will become available through travel 
ing exhibitions to people throughout the 
United States. It will plan an integrated 
‘program which will be educational in the 
broadest sense. It will not only circulate 
large exhibitions to other museums but it 
is hoped to also furnish schools, commu 
nity groups, and local ‘centers’ with a 
wide variety of material in connection 
lwith contemporary painting, sculpture 
larchitecture, graphic arts, photography, 
and industrial arts. It will bring out, 1! 
funds are available, publications on those 
isubjects, both of a popular and of 
ischolarly nature. It will publish guides 
‘color reproductions, pamphlets, and edi 
cational handbooks. 

“It will consider its province to be t! 

(Continued on page 36) 
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2a New Luminaires 
°°? BIPOST LAMPS 


Designed for “Main Street” 


Commercial Applications | 





















Here are two brand new Commercial Lighting units for 
“Main Street’’ establishments . . . modernly-styled luminaires | 
available at low initial and operating cost. 
Specifically designed for the Medium Bipost Incandescent | 
Lamps, these new units are the MB LUMINAIRE, with aluminum 
basin finished by the Alzak process, and the GB LUMINAIRE, 
with patented Denax glass basin. 
In MB and GB luminaires, Westinghouse has pioneered 
original luminaire designs to utilize effectively the new shape 





The GB Luminaire, with patented 
Denax glass basin, is available in a : d ; ae ; 
750-1000-watt size. and the illumination characteristics of the Bipost Lamps. 


Both luminaires are equally effective for high or low ceiling 
heights. The choice between a metal or glass basin depends 
upon the decorative scheme as well as upon whether totally 
indirect or luminous indirect lighting is preferred. 

Your local Westinghouse Distributor has complete details. 
Ask to see these units... check their construction features .. . 
see them in operation. 










ASK FOR A SET OF GRAVURE 
PRINTS WITH CONSTRUCTION 
FEATURES, SPECIFICATIONS 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


LIGHTING DIVISION 
EDGEWATER PARK 


The MB Luminaire, with aluminum CLEVELAND, OHIO 
basin, is available in a 500-watt 
size and a 750-1000-watt size. 


WHEN YOU THINK or [ighling E guypomenl THINK OF 
W) Westinghouse 






























RUBBER TILE - 


CORK TILE 
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HOUSES SELL FASTER 
.--RENT EASIER 


with modern, colorful floors 
of Armstrongs Linoleum... 


AT is it that sells one house 

against others in its price class? 

Builders know the answer: Special, dis- 

tinctive features—for instance, a sparkling 

bathroom like this one with its modern 
floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

A colorful floor attracts the customer’s 
eye. Then if the salesman says: ““This floor 
is Armstrong’s Linoleum!’’—it’s an added 
inducement to buy. Prospects know that 
Armstrong stands for top quality and 
high style in floors. Years of national 
advertising have built up an acceptance 
that means easier sales for you. 

You’ll find Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors 
reasonable in cost, even when special 
designs like the one above are used. They 
are inexpensive to install. And their five 


LINOTILE (OIL-BONDED) - 





Tuere’s Sates AppEAL in this eye-catching bath- 
room floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum. The field is 
Black No. 27 with border of Marbelle No. 021. 
Feature strip and die-cut insets are White No. 23. 
thicknesses make it easy to select a floor 
that fits every purpose and every budget. 

Find out today how Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum can make your houses sell or rent 
faster. Write for a copy of our color-illus- 
trated book, file-sized, of sales-building 
room designs. Armstrong Cork Company, 
Building Materials Division, 1203 State 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





Armstrong also manufac- 
tures Asphalt Tile, Reinforced 
Rubber Tile, Cork Tile, Lino- 
tile (Oil-Bonded), & Linowall. 


ASPHALT 


ib tongs LINOLEUM 


and RESILIENT , NON- CERAMIC TILES 


LINOWALL 


ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


(Continued from page 34 


cultural life of the community al] , 
the United States, and it will consider 
obligation to be the encouragement o! 
high standard of quality among 


in the fields of both 


artis 


fine and practi 


iarts. Above all it will be its purpose ; 


strive, through a recognition of al] that 
essentially indigenous in the work of o 
artists, to stimulate a confidence in Ame: 
ican creative capacity and to bring : 
American art a more dynamic and healt! 
relationship to the life of the communit 

“Thus the essential problem of thy 
Gallery is one of movement. Adequat 
storage facilities, adequate work are 


itds 


well-lighted galleries, and efficient phys. 
ical organization must be guaranteed to 
secure the maintenance of the permanent 
collections and the flow of material in 
and out. The Gallery is conceived as a 
national clearing house for the visual arts 
In this capacity it must achieve maximum 
flexibility and freedom of extension if it 
is to fulfill the objectives of its program.” 

The Jury: Frederick A. Delano, chair- 
man of the Commission, John A. Hola- 
bird, Walter Gropius, George Howe and 
Henry R. Shepley. Dean Joseph Hudnut, 
Harvard University, is acting as profes. 
sional adviser, and from him, at Can- 
bridge, Mass., copies of the program maj 
be had. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Tue Rorcn: The Rotch traveling scholar- 
ship will this year be awarded for a term 
of not less than fifteen months of study 
and travel abroad, the amount of the prize 
being $2,500. Examination of candidates 
will be held early in April, but candidates 
are requested to register themselves be- 
fore March 15, 1939, and fill out applica- 
tion blanks which will be sent on request. 
For registration and further information 
apply to C. H. Blackall, Secretary, 31 
West St., Boston, Mass. 


Princeton University: Two competitive 
prizes of $500 each, in the School of Ar 
chitecture, are announced for the yea 
1939-40. The purpose of these prizes ! 
to permit men of unusual ability, who ¢e- 
sire to complete their professional training 
to profit by the opportunities offered ) 
the School of Architecture, the Depart 
ment of Art and Archeology, and thi 
Graduate School of Princeton Universit} 
The prizes will be awarded as the res! 
of a competition in design to be held ap 
proximately April 17 to 28, 1939. Th 
right is reserved to withhold either or both 
awards in case no candidates are cons! 
ered to have reached the required stand: 
ard. The winners, exempt from tuitio! 





(Continued on page 38) 
































4 REASONS WHY... 00.82% of All Home Loans 
Made by Institutional Lenders Are Financed 
by Savings or Building and Loan Associations! 









WO and one-half million dollars a day—loaned on provides an outstandin pportunity for your 
‘| can homes! invest profitably. It ses these savi SI iinance ! 
the record of the “‘thrift for building’ plan which ship. It takes an active part in community development 
for 55.82% of America’s home loans made by Thus. by recommendi: the home financing set 
nal lenders in 1937—which introduced the amortized your local Savings or Building and Loan Associ 
in idea nearly 110 years ago— which keeps home dollars actually promote and prolong vour own busines 
r :thome where they will do the most good for their community ! Here are 4 primary benefits which your clients an 
And here’s what that LOCAL service means to you: ers enjoy when you recommend this easier, taster and more 

Une In your community a strong home financing institution friendly source of building money 
ie 
hys 
| to 
nent 
| in 
IS a 
arts 
num 
if it 
um.” 
lair- 
ola- 
and 
nut 
yfes- 
‘am- = 
may 

1, Fast, convenient service—easy to understand. Applications receive im- 2. No red tape—high construction standards. Correspondence cat 

r fe attention—are approved without delay. Appraisals come through fast financed through your local Savir r Bu ’ i Loan A ation, Al 

Progress payments are on time. Every loan is amortized over a long-term period f construction is assured. All details are fully understood: money is passed inrve , 
olar- 
term 
tudy 
prize 
lates 
lates 
be- 
lica- 
uest. 
tion 
‘a 
itive 
Ar- 
ye 3, Friendly service—deal with neighbors. Friendly neighbors handle every 4, Long term loans—repayable like rent. Loans are retired on an amortized 
»S Is Pha ery Situation. Each loan receives the attention of men who have the interest of plan—just like rent. It’s a pract miple me-te i¢ yu | 
y de- ; one munity at heart, and to whom a name means @ friend, not just a number a reguiar income—an altractive pian that will help you get more business 
ling 
1 by | 
var iF ir community, members of the United States Building 
“a : an League are ready to finance new construction, 
am m nization or sales for you—or refinance! COW SAVINGS OR 
m= ARCHITECTS — whether it’s for buying, building, modernizing 
- - incing, your recommendation of this local home financing I 
ssid vill prove its value to you. BU LDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
and- 
tion 





When you support Your Local Savings or Building 
and Loan Association— You help local business! 
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fees, will devote the following school year 
to the study of advanced architectural 
design, and will have the opportunity of 
attending other courses. For application 
blanks and regulations governing the com- 
petition and award, Professor 
M. L. Beck, chairman, Princeton Prizes 
in Architecture, McCormick Hall, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 


address 


Syracuse University: One $375 and four 
$187.50 scholarships are to be granted by 
competition on Saturday, July 15, 1939. 
The competition will be in two fields— 
drawing, and preparatory school record. 
Scholarships granted may be held for five 
years, provided the student maintains a 
C plus (80 per cent) average each year. 
For bulletin of the College of Fine Arts, 
application blanks or other information 
on the competitions, address Dean H. L. 
Butler, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS: 
Edward Langley Scholarships. The Insti- 
tute from January 1 to March 1, 1939, 
will receive proposals of candidates for Ed- 
ward Langley Scholarships for the year 





CAN'T LEAK! 
CAN’T CLOG! 
CAN’T RUST! 


100 


WASHES 
FOR 1¢! 


DELIVERS AMERICA'S 
FAVORITE SOAP... 


IVORY SOAP 


in flakes or granules 
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EASY TO 
INSTALL! 


EASY TO 
REFILL! 





EVENTS 


1939. Awards may be made to residents 
of the United States or Canada. These 
scholarships are awarded annually for ad- 
vanced work in architecture, for study, 
travel, or research, as the holder of the 
scholarship elects. Awards to undergradu- 
ates are precluded, but awards may be 
made to architectural draftsmen who de- 
sire to do undergraduate work or take 
special courses in architectural schools. 
Competitive examinations will not be used 
as a method of selection. The scholar- 
ships are open to all persons engaged in 
the profession of architecture. Further 
details may be had by addressing Secre- 
tary, A. I. A., The Octagon, 1741 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C. 
University oF Micuican: The College 
of Architecture announces that the George 
G. Booth Traveling Fellowship in Archi- 
tecture will be offered again this year, and 
the competition in design will be con- 
ducted during the two weeks beginning 
April 7. This competition is open to all 
graduates of the school who have not 
reached their thirtieth birthday on that 
date. Prospective candidates should write 
to the office of the College of Architecture, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
at once. 





FEDERATION 

tern, N. ¥z 
fered in 
architects 


TECHNICAL 
Two 


ScHoo., \, 
courses ar 
housing—one for 

and engineers will be gi 
under the direction of Clarence S &%, 
and Henry S. Churchill. The other cours 
is designed to develop leaders in hous 
activity in unions, political clubs, tena»: 
and other neighborhood groups. 


new 


ex perience 


New York University Scuoon or Arey) 
TECTURE AND ALLIED ARTS announces 

new four-year course in Industrial Desig 
under the supervision of Donald Deske: 
Other members of the technical facy}:, 
are Winold Reiss, Albert C. Schweizer 
Will Rice Amon, Edward D. Stone, and 
Rene P. Chambellan. 


Tue Merropouitan Museum or Ar 
New York: Sunday and weekday courses 
under the title, Study Hours on Color 


and Design, continue through a four. 
month term. Lecturers include Dean 


Hudnut, Harvey Wiley Corbett, Talbot 
F. Hamlin, Aymar Embury II, William 
Lescaze, Francis H. Lenygon, Edward 
Warwick, Eugene Schoen, Walter Kan- 
tack, Leon V. Solon, and Frank Sohn. 
Further details from the Museum. 


(Continued on page 40) 








you that. 


action. 
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ASY on the eyes? No question on that score. One glance at the lvory 


Dispenser's trim lines and its gleaming chromium plated mounting tell 


No question either that the soap it delivers is easy on the hands. For it's 


lvory Soap—famous the country over for its purity and gentle cleansing 


Easy on budgets, too. Remarkably so, because the Ivory Dispenser de- 


livers a clean pair of hands for about 1/100 of a cent! 


It will surprise you to know how little it costs to install and maintain this 


modern washroom accessory. A post card will bring you this good news. 


IVORY SOAP DISPENSER 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Industrial Sales Dept., Gwynne Bldg., Cincinnat Ohio 














SPECIFY 


To generate steam at minimum cost is 
a basic aim of every plant designer. 
Fuel combustion methods necessarily 
must play an important part in the at- 
tainment of this goal. That is why so 
many architects are keenly interested 


in Todd—and in what Todd has to offer. 


Our equipment enables users to 
obtain the greatest possible value for 


every fuel dollar spent. The economies 


Over 40,000 Todd burners are now in sat- 
isfactory, steady use .. . and our roster of 
enthusiastic clients is constantly increasing 


which our different types of burners 


permit, under various circumstances, 


TODD COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT, inc. 


Division of Todd Shipyards Corporation 


601 West 26th Street, New York City 


EW YORK MOBILE NEW ORLEANS GALVESTON 


see Cae 7 7 29 


SEATTLE 


».. and save money for your clients 
in heat and power production! 


are many and diverse. There are Todd 
units suitable for use with almost 
every type of liquid or gaseous fuel 
installation and these are adaptable to 


practically any boiler. 


Before recommending any combus- 
tion equipment to your industrial, com- 
mercial, institutional or other clients 
interested in automatic steam genera- 
tion—investigate Todd! Our engineer- 
ing staff is available for consultation 


at any time. 





BUENOS AIRES LONDON 
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PLANNING 
ENGINEERING 
DESIGN 


T IS just as important that the 
food service departments are 
properly designed and definitely 
specified as it is to engineer the 
structure itself to withstand the 
loads and stresses to which it 
will be subjected. The installation 
of food service equipment re- 
quires the coordination of steam 
fitting, plumbing, electrical work, 
ventilation. In this, John Van engi- 
neers can be of great assistance. 
LEADING ARCHITECTS realize the im- 
portance of such problems as proper 
allocation of departments, relative 
areas, provision for service lines, and 


use of proper materials, and include 
such data in the early planning stage. 


Have you such a problem on the 
boards? 


Yhe John Van Range G 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
328 EGGLESTON AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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(Cantinued from page 38) 


DEATHS 


| Care Frevincuvuysen Govutp, 65, archi- 
| tect, in Seattle, Wash. Mr. Gould was 
| born in New York, was graduated from 
Phillips Academy at Exeter in 1894, from 
Harvard in 1898, and studied afterwards 
at the Ecole in Paris. After a term in the 
office of McKim, Mead & White, he was 
associated for a few years with George 
B. Post in charge of the Wisconsin State 
Capitol Competition, and later as assis- 
tant to D. H. Burnham in developing the 
San Francisco Plan. In 1906-07 he prac- 
ticed in New York as a member of Car- 
penter, Blair & Gould. Moving to Seattle 
in 1914, he was associated with Charles 
H. Bebb (Bebb & Gould). He _ estab- 
lished the Department of Architecture in 
the University of Washington in 1914, 
and acted as the professor in charge until 
1926. Mr. Gould was a Fellow of the 
A.L.A., a former president of the Wash- 
ington State Chapter, of the Art Institute 
of Seattle, of the Architectural League of 
the Pacific Coast; member of the Society 
of Beaux-Arts Architects, a director of 
the American Civic Association. 


Harotp R. Suurtierr, 55, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Mr. Shurtleff had been asso- 
ciated with various architectural offices, 
among them Guy Lowell and Warren & 
Wetmore. In 1928 he was named director 
of the Architectural Research Department 
of Perry, Shaw & Hepburn, and was 
largely responsible for the strict authen- 
ticity maintained in the restoration of 
Williamsburg. Harvard awarded him last 
year the degree of Master of Arts. 


Moritz Kaun, 58, civil engineer, sud- 
denly, enroute from Detroit to New York. 
Mr. Kahn was a brother of Albert Kahn, 
and vice president of the firm, Albert Kahn, 
Inc. Born in Echternach, Luxembourg, 
Mr. Kahn came to America in 1881, and 
received his technical education at the 
University of Michigan. He served an ap- 
prenticeship with the American Bridge Co. 
and the Trussed Concrete Steel Co., being 
sent by the latter company to London in 
1905 to organize a British branch. Of this 
he served as managing director from 1906 
to 1923, when he returned to join his 
brother’s firm. One of Mr. Kahn’s impor- 
tant assignments came in 1930 when he 
went to Soviet Russia to supervise the 


tions in the construction field, among them 
hollow concrete piles, a form of steel sash, 
steel tile floor construction, and precast 
reenforced concrete ships. The last named 
was adopted by the British Admiralty 
during the World War. 

















building of a tractor plant in Stalingrad. | 
Mr. Kahn was credited with many inven- 
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Mo EF Winter Air Conditioners 


contribute more than any other 


factor to make homes modern —for this 
year and for the years to come. In addi- 
tion, Moncrief Winter Air Conditioning 
makes a house immediately more saleable, 


with a higher re-sale value for the future 


Moncrief Winter Air Conditioners —for 
gas, coal, or oil—include the very latest 
improvements, together with exclusive 
Moncrief features, such as the patented 
wind box, the Moncrief system of 
baffles, combustion drums, etc. Ever) 
Moncrief unit has been re-styled and re- 
engineered so that it stands in the ver 


forefront in appearance, ‘ 


\ 


Moncrief Engi- 
neering Service 


efficiency and economy 
of operation. 


* 
Write for 


illustrated literature is freely avoilable 
and data sheets. for estimating and 
*” laying out plans. 





THE HENRY FURNACE & FOUNDRY CO. 


3485 E. 49th Street Cleveland, Ohie 






































} ANOTHER LIFE HOME USES 
1 GAS FoR THE 4 BiG 1085 









“ALL-PURPOSE FUEL”. . . CHOSEN FOR 
BETTER LIVING ... LOWER COST... 


When you're trying to make every dollar do 
“double-duty,” you'll find gas saves money all 
along the line. 

You save on the cost of the appliances and on 
installation, too. The cleanliness and efficiency of 
this flexible fuel permit centralization of major 
housekeeping equipment. Thus, you can devote 
more space and money to /iving area. 

Compare the new gas appliances with a// others, 
and you'll understand why home-buyers now prefer 
“gas for the 4 big jobs.” 

Consult your local gas company for full infor- 
mation about the latest gas appliances. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


| ee 
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REPLICA OF LIFE HOUSE AT EDGE. 
WOOD PARK, LA GRANGE, ILL. 
Designed for family with $4,000 to 
$6,000 annual income. Architect: Royal Fie 
Barry Wills, Boston, Mass. Bua:dder: GD 
William Joern & Sons, La Grange, Ill. . 






NOW BUILD AN ALL-GAS HOME 


$10,000 IN PRIZES 


FOR BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS 


All types of homes, new or modernized, are eligible 
for big prizes. Simple rules. Worth your while! 


MAIL ENTRY COUPON NOW! 


SEE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE ee 


Competition Director, 
American Gas Association, 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 


Date____ 





First State 





Address_— 


(Please print) 


— el 











I wish to enter A.G.A. Builders’ Competition. I am a builder 


Note: Architects or designers may enter homes in this} Architect 
contest with the written permission of the builder.| Designer 


Kindly forward complete details. 


Signature 
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FOR PAINTING SECOND-HAND 
BRICK YOU CANT BEAT 
THIS NEW TEAM OF 


BONDEX anv 
BONDEX-PRIMER! 




































































,; The amazing effectiveness of 

181 Hd ZBI Bondex-Primer in preparing 

im DUAL HY Ze} all kinds of masonry surface 

i" : Hh A (painted or unpainted; porous 

. ZA or non-porous) for Bondex is 

im H Ze\ shown on jobs where second- 

MAVTIFIES Zl hand brick is used. 

i Everyone knows how “black- 

S heads” show through and 

SS paint peels off this used ma- 

S BONDEX terial. It’s good news that 

S PRIMER these dangers can now be 

S ended by using first a coat of 

SS Bondex-Primer, followed by 

S mrt a coat of Bondex Waterproof 

SS or Cement Paint. For full in- 

S ts structions send coupon below. 
N SS THe REARDON COMPS, poo 




















WANT FULL INFORMATION ?...WRITE 





THE REARDON CO. 162 





















































| 
| 2200 N. 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo. 
| Please send complete instructions for painting 
| second-hand brick with the new Bondex-Primer. 
Name —s heehee aete ea! 
| Address 
! City State | 
ome ame ane oe oe oe J 




















MAIN ST. continued from p. 88 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF STORE DESIGN 


Space limitations preclude publishing a list of the numerous book 
issued by manufacturers whose products play an important part in } 
Street. Readers who would like a file of such data may write to The F 

which will direct such requests to interested firms. Follows a list of m 
references including magazine articles on various aspects of store des 
plan, equipment and modernization 


GENERAL: Planning, Design, and Techniques 

Selecting Locations for Reta:! Stores. Policyholders Service Bureau, Met 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave., New York, 1936 
Equipment and Construction Directory. CHAIN STORE AGE, 90 Worth 
St., New York. Issued November 1937 and yearly, includes modernizat 
data. 

The Architecture of Merchandising. Jesse |. Straus. ARCH. FORUM, May 
1933, pp 343-5. Also Logic of Layout, Kenneth C. Welch, same issue 
pp 346-56. 

Contemporary Art Applied to the Store and Its Display. Frederick Kiesler 
Brentano's, New York, 1930. 

Store Lighting. ARCH. FORUM, March 1938, p 18. General illumination, 
lighting for aisles, signs, counter tops, display cases, freestanding dis 
plays. Text, photographs, and diagrams. 

Department Store Air Conditioning. HEATING, PIPING and AIR CON 
DITIONING, August 1938, pp 507-10. How one store reduced costs by 
careful planning. 

Air Conditioning. Charles A. Fuller in collaboration with David Snow 
Norman H. Henley Publishing Co., New York, 1938, pp 76-84, 467-87 
Small store installation, load requirement, duct design. 

Air Conditioning the Retail Store. H. L. Alt. ARCH. RECORD, Feb. 1938 
pp 116-120. 

Beauty Salons. ARCH. FORUM, May 1936, pp 407-12. Photographs, data 
sheet, plans and equipment details of three salons, two in department 
stores. 


BOOK STORES 
Planning Techniques for Book Stores. ARCH. FORUM, Sept. 1937, pp 
187-196. Text, photographs, plans, equipment details. 


DEPARTMENT STORES 
Department Store Modernization. ARCH. RECORD, Feb. 1938, pp 12! 
131. Photographs and plans of large and smali department stores 


Redesigning Department Stores. Lee Simonson. ARCH. FORUM, Ma, 
1933, pp 374-8. 


DRUG STORES 

Pl ing Techniq for Drug Stores. ARCH. FORUM, July 1937, pp 43 
52. Text, photographs, plans. 

Drug Sore Planning. R. A. Fash. ARCH. RECORD, Feb. 1938, pp 109 
111. Photographs, plans, equipment. 


FOOD STORES 

Modern Food Stores. C. W. Dipman. 2nd Edition 1936, 100 pp PRO- 
GRESSIVE GROCER, 161 Sixth Ave., New York. 

Planning Techniques for Food Stores. ARCH. FORUM, Mar. 1938, pp 


237-246. Text, photographs, plans, 2quipment details for all types of 
food stores. 


Shopping Centers. B. Sumner Gruzen. ARCH. RECORD, Jan. 1937, pp 
18-22, 39. Text, photographs, plans, elevations, equipment for super- 
markets. 

Supermarkets. M. M. Zimmerman. Super Market Pub. Co., 45 W. 45th 
St., New York, 1937. Reference data for trends and operation. 


FURNITURE STORES 

Furniture Store Modernization. National Retail Furniture Assn., 1937 
Pianning Techniques for Furniture Stores (and furniture departments in 
department stores). ARCH. FORUM, Feb. 1938, pp 155-164. Text, 
photographs, and plans. 


JEWELRY STORES 


Jewelry Stores. Percival Goodman. ARCH. RECORD, Jan. 1937, pp 13-17 
Text, photographs, plans, equipment details. 


MEN'S STORES 


PI ing Techniq for Men’s Shops. ARCH. FORUM, June 1938, pp 
497-506. Photographs, plans, equipment for custom- and ready-made 
clothing stores. 

Plan Fundamentals for the Men’s Shop. Kenneth C. Welch. ARCH. REC- 
ORD, Aug. 1936 pp 151-56. Text, photographs, plans. 


SHOE STORES 

Pl ing Techniq for Shoe Stores. ARCH. FORUM, Mar. 1937, pp 
185-196. Chain, independent, and department shoe stores. Text, photo- 
graphs, sections, equipment details. 

Modernization Issue. BOOT G SHOE RECORDER, 239 W. 39th St., New 
York, Dec. 1936. 


WOMEN'S APPAREL 
Details for Specialty Shops. ARCH. RECORD, Feb 











. 1938, pp 103-8. 
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FOR LUMBER NOW HAVE? 


Today Wolmanized Lumber* is the recognized 
material for enduring, economical construction! 


Whether you are planning a $5000 house, a mansion, or industrial 
construction, Wolmanized Lumber now does what you have always 
wished ordinary lumber would do — it endures. Treatment applied under 
close laboratory supervision protects against damage by decay and 
termites. The product is clean, dry, paintable lumber which is easy to 





1,200,000 feet of Wolmanized roof 
and floor plank was used in this 


E.G. 


textile mill to forestall rot due to high humidities. 
Ludlow Mfg. & Sales Co., Edge Moor, Del., Chas. T. 
Main, Inc., consulting engineers. A. Y. Hodgdon 
and R. I. McCorkindale (Ludlow Mfg. Associates), 
specifying engineers. 


handle. Wolmanized Lumber is 
used only at “danger” points, 
where decay-fostering moisture 
can cause damage. In residences 
this means joists, sills, and sub- 
floors, for effective protection 
which adds less than 2% to the 
total cost of the house. Ask us to 
send file data, especially prepared 
for professional use. AMERICAN 
LUMBER & TREATING COMPANY, 
1425 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


*Registered Trade-mark 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER 


LUMBER FOR ENDURING, ECONOMICAL CONSTRUCTION 





































LETTERS 





(Continued from page 30) 


of the other architects interested in resi- 
dential work 
like mine. 


and their experiences are 
Please understand that I have no 

feeling against the so-called Modern Style, 
only a curiosity as to why architectural 
magazines seem to push this type of work 
when practically all the houses being built 
seem to be something else. Look through 
the .... advertising pages of our metro- 
politan newspapers and note the type of 
house most people seem to want and buy. 
Some of these small houses are pretty poor 
in design but I have seen many that are 
very good, convenient, well designed, mak- 
ing a good use of materials and with all the 
earmarks of a pleasant home. Are they 
wrong or are the architectural magazines 
wrong? From the sidelines it looks to me 
as if the magazines were trying to change 
the homes of the people much in the same 
way the crowd in Washington is trying to 
force us into a better life, whatever that is. 
Here are some of the objections clients 
have to the Modern type of house: “Who 
wants to shovel the snow off the flat roof 
houses and after all who wants to sit on 
the roof when it’s hot? A porch or a terrace 
near the ground level would be much more 
pleasant and cooler. The roof terrace can- 


not be screened and who wants to sit in 
unscreened places in most localities where 
the mosquitoes come out at dusk? Who 
wants a square box anyway?” Another 
said, “I like to buy shoes in one of those 
shops and eat in one of those restaurants 
but live in such a place, never.” 

We will all agree the Modern Style has 
greatly benefitted the design of office build- 
ings, factory buildings and business build- 
ings of all kinds. No more piling one order 
on another, no more fat swags and plenty 
of goulash to cover up deficiencies in the 
designers’ minds. The Modern Style has 
stopped that but it doesn’t seem to be the 
cure-all its devotees seem to think when it 
comes to the homes of the average Ameri- 
can. He (the owner) may be wrong but 
after all he has to live in the house. Is he 
wrong? 

Cuarves S. Keere 

Kingston, N. Y. 


Tue Forum publishes modern houses because 
they are news, because satisfactory solutions 
are now appearing in numbers, and because 
in this period when the modern movement 
is in its formulative stage there is every rea- 
son to report developments adequately. Flat 
roofs, no screens and square boxes do not a 
modern house make. Latest index of the pub- 
lic’s acceptance: 42 per cent of the votes in 
the “LIFE House” poll favored modern de- 
signs. Latest index of professional acceptance: 
62 per cent of the votes in a recent Forum 
subscriber survey pronounced modern “here 
Actually during 1938 THe Forum 
published twice as many traditional as modern 
houses.— Eb. 


to stay.” 





Contractor Credit 
Forum: 





The December issue of Arcuri em 
Forum interesed me, principally becayy 
I have what I think is a just kick to, 
ister. You illustrate very beautifully 
describe in detail the apartment 
25 East 83rd Street. In accordance 
the usual magazine editorial po! 


give credit to the architects, you mer 
tion the mechanical engineer and t¢| 


into such 


insulation 


you go 
fans, 


minutia as exhays 
material, pipe  draiy 
age and name the manufacturers thereo' 
Nowhere can I find that the Turner Co; 
struction Co., the 
tractors of this job. 


were general con 


At a Directors’ meeting in Chicag 
last week an architect was present and 


started to talk about this apartment. Hi 
said he would have liked to have know 
that we did it but how could he know 
if you editorial fellows refuse to give th 
general contractors any credit for thei 
part in building a building such as this 
as successfully as it was built. 

J. P. H. Perry 

Turner Construction Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


Justly rebuked for failure to give credit wher 
credit is due, THe ForuMm’s Editors will mend 
their ways, in the future will cite general con- 
tractors on all major buildings published. Un- 
versed in advertising matters as Forum Editors 
are, they suspect that Builder 
Turner might well consider a program in this 
journal as an 


nonetheless 









effective 
of not being overlooked, eh Mr. Perry? 


economic and meanis 








EASY ON THE EYES 





Like thousands of other fine homes, this residence is 
glazed with Clearlite—an assurance of lasting satis- 
faction in Window Glass. Perfectly flat, crystal clear 
and with a natural brilliant fire polish, Clearlite is a 
fine glass for fine homes. There is no better Window 
Glass made. Specify Clearlite and be convinced. 


FOURCO GLASS CO. 
General Offices: CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 


Branch Sales Offices: NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO @ DETROIT © FT. SMITH, ARK. 
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Are you using concrete ? 


SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY WITH MASONITE CONCRETE FORM BOARD 





MASONITE SPECIAL TEMPERED CONCRETE FORM BOARD 
comes in 4’ x 12’ sections, enabling the placement of 48 
sq. ft. of forms at one time. The concrete surface is vir- # Here's @ typical concrete ceiling poured in forms 
tually finished when the forms are removed, as it is so built of MASONITE SPECIAL TEMPERED CONCRETE 
smooth that only slight rubbing at the joints is required to FORM BOARD. This unretouched photograph shows the 
give a perfect surface for painting. Furthermore, MASONITE smooth-finished surface, the straight true lines of beams, the 
FORM BOARD can be used many times. It is light and durable bright, attractive appearance of the painted concrete. This 
. .. easy to transport from one job to another. The smooth, _** Part of more than twenty million square feet of concrete 
dense surface of the concrete is ideal for painting, and Produced with MASONITE FORM BOARD in connection with 
requires little or no maintenance. You not only effect an ee a 
actual saving, but you also get better results when you use i . : 

MASONITE SPECIAL TEMPERED CONCRETE FORM BOARD. *% Administration building office at Laurel Homes Housing Project, 


Mai ‘ Cincinnati. Frederick W. Garber, architect. David Gordon 
ail the coupon for free sample and full details. Building and Construction Company, builders. 





COPYRIGHT 1939. MA wiTte RPORA 
cee ee ee ae - — 


MASONITE CORPORATION, Department AF-15 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Iilinois 
























Please send me FREE yy more information | 
- ' >» about Masonite Concrete Board. 
MASONITE Name 
~—. . <, ore. | 
Address__ | 
THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES City jak 
A MISSISSIPPI PRODUCT SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE b. am amen enananasenas eae a ee > ee ee ee ee ee ee ee J 
E ARCHITECTURAL Published monthly by Time I: Henry R. Lu =, Pres lent Put ation om e. Erie Ane, F&G st Pp a I Yearl VOLUME 
FORUM Subscription: U. S. A. Insular Possess ions, Canada and Cuba, $4.00. Foreign Countries in the Postal Union. $6.00. Single ue Number 
ncluding Reference Numbers, $1.00. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post Office at Philadelphia, Pa j t Art of 
March 3, 1879. Additional entry at New York, N. Y¥. Copyright, 1939, Time Inc. Spiral B UC. 8. Pat. N a 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 





up to the base rate charged on all other 
mortgages—' of 1 per cent. (There is 
some disposition among the House Banking 
Committeemen to extend the present rate.) 

While mention of Title I covering the 
insurance of property improvement loans 
is omitted from the Administration bills, 
last month also saw the introduction of 
several unsanctioned bills seeking to pro- 
long its life beyond July 1. When the time 
comes, FHA will probably not oppose the 
extension, but will ask that Congress put 
this phase of its program on a self-sustain- 
ing basis by requiring that lending institu- 
tions pay a small premium or service charge 
—something like 2 or 3 per cent of their 
total volume of such loans. And if Con- 
gress wants to extend the program, FHA 
may likewise suggest that Title I loans on 
new construction be outlawed or at least 
discouraged by limiting such loans to three 
years’ duration. 

Indicative of the meaning of these bills 
to Building is the ever-increasing popu- 
larity of the FHA-insured mortgage. Dur- 
ing January, small home mortgages selected 
for appraisal totaled $77,594,030—about 
$1 million ahead of December and 159 per 
cent above that for January 1938. The 
year-to-year comparison of mortgages ac- 
cepted for insurance (commitments) is 
equally impressive: $42,217,800—118 per 
cent ahead of January 1938. A month-to- 
month comparison shows a drop of 17 per 
cent from December 1938. 

Property improvement loans reported 
during January came to $15,581,636, as 
compared with $18,294,975 in December. 
(Title I was dormant during the cor- 
responding month of last year.) 

Last but not least, FHA’s Large Scale 
Rental Housing Division set a record dur- 
ing January when construction was start- 
ed on fourteen new projects valued at 
$18,000,000. Month ago there were 152 such 
projects, valued at $100 million, completed 
or under construction. 


SUNFLOWER SUBDIVISION. 
One-time candidate for president of the 
U. S., Alf Mossman Landon is today, 
among other things, a budding subdivider. 
Some years ago Governor Landon pur- 
chased a 160-acre tract near the Topeka 
banks of the Kansas River on which to 
build a home. Last year the home, a large, 
many-columned brick Colonial, was com- 
pleted, and Governor and Mrs. Landon de- 
cided that they would like neighbors. To 
that end they put 120 acres of the land into 
the hands of Kansas City landscape archi- 
tects and city planners Hare & Hare, di- 
rected them to subdivide it. 

As announced last month the sub- 


division, dubbed Prospect Hills Addi- 
tion, contains four owner-built homes in 
addition to Subdivider Landon’s. Plans 
for the construction and landscaping of 
these houses (as will all others that may be 
built) had to meet the approval of Archi- 
tect W. E. Grover, designer of the Landon 
house, and of Subdivider Landon himself. 
And indication is that the Governor may 
go still deeper into subdividing, permit 
some speculative building on his estate. 


BOOK TUBES. As astronomical as 
the national budget are the dimensions and 
capacity of the new $9 million annex to 
the Library of Congress. A five-story 
rectangle two blocks from the Capitol, it 
will house some 9.6 million volumes, han- 
dle them with Rube Goldberg ingenuity. 
Thus, pneumatic tube carriers (big broth- 
ers of those now used in many a depart- 
ment store) will speed wanted books to 
waiting Congressmen. Pouches with a ca- 
pacity of eight average size octavo volumes 
shoot through these tubes at a speed of 
25 feet per second, carry books the 709 
feet between the two buildings in 28 sec- 
onds flat. Electric trams carry larger ship- 
ments through a connecting tunnel. 

Aside from this delivery mechanism and 
the 24 book decks each with a capacity of 
100,000, the new air conditioned annex 
includes 172 reading and study rooms, a 
copyright office, control rooms, a photo- 
graphic laboratory and an index room 
which occupies the entire third floor. In its 
files are 125 million index cards cross refer- 
enced and printed in many languages. Also 
included is a complete printing plant with 
a capacity of 12 to 15 million cards a 
year—most of which are to go to 6,500 
subscribed libraries throughout the coun- 
try. 

Though smaller than its parent—9.5 
million cu. ft. to 13 million—the Annex 
uses its volume to better advantage, holds 
twice as many tomes. The combined ca- 
pacity is about 15 million—the largest in 
the world. 


BANK BUST. February stands a good 
chance of being Banking’s saddest 1939 
month. Reason: on the fourteenth of that 
month the New Jersey Title Guarantee 
and Trust Co., one of the State’s largest 
banks, bolted its doors, threw up the 
sponge. Scapegoat: unsatisfactory asset 
position totaling $31,298,478 and including 
some $10,000,000 of real estate. 

Collapse of the six-branch institution 
serving West New York, N. J. brought 
to the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
its largest task in its six-year history. It 
will have to pay off all accounts in the 











closed bank of not more than &3 00 
which means that FDIC will rein} 
about 36,600 of the bank’s 37.000 ders 
itors to the tune of $18 or $19 mj 
(Last year the agency paid off only | 
785,000 to depositors in 55 closed bank. 

To the relief of the unfortunate 4 
larger depositors, FDIC Chairman | 
Crowley announced that other local ban}. 
might make them loans of 25 or 30 ; 
cent, accepting as collateral their clain: 
on the closed bank. Among the heaview 
potential losers are the Reconstruct 
Finance Corp., $1,732,496; the Stat 
New Jersey, $200,000, the Communit) 
West New York, $365,000. 

Stating that he had no suspicions 
“wrong doing,’ Chairman Crowley att: 
uted failure to the bank’s “excessive pos 
tion” in real estate, and a look at | 
December 31, 1938 balance sheet indicate: 
the extent of this position: $10.8 mil 
in mortgage loans, $4.8 million in mor! 
gages and trust funds to secure mortga 
certificates and $5.9 million in bank 
houses and other real estate. 

As trustee, State Commissioner of Ban} 
ing Louis A. Reilly will prove the bank: 
assets, liquidate them at as high a pr 
and as fast as possible. 

Repute of the bank is indicated by t 
New Jersey bigwigs. who have served it 
Governor A. Harry Moore as one-tiny 
director and former U. S. Senator Joli 
Milton as special counsel, Walter R. Gar 
ner as president. Mr. Gardner, a chevalie’ 
of the French Legion of Honor, was judy 
of New Jersey’s highest tribunal from 191: 
to 1925. 


EARNINGS. First batch of 19% 
sarning reports to come from the com 
panies which supply Building with 
staples reflect the devilments of Reces 
sion. Thus, while most of the twelve r 
porting companies were still on the prof! 
side of the ledger, three of them dippe! 
into the red ink bottle and none cowl 
boast as good a year as 1937. 


Year Ending Dec. 31 1938 1931 
Acme Steel ...... ... $375,871 $1,898,091 
American Steel Foun- 

SS SRE .. 1,750,235* 3,617,761 
Bethlehem Steel ..... 5,250,239 — 31,819,5% 
Continental Steel ... 630,000 $14,553 
eee 811,818 1,005,429 


Minneapolis-Honey- 

CE. vckiccceccccse, 
National Steel ..... 6,661,651 
Owens-Illinois Glass.. 5,382,000 


2,929,249 
17.801.5% 
9 351.627 


Pittsburgh Coal 3,179,765" — 1,036.39" 
Reliance Steel! ...... 60.502 28.28% 
Republic Steel ...... 7.997.825" 9,044,147 
Westinghouse Elec. & 

SE, itv nnonine 9,052,773 — 20,126,4 


1_ quarter ending Dec. 31 
*—net loss 
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SOMETHING LIKE THIS, WE'LL GAMBLE —— 





No ‘'Cold 70'’—no Radiators must at all Provision must be Radiators must be 
violent fluctuation of Tee Y made for year ‘round small for easy conceal- 
radiator temper enough heat to o domestic hot water at ment and systern must 






heat loss of building 


HOFFMAN 


Spot Weiler 


CONTROLLED HEAT 


MEETS THESE REQUIREMENTS TO THE LETTER ! 


Never before have you been able to specify and get a heating system which so closely approaches 
your ideal in heating comfort... or at so low an operating cost! Hoffman Hot Water Controlled 
Heat positively smooths out all the variations in room temperature previously beyond control. 


These results are obtained by a dual temperature control of hot water 
continuously circulated through the radiators. The circulating water is 
accurately and automatically regulated to the degree which exact/y com- 
pensates for the heat loss of the building. Any temperature desired will 
be maintained to a hair's breadth. 


The three basic units of Hoffman Hot Water Controlled Heat are 
adaptable to any type of automatically-fired hot water boiler. By design- 
ing the system for high BTU emissions, radiators can be kept 
small and easily concealed. Besides, the system is made-to- 
order for indirect domestic water heating — known for 
economy in producing an ample supply, summer and winter. 


lowest possible cost be extremely econom- 
ical in operation 




















For detailed information, send today for Hoffman literature fully 
describing this unusual systern. Hoffman Speciality Co., Inc., 
Dept. AF-3, Waterbury, Conn. 


Hoffman Hot Water Controls, Valves, Traps and Pumps are sold everywhere by leading wholesalers of Heating and Plumbing Equipment 
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Askew-Cranbrook 


Martin Harris 


National Theater (Williamsburg) Competition Winners: First Prize, $1,000— 
Eero Saarinen, Ralph Rapson and Frederic James (1. to r. top) of Cranbrook; 
both Second and Third Prizes, $600 and $400—Philip L. Goodwin and Edward 
D. Stone (r. and |. below) of New York. Further details on page 44. 


a 


Acme 
Madison Square Garden over Hollywood. With Bing Crosby and Walt Disney 


heading the financial backers, a sports arena to seat 41,000, with com- 
pressible interior to accommodate football or wrestling, is planned for 
September opening—“Hollywood Gardens,” Walker & Eisen, architects. 
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Fifth Avenue bestows palms. After a seven-year lap» 
New York’s Fifth Avenue Association recognizes its 
best new buildings: First Gold Medal for Rockefeller 
center (Reinhard & Hofmeister, Hood & Fouilhoux 
Corbett, Harrison & MacMurray). Second, for Lilly Dache 


Building (Shreve, Lamb & Harmon; Georges Letelie). 


Underwood & | nderwoe 


Three-dimensional plus. Sculptor Sidney Waugh d: signed, 
and Corning Glass Works cast, “Atlantica” for the ‘e¥ 
York Fair. Over three feet high, it is the larges single 
piece of clear polished crystal glass ever made 


(Forum of Events continued on | 











MANHASSET VILLAGE, St. Louis’ 


new 358-family apartment-house 


project, was an enviable architec- 
With it, how- 


ever, went a huge responsibility 


tural commission. 


—the unwritten obligation of 
making this two-million-dollar en- 
terprise pay a profitable return on 
the investment. 

Important among the many dis- 
tinctive features designed to at- 
tract tenants to Manhasset Village, 
and hold them, are the ultra- 
modern plumbing fixtures. 


Formed Metal Plumbing Ware was 





One of the units of Manhasset Village, St. 


project. 


selected because of its new-day 
styling, for the decorative value of 
its exquisite colors, for the su- 
perior high-glaze and acid-resist- 
ing quality of its porcelain enamel 
finish . . . and also because the 
base metal beneath all that lus- 
trous beauty is ARMCO Ingot Iron 
— assurance of basic quality. 
Formed Metal Plumbing Ware 
weighs only a third as much as 
conventional fixtures. This lighter 
weight, especially on multiple in- 
stallation jobs, permits important 


savings in construction costs. 


Louis’ 
Equipped throughout with Formed 


Enameling Iron. Preston J. Bradshaw, 





Plumbing 








If your files do not contain com- 
plete information on Formed 
Metal Plumbing Ware, we shall be 
glad to supply it. Write us. The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
501 Curtis Street, Middletown, O. 


@ LISTEN to the ARMCO BAND over WN. 8. C 


every Sunday afternoon, coast te coast. 


ARMCO (ssa 


INGOT IRON \ Sera 2) 


~ 
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A Name Known to Millions 


new two-million-dollar, 358-family apartment-house 
Metal 
irchitect; H. B. 


Hare porcelain enameled on Armco 


Deal & Co., 


Contractors 




























POR Gm OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 10) 





Clyde H. Sunderland 
Table for four? Inside the clipper’s spacious dining saloon with 


almost enough room for a floor show. 





Clyde Sunderland 
Forty-two tons in the air. Pan American Air- 


ways’ Super Clipper No. 18 circles Treasure 
Island and the Golden Gate Exposition 
(opened Feb. 18) as it arrives on its first 
flight from Hongkong to its new trans-Pacifie 
terminus (lower middle). The Fair will 


pass, but the airport will remain. 


Architecture takes to the 
air—and vice versa 





International News 


Land replaces water for air use. Dredges are filling in Gravelly Point on the Potomac for 
Washington’s new $9,000,000 airport. Curving road at left is the Mount Vernon Memorial 
Highway. 






Wide World 
Detroit reaches aloft. Topping a 31-story cylin- 


drical building, housing city hall, shops, 









Acme 


offices, Designer Wilfred Yapp suggests a Headquarters U. S. Army Air Corps. Belleville, Ill, has well under way the rebuilding and 
pivoted landing platform 540 x 300 ft. Esti- expansion of a hangar 400 ft. long, 275 ft. wide, to house 100 pursuit planes or 25 flyiné 
mated cost, $7,750,000. fortresses, (Forum of Events continued on pv 2e 44) 
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This mark identifies the alloy of refined open- 
hearth iron, copper and molybdenum 
-that grows old slowly 
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nonPLUSed 
Forum: 


After an earnest attempt to wade 
through a typographical nightmare and 
reading the laudatory letters in praise of 
Plus, it seems to me that it is about time 
some conservative old coot like the writer 
(age 37; winner of the Booth Traveling 
Fellowship from the University of Michi- 
gan in 1925; former junior designer for 
James Gamble Rogers, and now President 
of the Michigan Society of Architects) , 
broke up your phalanx of foreign “yes” 
men with an emphatic “NO”! 

Kennetu C, Biack 
Lansing, Mich. 


Forum: 

When I opened Tut Forum of Febru- 
ary, 19839, it served to recall to mind a 
book. In my copy of “Reason in Science,” 
one of a series of five making up “The 
Life of Reason,” by Santayana, there are 
scattered groups of pages near the end of 
the book which had received the benefit 
of two printings, the letters of the second 
being offset by about half the width of 
them and at an angle of 45°. These 
scattered pages occur between headings 
such as “The Dignity of Post Rational 
Morality” and “The Soul of Positivism in 
All Ideals.” I have never quite understood 
what Santayana was driving at in this 
volume and my mind gets a little woozy 
toward the end of it. (I think his was 
woozy too.) But when I tried to read 
these pages, twice printed and offset, I felt 
dizzy and got an ache in my physical head. 

I don’t like graphs superimposed over 
pictures and I don’t like plans superim 
posed over text, and pictures that run 
askew in relation to the edges of the paper, 
and over-emphasis upon trivialities be- 
cause they may be decorative—in fact, 
I don’t like it at all. I like to know where 
an article starts without searching labori- 
ously for the beginning of it, and I like 
to be sure when an article comes to a close. 
If there is text that relates to an illustra- 
tion, I like to feel certain about the corre- 
lation... 





Freperick L. ACKERMAN 
New York, N. Y. 


Forum: 

Stimulating may be a good word to 
apply to Plus—but stimulating like a walk 
through Coney Island. There is much yap- 
ping in the ears and flashing in the eyes. 
To enter this wax museum or jar your 
kidneys on that contraption. Coney Island 
for pleasure. Plus for enlightenment. 
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And when you leave the streets of one 
or close the covers of the other you are 
in the same frame of mind—a sensation of 
vapid dizziness. And not a single worth- 
while memory. 

What is wrong? The world of art has 
never had a Thomas Jefferson. Since the 
Renaissance mankind has been fed on the 
sophistry of self-expressionism and _ indi- 
vidualism. Art for five centuries has stood 
at loggerheads with every respectable prin- 
ciple of democracy. After all, who cares 
what is in the mind of some one evangel- 
ist? What men need is a genius to inter- 
pret and tell them what is in all minds! 
Democracy in art. 

Plus is an aristocracy of single minds 
working apart, where it ought to be a com- 
munion of all minds working together. 
How else for art to get anywhere in a 
democracy? 

Faper Birren 
New York, N. Y. 


Forum: 

Referring to the February issue of your 
magazine, pages 19-21, what is it? ‘ 
I consider this an insult to my intelli- 
gence. I feel that a subscriber is entitled 
to expect something worthwhile when he 
spends good American money. 


CLarRENCE H. HiGGInson 
New York, N. Y. 


Plus, now appearing as a section in THE 
Forum, is edited without restriction by emi- 
nent, independent architects, artists and tech- 
nicians known as the Plus Group. Cheers and 
jeers followed the debut of Plus in the Dec., 
1938 issue and its second appearance in Feb., 
1939. Reader reactions will determine the size 
and frequency of Plus.—Eb. 


Main Street 
Forum: 


. . . I would like to take this opportu- 
nity to express, once more, appreciation 
for your magazine and for the excellent 
editorial work you do. The February issue 
with the study on Bridgeport has my full 
commendation. The method of presenta- 
tion is exemplary. 
Water Curt Benrenpt 
Technical Director 

Buffalo City Planning Ass’n., Inc. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Real Reason 
Forum: 

I opened my new copy of Tue 
Forum and found your excellent article on 
the subject of radiant heating (Arch. 
Forum, Jan.). I would appreciate it very 






much if you could send me a half 4 


dozer 
reprints or tear sheets which I could dix 
tribute to my heating engineers for thei 
further study. 

I am keeping the article on hand 
reference and discussion, particularly th, 
statement that, “the real reason for ¢] 
delay in America’s acceptance of the rad 
ant heating technique; the failure of tec 
nicians to comprehend what changes ar 
—and especially what changes are not 
implied in the application of the radiant 
method; the inertia of an established way 
of doing things.” I am most heartily in 
accord with this statement. 

A. C. Sue, Technical Director 
U. S. Housing Authority 
Washington, D. C. 


t 


Non-electric Reproduction 
Forum: 


There has been much use of the name 
“Chicken Coop” with reference to the 
modern house. 

I wonder if many of these critics know 
what a chicken coop really is. If not I will 
enjoy the privilege of enlightening them 

A chicken coop or chicken house is a 
scientifically designed building so con- 
structed, heated, ventilated and lighted as 
to produce the healthful and_ pleasing 
living conditions necessary for the propa- 
gation and keeping of healthy stock. 





An up-to-date, iron-clad, streamlined poultry 
house manufactured by the James Mfg. Co. 
Port Atkinson, Wis., to “provide an environ- 


ment under which poultry produce and repro- 
duce at their best.”—Eb. 


Until Mr. Wright and his ilk came along 
human living quarters were not givell 
nearly the same amount of designing co” 
sideration as that accorded to poultry and 
farm animal’s abodes. 

I certainly hope that Mr. Wright will 
be accorded enough “Pot Boiler” fees 
keep him going until he can see his work 
appreciated by the cubicle minded, door 
slamming public. 

R. M. Pray 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 
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INSULUX GLASS BLOCK 











$ | 5,000 IN PRIZES 





CONDUCTED BY THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


Twentieth-century invention has put into the hands of America’s designers a new 
material of vast potentialities. Even in its infancy its fields of usefulness have 
gained wide recognition among architects, while the public has welcomed with 
enthusiasm this newcomer among the elements with which man builds. Never- 
theless it is a fact, well documented by historic examples, that any building material 
reaches the zenith of successful use only in the hands of those who have striven 
hard to understand both its capabilities and its limitations—those who have used 
it not only freely but also sympathetically. The stone masonry of France, the 
mosaic tile of Persia, the brickwork of Holland—these are majestic peaks in the 
history of the building crafts. America has lifted more than one material to these 
conspicuous heights; unquestionably, glass block “‘has what it takes” if our designing 
skill keeps pace with its phenomenal growth in use. 

















Owens-Illinois Glass Company, makers of Insulux Glass Block, believes that 
it has a responsibility in connection with the development of this new material and 
its proper techniques of use. That responsibility must see to it that intelligence and 
ingenuity are stimulated in the use of this material. This series of four competitions, 
each with its cash prizes totaling $2,500, capped by final awards in the amount of 
*5,000, is intended to help develop the proper use of glass block. 

The four subjects selected from among many possibilities to draw out the design- 
ers’ skill are: 1) a Small House; 2) a Group of Three Stores; 3) a Dairy; and 4) a 
Newspaper Plant. Competitors are encouraged to continuous participation in this 
series through an offer of Grand Prizes. These do not call for a final competitive 
effort but will be awarded automatically on the basis of points scored in the four 
quarterly competitions. A winner of a First Prize in one or more of these is given 100 
points credit for each; Second Prize brings 80 points; Third, 63; Fourth, 49; Fifth, 
38; Sixth, 30; Seventh, 25; and Eighth, 23 points. Thus a competitor who might 
capture one Third Prize and one Fifth Prize would, in the award of Grand Prizes, 
rank ahead of the winner of one First Prize. 

Programs for Competitions IIT, IIIT and IV will be announced in future issues of 
Tue ARCHITECTURAL Forum. Competition I will be judged in Chicago; the others 
will be judged successively in San Francisco, Cleveland, and New York, the Jurors 
in each case being selected from the areas about these centers. 

THE PRIZES: For each of the four competitions there will be awarded eight 
cash prizes as follows: First Prize, $1,000; Second Prize, $750; Third Prize, $250; 
Fourth Prize, $100; Fifth Prize, $100; Sixth Prize, $100; Seventh Prize, $100: and 
Eighth Prize, $100. Checks will be mailed to the prize winners by Tur ArcHITEC- 
TURAL Forum within one week after each judgment. 

Immediately after the awards have been made for the Fourth Competition, 
Grand Prizes will be awarded on a scored point system as outlined above and in the 
following amounts: First Grand Prize, $1,500; Second Grand Prize, $1,250; Third 
Grand Prize, $1,000; Fourth Grand Prize, $750; and Fifth Grand Prize, $500. In 
the event of ties in the scores for Grand Prizes, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
Checks will be mailed to the Grand Prize winners by Tue ArcHITECTURAL ForRUM 
immediately after the scores have been computed. 


COMPETITION NO. 1. 


This competition has been approved as a Secondary Competition 
by the Special Committee for Secondary Competitions for the 
territory of the New York Chapter, American Institute of Archi- 


SUBJECT: A SMALL HOUSE 
$2,500 IN PRIZES. 





tects. Full participation is permitted to all Institute members. 


THE PROBLEM 

A progressive young man has decided to enter the 
business of building houses for sale. In order to subject 
his ideas to a realistic test of public approval, he plans 
to erect one house before starting a large-scale building 
program. He believes thoroughly in the value of archi- 
tectural service and sets forth the following outline of 
his requirements. 

The site is in the outskirts of a Mid-Western city, a 


level plot with the size, orientation and _ restrictions 
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Competition closes May 22, 1939. 


indicated in the diagram reproduced on following page. 

For this first house a pitched roof, not a flat one, 's 
required, though of course, this restriction does not pre- 
hibit flat decks on porches, garage wing or the like 

In this particular locality it is customary to include 
a basement, but its inclusion is not a mandatory It 
quirement of this program. 

Economy might suggest two stories rather than one. 
but there is nothing against a one-story solution 1 
meets the site limitations. 
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l st of the house is not rigidly limited; the Chent 
the designer's good sense in not urging an ex- 
on a scale unsuited to a home of modest size 


— 50 ft To focus the problem to 


greater sharpness, however, 

he directs that the cubage 
as figured according to the 
wall to be near method detailed below—shall 
SUak DOUNA- not exceed 24.000 cu. ft., in 
: than 1OFt, or 
nearer to Front lune , 
46 Fh | house ts to be sold to an un- 


cluding the garage. Since the 


| known buyer, the Client as 
sumes an average American 
\y family of four —father, 
mother; son and daughter in 


their teens. The family pre- 





| ront Of aR Weside Lol sents no special requirements. 





Three bedrooms and two baths are needed, with some 
provision for guest space through dual use of a den, 
library or sitting room. A first-floor lavatory should be 
included, and garage for one car. The Client has no ob- 
ection to a combined living and dining room. Maid 
service is to be of the occasional and by-the-day sort. 

The Client—and at this point our mental picture of 
him merges into that of our Sponsor—looks eagerly for 
intelligent, logical and ingenious uses for Insulux Glass 
Block, but he is certain to be far more pleased with fit- 
ness to purpose and attractive results than with any- 
thing so banal as mere quantitative use. The problem is 
two-fold: to design a house, and to explore the possibil- 
ities of glass block. The Jury will judge the drawings first 
as houses, and from the successful examples will then 
select for prize awards those that show the most appro- 
priate uses of glass block. 


a AUTHORITY 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company has delegated to THe 
ARCHITECTURAL ForuM authority to conduct a competi- 
tion for the purposes above outlined, including the 
publication of the premiated designs; and has appointed 
as Professional Adviser, Henry H. Saylor, A.I.A., 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


z COMPETITORS 


This competition and the three additional ones that 
complete the series are open to all architects, architec- 
| designers and architectural draftsmen except em- 
plovees of Owens-Illinois Glass Company and of Tue 
ITECTURAL Forum. A competitor may submit as 

drawings as he likes in any or all of the four 


etitions, and is eligible to win any number of 


a\ is 


3. JURY OF AWARDS 
following seven architects, all of Chicago, have 
| to act as a Jury in Competition I, and their de- 


cisions shall be final Anv Juror in thos series is eligible 
to compete in any of these competitions except that one 


for which he is serving as a judge.) 


GEORGE WALLACE CARR WILLIAM PEREIRA 

C. HERRICK HAMMOND JOHN WELLBORN ROOT 

GEORGE FRED KECK PAUL SCHWEIRAITER 
ALFRED SHAW 


4. EXAMINATION OF DESIGNS 

The Professional Adviser will examine the designs to 
ascertain whether they comply with the mandatory re 
quirements of the program, and will report to the Jury 
any instances of failure so to do. The Jury will satisfy 
itself of the accuracy of such report, and will place out of 
competition and make no award to any design which 
does not comply with these mandatory requirements 
The Jury for Competition I will meet in the City of 
Chicago within three weeks after the closing date, and 
carefully study the program and the eligible designs, and 
will make the awards before opening the envelopes which 


contain the names of the competitors 


5. REPORT OF THE JURY 

Announcement of the awards, as detailed above, will 
be made in the July issue of Tue ArcurrecruraL Forum, 
and to the successful competitors by telegraph im- 


mediately after the judgment. 


6. EXHIBITION AND PUBLICATION 

No drawings will be exhibited or published until after 
the awards of the Jury in each competition. All prize- 
winning designs will be published, with the names and 
addresses of their authors. Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany shall have the right also to publish additional 
designs other than those awarded prizes, accompanied 
by the names and addresses of their authors. As it is the 
intention of the Company to exhibit the prize-winning 
designs, and possibly many of the others, in cities 
throughout the country, covering an indefinite period of 
time, no drawings will be returned, except as follows 
any competitor, other than a prize winner, who prefers 


the return of his drawing to its possible exhibition as 
outlined above, may enclose in the envelope containing 
his name and address the necessary stamps or a request 
to return by express, collect, insured for $50. Neither 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, nor THe ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum, nor the Professional Adviser, however, accepts 
any responsibility for their safe return beyond that of 


exercising reasonable care in packing and shipment. 


7. COMMUNICATIONS 

Every intending competitor is required to register his 
intention to enter the series of competitions (the regis 
tration does not obligate him to submit an entry), ad 
vising the Professional Adviser by mail, giving name, 


address and classifying himself as an architect, an archi- 
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tectural designer, or an architectural draftsman. Ac- 
knowledgment of this entry will be made by sending 
printed titles to be pasted on the mounts, and a booklet 
giving technical information about Insulux Glass Block. 

It will be impossible to answer requests for additional 
information or for interpretation of the terms of the 
program. 


8. ANONYMITY (Mandatory) 

The name or names of competitors shall not appear 
on the drawings; the only mark of identification shall be 
a nom-de-plume or device placed in the lower right 
corner of the mount, below the border line. On an 
opaque white envelope, pasted securely on the back of 
the mount, this same nom-de-plume or device shall 
appear, and sealed in the envelope shall be the name 
and address of the competitor; if an entry is the joint 
work of more than one designer, the name and address of 
‘ach shall be enclosed, also instructions as to how, in the 
event of an award, a check should be drawn. No com- 
petitor shall directly or indirectly reveal the identity of 
his design or hold any communication regarding the 
competition with Owens-Illinois Glass Company, or 
with any member of the Jury, or (except as provided in 
Section 7) with the Professional Adviser. It is under- 
stood that in submitting a design each competitor thereby 
affirms that he has complied with these provisions in 
regard to anonymity, and agrees that any violation of 
them renders his entry hors concours. The Professional 
Adviser will number the drawings as a further means of 
identification by the Jury; the sealed envelopes shall be 
opened by the Professional Adviser after the Jury’s se- 


lection has been made, and in the Jury’s presence. 


9. DELIVERY OF DRAWINGS (Mandatory) 

Drawings submitted in Competition | shall be securely 
wrapped, flat, addressed as follows: Professional Adviser, 
Insulux Competition I, c/o THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum, 230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl., 
and forwarded to this address not later than midnight 
May 22, 1939. Post Office date stamps or express com- 
pany dated receipts indicating receipt of the drawings 
on or before the above date and hour, will be accepted 
as evidence of compliance with this provision. Entries 
delivered by hand must be at the above address on or 
before the date and hour given. 


10. CUBAGE (Mandatory) 

Attached to each design submitted, but detachable, 
shall be a diagram at 14” scale drawn on tracing linen, 
showing the computation of volume; this latter to be 
calculated as the space enclosed by outside planes of the 
walls, roof surface and a horizontal plane one foot below 
grade; to this shall be added any cellar or basement 
space figured to outside plane of walls and down to its 
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floor level. Compute covered porches ath; 


their 
volume; terraces, steps, etc., not taken into acc yp) 


11. DRAWINGS (Mandatory) 

The design of each competitor shall be presented o, 
one sheet of white illustration board 20” x 30” over al) 
the arrangement of drawings on the board shall }y such 
that the 30” dimension is the vertical; all shall be insid, 
a single line border 1” inside of each edge. A printed 
title (see Section 7) is to extend across the bottom just 
inside the border line. 

Undiluted black ink only shall be used, and the lines 
and incidental lettering should be capable of reduction 
without loss of legibility when the board is photographed 
down to a height of 10”. The following drawings are re- 
quired, no more, no less. 


a) Floor plan or plans at 14%” scale. Indicate principal 
furniture elements. On the ground floor plan show 
the relationship of house to lot, with paths, drive- 
way and other essential elements, but with no em- 
phasis on detailed indication of landscaping. 

b) One exterior rendered perspective of the house: 
assume the picture plane as passing through the 
nearest corner of the house proper, and the vertical 
dimensions thereof shall be drawn at the scale of 
4” equals I’. 

c) Two exterior elevations not shown in the above 
perspective, at 14” scale. The design and texture 
of materials including Insulux may be rendered 
(with the above restrictions as to black ink) as the 
designer elects, but at this small scale there should 
be no attempt to approach a photographic repre- 
sentation. (See Section f concerning tabulation of 
glass block face designs selected by competitor.) 
Include no entourage on these elevations; one 
human figure shall be drawn on each elevation to 
show scale. 

d) One exterior detail in which Insulux Glass Block is 
used, in axonometric or perspective, indicating the 
essential construction details for the glass block. 

e) One interior detail in which Insulux is used, in 
axonometric or perspective. 

f) Prepare an adequate but brief typewritten state- 
ment explaining why Insulux was used where 
shown and why the particular face design or 
designs were selected; follow this with a tabulation 
by locations, of glass block designs and series num- 
bers, from the manufacturer’s catalogue. Place this 
typewritten statement in an envelope bearing the 
word “statement” and the nom-de-plume or de- 
vice mentioned in Section 8. If the entry is sent 
by express or delivered by hand, attach this et- 
velope to the back of the mount. However, if the 
entry is sent by mail, this envelope shall be e)- 
closed in another envelope, and mailed separately 
to the Professional Adviser at the Chicago adres. 
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WITH THESE 
FEATURES 


Here are some of the 
reasons Kewanee 
Type “C” provides 
high efficiency and an 
unhampered output 
in compact accommo- 
dations. 


Furnace big and high 
enough to promote com 
plete combustion 


Flues with sufficient 
area to handle the ex 
panded volume of hot 
gases as they travel back 
and forth while their 
heat is transferred to 
the water 


Large, unbroken 
water content to ab 
sorb the heat and keep it 
self in active circulation 


Plenty of steam space 
to prevent priming and 
insure a continuous flow 
of dry steam into the 
heating system 














With the CORRUGATED! Crown Sheet 


A triumph of construction, the Kewanee Corrugated Crown CORRUGATIONS 


add extra, effective 


Sheet provides Much Greater Strength - « «e More Heat- heating surface, while 
° rf dM Effecti u £ the i rugged strength is im 
ing Surface . . . and Most Effective Use of the intense parted by the massive a eee 
heat for Quick Steaming. Same plate thickness is re 


maintained by progres- 7 ter surfaces . wide, 


The Crown Sheet, right-side-up, provides extra height for $sSicc°Expansion-con- 
good combustion. There is a greater volume of water in “*'™® Po piutS.o and 
intimate contact with the increased heating surface and the nat 
waterways are freer and wider to accelerate circulation. 
Scale and sediment are thereby swept to the bottom of 


the short water legs for easy removal. 


KEWANEE, BSILER CORPORATION 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
Branches in 64 Cities—Eastern District Office: 37 West 39th St., New York City 


division American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 


free waterways 


ONE PIECE REAR 
COMBUSTION 
CHAMBER 





. . fewer parts... 
shi wter scams. Addi- 
tional height helps 
combustion, 






“| ARCHED CROWN SHEET 
Right-side-up, Self-Cleaning and Self-Draining. 
No sediment or scale can collect at hot fire zone. 
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HOUSE AND STUDIO: F. HAUSBRAND, ARCHITECT 


KLEINE LANDHUIZEN IN HOLLAND, by F. Hausbrand. “Kos- 


mos,” Amsterdam. 91 pp., illustrated with photographs and plans. 


9 x ll. F. 4.90. 


“When you take up this book for the first time and turn over 
its pages,” remarks the author, “you are perhaps surprised that 
such a variety of architectural forms is possible for so com- 
paratively simple an object as the small country home. You 
may think that this variety is due to a certain incompleteness, 
some imperfection that is inherent in our times. But would 
it not be even more surprising if you found in the art of archi- 
tecture a unity which is so conspicuously absent in almost all 
other arts?” 


It is true that when one glances through this collection of small 
country houses, there is considerable variety; the most sweep- 
ingly modern designs are found next to illustrations of cot- 
tages with thatched or tile roofs. But what is really astonish- 
ing is not this mixture of local styles, which could be repeated 
in any country, but the enormous range covered by the houses 
which fall into the category of “modern.” And this, as the 
author suggests, is not the result of any indecisive approach, 
but rather the result of several decades of steady experimen- 
tation with new forms and materials. The same trend toward 
variety, although less advanced, can be noted here. Five years 
ago, the few modern houses to be found in the country were 
almost invariably in the International Style; today a vastly 
greater volume of such work shows many modifications, all 
of which testify to the flexibility and essential soundness of 
the contemporary approach. 


For this reason this book of small country houses should be 
of interest. There are superlative examples of modern domestic 
work, and interiors in particular which for clean simplicity and 
delicacy of treatment have few equals. There are examples, such 
as the one shown above, which combine native brick and tile 
with the thinnest of steel sash. The traditional houses, while of 
less immediate interest, show a similar variety of form. Build- 
ing costs are given approximately, and run from $1,500 to 
about $8,500, although it is doubtful if the houses could be 
repeated here for these prices. There is an English translation 
of the introduction, although captions, unfortunately, are only 
in Dutch. 
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emulation are in the worst possible taste. Taken as a whole, 


HISTORICAL COLOR GUIDE, by Elizabeth Burris-Meyer. Wil}ign 


Helburn, Inc., New York. 30 plates. 944 x 7. $6.00. 


An interesting and unusual reference book whose thirty coloy 
charts are taken from painting, stained glass windows, carpets 
manuscripts, costume designs and other sources. The histories 
examples cover the main periods from pre-Egyptian times | 
the present day. A brief preface explains the reason for stud 
ing historical material and gives a few recommendations 0 
the use of the charts. In addition, a page of text accompanies 
each chart describing the prevailing color schemes of eac! 
period. To insure accuracy in the indication of colors, ¢| 
Munsel system of notation is used. 


\¢ 


RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND, by A. Thornton ' 


Bishop. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York. 112 pp. 12 x 9. $6.00 


A lively and informative history of English architecture fron 
the early Renaissance through the late Georgian period. Of 
particular interest is its relation of social changes and archite 
tural developments. Beautifully illustrated with pencil drawings 


A MINIATURE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH HOUSE, by J. . 


Richards, The Architectural Press, London. 72 pp. 9 x 6. 3s.6d. 


Pocket-sized history of English domestic architecture. Very 
good for quick reference or for getting a general grasp of the 
entire field. Illustrations are well selected and reproduced. 


THE MINOR ARCHITECTURE OF WORCESTERSHIRE, by V. 


M. Ingemann. John Tiranti, Ltd., London. 48 plates. 1214 x 91. 2ls. 


A collection of photographic illustrations with a few pages of 
introductory text. Examples shown include many charming 
small buildings, chiefly of the pre-Georgian period. Unfortu- 
nately, the reproductions leave much to be desired. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF HOUSING STUDY, by Joseph Earl Davies. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 355 pp. 9'4 x 
614. $2.85. 


An analysis of recent literature on housing, presented as a 
source book for use by study groups. A very valuable com- 
pendium of current opinion with an excellent bibliography. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, by Harvey 
W. Waffle. Bruce Publishing Co., New York. 324 pp. 10 x 714. $2.20. 


A textbook for use in elementary classes in architectural draw- 
ing. It gives sufficient information to enable the student to make 
working drawings. Illustrations show a great number of con- 
struction details in wood and masonry as well as conventional 
indication on drawings, stock sizes, ete. It is unfortunate that 
the drawings in the historical section are extremely poor and 
that the examples of modern residences presented as models for 






however, a useful book for class use or home study. 






ROOFING: ESTIMATING—APPLYING—REPAIRING, by James 
McCawley. Privately published, New York. 379 pp. 9 x 51. 53.0". 









A handbook describing the practical application of roof cover- 
ings. It deals with the uses of asbestos, asphalt, coal tar, metal. 
slate, tile and thatch. An interesting section is the historical 
sketch which presents a great deal of scattered information 
on the origin and early uses of present-day roofing matcrials 
(Continued on page 60) 
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chutomatte Fuwmace 
AIR CONDITIONER 


FOR OIL OR GAS 


GIVES LOWEST COST WINTER COMFORT 


EFORE a single Holland Automatic Furnace Air operating costs than the equipment they replaced. 
Conditioner was sold, Holland engineers had In many cases the savings effected by Holland were 
spent many months checking and re-checking per- truly remarkable. 
formance figures, not only in the laboratory but 


When your specifications call for Holland, 
in actual home installations. As a result, they were 


therefore, it is positive assurance of a satisfied 
firmly convinced that the average installation would client. Still more convincing is the fact that the 


certainly cost no more to operate than coal-burning Holland Furnace C ompany assumes full responsi- 
equipment of comparable capacity. This opinion bility to your clients—in fact, fully guarantees 
has since been fully confirmed. verfect heat in every room. If you are not 

Thousands of Holland Automatic Furnace Air already fully informed about this surprisingly 
Conditioners in use in regions where average prices economical unit, why not mail the coupon for com- 
prevail for all fuels have consistently shown lower plete information? 





y y a a Se aeaenweaeeeeeeae “"— 

HO AN FURNACE HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY, Dept. AF-3, Holland, Mich. : 
: ‘ é 4 N > oA Please mail information on subjects checked below ' 

( OMI AN Y : Automatic Furnace Air Conditioner for Oil or Gas 

i " . . H Coal-Burning Heating and Air Conditioning Systems ' 

HOLLAND, MICHIGAN ! Automatic Coal Burner O Automatic Oil Burners ' 

: . : Data Sheets [] Have Engineer Call : 

World’s Largest Installers of r= ; 

: es aE i 

Home Heating and Air Conditioning Systems ! Sddress 
I Cily aes Slate ! 
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|A MODEL REMODELING 








entertains Washington, D. C.., 
educates 25,000 visitors. 


Accerrep way to bring a model hous 
and its audience together is to entice the 
| latter to visit the former. Washington 
' | D.C’s Junior Board of Commerce reversed 
this procedure, however, and found that 
the accepted way is not necessarily the 
most effective. Thus, to give punch to last 
summer's modernization campaign to 
“Beautify Washington,” they moved an 
old, decrepit dwelling into the town’s most 
public park, proceeded to remodel it under 
the public’s nose. That the public was in- 
terested and intrigued is proved by the 
25,000 visitors who inspected the house 
during the two weeks it was open after 
work was completed. 

The Junior Board titled their project 
“The House That Jack Rebuilt,” hoped at 
the same time to show that the “jack” 


necessary was within the average owner’s 
5 2 ail ar auge means. That the original house was a fair 


test of the remodelers’ ingenuity was quite 


= S apparent. It looked a total loss both out- 

é n ul in e oe tal n | ess tee side and in, but underneath the tatters it 
was structurally sound. The work there- 
To the average person the above statement means little. He may fore centered on resurfacing, decorating 


say: “So What?” But to you, Architects, Engineers, and Builders and utility installation. To initiate the pub- 
who specify 








lic into the complexities of such work, the 


(Continued on page 36) 
ELKAY “Sturdibilt® siete 


STAINLESS STEEL 


Kitchen and Cabinet Sinks 


No. 18 U. S. Standard Gauge Genuine 18-8 Stainless Steel means 


the heaviest, the most sturdy, and the most durable construction 
ever built into a sink. 


So, whether you are preparing plans and specifications for remod- 
eling an old home or building a new one, be sure to specify ELKAY 
“Sturdibilt” No. 18 U. S. Standard Gauge Genuine 18-8 Stainless 
Steel Sinks,—the sinks with bowl welded integral to drainboards, 
without visible joints, seams or overlapping flanges. Here is the 
last word in modern engineering perfection, in efficiency and in 


sanitation—the Sink built to give lasting beauty and a lifetime 
of service. 


‘oom F EE DON GRAF 
——s R DATA SHEETS 


TO HELP YOU PLAN MODERN KITCHENS. The handy, con- 





eae’: 


BEFORE 




















rs io I venient DON GRAF Data Sheets—with complete detail drawings 
= =f and specifications—a concise presentation of ELKAY “’Sturdibilt” 





Stainless Steel Cabinet Sinks and Tops. WRITE TODAY FOR 
rie DATA SHEETS AF-393. 
STURDIBILT FREE KITCHEN PLANNING SERVICE 


ELKAY Engineers render FREE Kitchen Planning Service to 
Architects, Engineers, Contractors, and Plumbers. Send us your 
specifications and we will submit plans and estimates without 
cost or obligation. 


ELKAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


4704 W. Arthington Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Important! Certified Capacity Ratings on 
DELCO-FRIGIDAIRE 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 














End “Guesswork’ Air Conditioning 


General Motors makes it possible for you to take the guesswork 
out of air conditioning. With each Delco-Frigidaire compressor 
and cooling coil you can get proof of its ability —true certified 
capacity ratings in accordance with the standards established by 
the American Society of Refrigerating Engineers. 

For you, Certified Capacity Ratings mean assurance of adequate 
equipment for the air conditioning jobin hand and proof that Delco 
Frigidaire Air Conditioning equipment will provide maximum cool. 
ing results at minimum maintenance and operating expense. 

Only General Motors’ vast experience in refrigeration, its com 
plete testing laboratories, and the combination of matched equip 
ment, designed and manufactured by one organization, makes pos 
sible Certified Capacity Ratings on Delco-Frigidaire Air Condition- 
ing products. 





There's a Delco-Frigidaire Air Conditioning Product 
to Solve Any Air Conditioning Problem 


Use Frigidaire Unit Conditioners to efficiently and economically 
air condition offices and for special departments of larger stores. 
For bigger jobs, our capable, highly-trained field organization is 
ready to help you plan an air conditioning system and also analyze 
the proved investment value of air conditioning for your clients. 

Whether your air conditioning problems will be solved with self- 
contained Frigidaire Unit Conditioners or a duct system, Delco- 
Frigidaire assures you of installations at the lowest possible initial 
cost for the highest possible operating efficiency. 

For complete information call your nearest Delco-Frigidaire 
Dealer — his name is in your classified telephone directory. Or, if 
you prefer, mail coupon. 


RR aR alse 


r Delco-Frigidaire Conditioning Division 
no General Motors Sales Corporation 
Q Dayton, Ohio— AF-3 
DO Please send representative 
O Please send complete information about 


Frigidaire Unit Conditioners 


| 
DIVISION GENERAL MOTORS SALES CORPORATION 
| 





AIR CONDITIONING & HEATING PRODUCTS me 


Unit Air Conditioners - Portable Air Conditioners - Commercial Air Conditioning 
Oil Burners, Stokers, Oil & Gas Furnaces - Oil & Gas Winter Conditioning Units 


Address 
























































































































































DOOR NEWS 





NEW YORK CITY JANUARY, 1939 








New York City Board 
of Standards Approves 
Kinnear 


“Akbar” Fire Door 


Subjected To Three Hour 
Test Required by City’s 
Revised Building Code 


The New York City Board of Standards 
and Appeals officially approves the Kin- 
near “Akbar” Fire Door as a fire re- 
tardent fully complying with the city’s 
revised building code. To obtain this ap- 
proval a standard Kinnear ‘Akbar’ Door 
was subjected to a required three-hour 
fire test. This was conducted at the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, in the pres- 
ence of a committee representing the 
Board and according to the Board's speci- 
fied standards. 


This test provides further evidence of the 
efficiency of Kinnear ‘‘Akbar” Fire Doors 
as a fire retardent for interior or exterior 
doorways. For many years doors identical 
in design to the one used in this test, 
have been installed throughout the world. 
During that time they have successfully 
passed innumerable tests, both in labora- 
tories and in actual conflagrations. 

The report on this latest test and other 
detailed bulletins will be gladly sent 
upon request. 





THE KINNEAR MFC. CO. 


1640-60 Fields Ave. Columbus, Ohio 
New York Office 
30 Rockefeller Plaza Phone: Circle 7-0352 











ROLLING DOORS 





i handed out some 3,500 pamphlets during 
the course of only one day’s construction. 


| not exceeded; they hit the $1,500 smack 





Offices and Agents in all principal cities 


(Continued from page 34) 
Board purposely carried out its program 
one step at a time. 

Cooperating with the Junior Board of 
Commerce were a total of 48 sub-sponsors 
—local firms of every calling from mate- | 
rial dealers to department stores—who | 
contributed all materials and labor, and | 
reduced the Junior Board’s remodeling | 
expenditure to zero. Enthusiastic over the 
town’s best building publicity in many a 
moon, those sub-sponsors outdid them- 
selves in contributing both quality and 
quantity. That their enthusiasm was jus- 
tified is illustrated by the experience of 
the firm that provided the insulation. It 


Cost. Limit of remodeling cost set by the 
Junior Board of Commerce was $1,500, 
so that a FHA-insured modernization loan 
could be amortized in five years for less 
than $25 a month. And the limit was 


on the nose. Any Washington remodeler 
wanting to duplicate the job would have 
to shell out his money as follows: 


Lumber, millwork and doors....... $200 
Campenber TAbO8. « o.65. 256. cedereas 400 
ee eee ee eee 100 
Electric wiring (includ. labor) ...... 70 
Roof (including labor) ............ 120 
Paint (including labor) ............ 100 

Plumbing and bathroom fixtures 
(including labor) ............ce- 300 
Hardware and fixtures............. 100 
Circulating heater............000.. 50 
Cee OT ere Te 60 
$1500 


In addition to that total, a local depart- 
ment store splurged $650 on furniture and 
fittings, made the House that Jack Rebuilt 
ready to live in. 








| To keep the house before the public 
| while it was open for inspection, the 
Junior Board showed that it had more | 
| than one publicity ace up its sleeve. At 
| the opening ceremony a key to the house | 
| was given to Miss Washington, the year’s | 
beauty, and a local broadcasting station | 
put speeches and a room-by-room de- | 
| scription of the house on the air. Also, the | 
Junior Board of Commerce and a member | 
of the local Board of Trade put up a| 
| $100 prize for the best amateur appraisal | 
of the property’s worth—assuming that it | 
was located in a nearby suburb rather | 
than in a public park. Proving that ap- 
praisers-by-guess may sometimes be right, 
three Washingtonians out of 203 picked 
$3,375 as the value, and so did the profes- 
sional judges. To pick a single winner the 
Junior Board turned from appraisal to 
essays, paid the $100 to the best writer | 
on remodeling. 

After the fanfare had died down and | 
The House That Jack Rebuilt had served | 
| its purpose, it was carted off—back to its 
prosaic lot in southwest Washington. | 

















Spe ° 
MONCRIEF 


Heats . . Filters . . Circulates . . 
Humidifies at moderate cost 





@ Moncrief Air Conditioning Systems 
are complete, and so reasonably priced 






that they present amazing value for 
such high quality air conditioning. 
Made in a wide range of sizes, they 
operate economically in small or large 
homes. Specially designed models for 
gas, oil and coal (hand or stoker fired). 


Readily installed in any type of build- 
ing—new or old—they give the architect 
areal opportunity to conserve on space 
requirements since a Moncrief system 
can be placed in a remote and incon- 
spicuous corner and function with full 
_ efficiency. Ducts may be elevated and — 
even entirely concealed in the ceiling. Es 











task and is freely available without _ 


THE HENRY FURNACE & FOUNDRY CO. 


3485 East 49th Street * Cleveland, Ohio 











A CANDIDATE 
WITH A 


CLEAN 


This candidate doesn’t indulge in fancy prom- 
ises. He stands squarely on his record. He 
points to thousands of walls that have been 
washed and rewashed again and again. For real 
washability is a big advantage of flat paint 
made with Dutch Boy White-Lead and Lead 
Mixing Oil. 

Real washability means two things. (1) The 
beauty of this paint is not destroyed by hard 
scrubbings. (2) Those scrubbings actually get 
you somewhere. The test panel at the right 
shows how stubborn stains and dirt really do 
“come out in the wash.” Walls that can be kept 
clean do not need to be repainted so often. 
Therefore, real washability means a real econ- 
omy for your client. 

But there’s more to the story of Dutch Boy 
money-saving than that. This paint has all the 
durability for which white-lead has long been 
famous. It mixes quickly, spreads easily and 
has high coverage—800 sq. ft. per gal. on smooth 
plaster. Those three qualities mean low first 
cost. Then add long wear and real cleanability, 
ind you have long-run economy also. 


. > > 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY-—111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak 

“t., Buffalo; 900 West 18th St., Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., Cincin- 

nati; 1213 West Third St., Cleveland; 722 Chestnut St., St. Louis; 

240 24th St., San Francisco: National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany St., 
toston; National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Ave., Pitts- 
irgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Building, Philadelphia. 


Ki 











This test panel is a 2’ by 3’ piece of wallboard, painted with 
Dutch Boy White-Lead and Dutch Boy Lead Mixing Oil. For 
a solid week, this panel lay in a busy corridor. The test panel 
was walked on by hundreds of people daily. Horizontal streaks 
show how it was then defaced with grease, ink, pencil, crayon, 
shoe blacking, lipstick, etc. Swath shows marks completely 


removed by washing with soap and water. 




















DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 
anD LEAD MIXING OIL 
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OMICRON MORTARPROOFING 


is the SURE cure for cracks- 
principle cause of leaky walls 


“O. M.” attacks the cause — assures the 
cure of leaky mortar joints—by reducing 
the excess mixing water which causes 
shrinkage cracks. ‘‘O. M.”’ also increases 
workability and bond strength of all 
mortars. 

For over seven years on hundreds of 
projects, “‘O. M.” has produced weather- 


tight walls. Scores of leading architects 


testify to its efficiency. Ask for details. 
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Men’s Dormitory, Texas Tech. College, 
Lubbock, Texas. 

Archt. & Engr.—Wyatt C. Hedrick, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. Builder—W. S. Bellows Const. Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Wyatt C. Hedrick, prominent Texas 
Architect, says, ‘On many of our build- 
ings, for several years your product, 
Omicron Mortarproofing, has been fur- 
nished . . . results have been very satis- 
factory ... we do not hesitate to continue 

specifying and recommending it.” 


Send for full information to 
THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada: THE MASTER BUILDERS Co., Ltd 
Toronto, Ontario, 


‘HOME BUILDING COSTS 


go up in twelve cities, 
down in seven. 

| 
Wine the trend of construction costs 
|is considerably steadier than a year ago, 
| the monthly index of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board indicates that no posi- 
tive movement up or down has taken place 
in recent months. Thus, in January the 
FHLBB sampled labor and material costs 
in 25 cities coast to coast, compared them 
with those of October and found that the 
trend was upward in twelve cities, down- 
ward in seven, unchanged in four. A com- 
parison in the remaining two cities was 
impossible. 

Interesting is the fact that, while cost 
decreases were outnumbered by increases, 
the former averaged 6 mills per cu. ft. 
while the latter averaged only 3 mills. 
Largest decrease, 12 mills, was reported 
by Spokane, Wash.; others in excess of 5 
mills, by Duluth, Buffalo and Fargo. Only 
increases of comparable importance were 


Moines. 

FHLBB’s Indianapolis District alone 
returned consistent reports: January cost 
of building the Board’s base house in each 
of its five reporting cities was higher than 
in October. 

For a description of the 24,000 cu. ft. 
house upon which costs are based, see 
Arcu. Forum, Dec. 1938, p. 485. 

FHLBB DISTRICTS 


STATES AND 
CITIES 


CUBIC FOOT COSTS 
JAN. OCT. JAN. JAN. 
1939 1938 1938 1937 


those of 5 mills in Evansville and Des | 








| NEW YORK: 

| NEW_ JERSEY: 
ATLANTIC CITY $0.241 $0.246 $0.247 $0.256 
CAMDEN 233. .231)—.238 ~——.230 
231 231 223 


NEWARK 
.242 .244 .258 
BF oe ie, .263 .261 
.236 


239 
.258 .260 


223 
233 
243 


Cc bia plaie 
WHITE PLAINS .262 249 





INDIANAPOLIS: 

INDIANA: 
EVANSVILLE 
INDIANAPOLIS 
SOUTH BEND 

MICHIGAN: 
DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 





DES MOINES: 
IOWA: 


DES MOINES 
MINNESOTA: 

DULUTH 

ST. PAUL 
MISSOURI: 

KANSAS CITY 

ST. LOUIS 
NORTH DAKOTA: 

ARGO 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 
SIOUX FALLS 








PORTLAND: 
IDAHO: 
BOISE 
| MONTANA: 
| GREAT FALLS 
| OREGON: 
PORTLAND 
| UTAH: 
| ~ SALT LAKE CITY 
| WASHINGTON: 
| SEATTLE 
SPOKANE 
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THE PLAN 
FOOD SERVICE 


JL.e any other part of the 
plan, be it hotel, institution or 
school, it is necessary to place 
the various items of equipment 
in the several departments so 
that the least number of steps 
results with proper flow of 
traffic between. 


Unless provision has previously 
been made for service outlets 
(water, gas, steam, electricity, 
etc.) at the proper points, the 
exposed piping may be un- 
sightly or even make it impos- 
sible to install the desired 
equipment as intended. It may 
even increase installation cost 
or be a source of continual 
expense in use. 


Have you a food service problem 
on any job now on the boards? 
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John Van RangeG 


IPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


328 EGGLESTON AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Branches in Principal Cities 


The 
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THAT CARRY A COUNTRY 


% Without steel you would spend your life cooped 
up in some small community, and a ten-mile journey 
would be a rare adventure. This country of ours 
would still be largely wilderness. Comforts we take 
as a matter of course would be unheard-of luxuries. 


It is no coincidence that America consumes more 
steel per person than any other nation--and has the 
highest standard of living. Steel makes possible our 
modern life and its multiple comforts. 


Companies which create the faster and more 
accurate machinery, faster and more dependable 
transportation, stronger and more lasting construc- 
tion--these are the companies we serve. Thousands 
of these companies depend on Youngstown, be- 
cause they know that Youngstown is constantly at 
work in research, to find steels best suited for their 
needs. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET 
AND TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 


General Offices . - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Sheets - Plates - Pipe and Tubular Products - Conduit - Tin 
Plate - Bars - Rods - Wire - Nails - Unions - Tie Plates and 
Spikes. 25-7A 


a 


YOUNGSTOWN 
























FORUM OF EVENTS 





(Continued from page 12) 


COMPETITIONS 

To Devetop tHe Proprer Use or Giass 
Biock. A series of four competitions, held 
quarterly, sponsored by the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company and conducted by The 
Architectural Forum. See pages 23-26 incl. 
for detailed announcement and program of 
Competition I, for the design of A Small 
House. Prizes for each of the four total 
$2,500, and a series of Grand Prizes total- 
ing $5,000 will be automatically awarded 
to those scoring highest on a point system 
in the series. Subjects of Competitions 
IT, If and IV are respectively a Group of 
Three Stores, a Dairy, and A Newspaper 
Plant. Each will be judged in a different 
city, by jurors recruited from the areas 
located about these cities. Competition I 
closes May 22, 1939 at midnight. Open to 
architects, architectural designers and 
architectural draftsmen and approved by 
the American Institute of Architects. 


Competition FOR MemoriAL Destens. 
Prizes totaling $1,500 are offered by the 
Barre Granite Association, through the 
National Alliance of Art and Industry, 
Inc., in the 1939 competition for cemetery 





memorials, open to all designers, artists, 


contest closes on September 1. Entry cards 
and programs may be had upon request 


» offered by the 
nolds Company, 
nual poster contest, 


»., in their second an- 


nounced later. 
plication blanks and programs may 


34 Oliver St., 


COMPETITION FOR A FestIVAL THEATER AND 
ef Arts BUILDING AT THE COLLEGE OF 


, WILLIAMSBURG, 


Theater and Academy. 
tional in its objectives, 


Avowedly educa- 


leads to no contract for subsequent archi- 
tectural services. It was the subject of a 


tectural Competitions, A.I.A., 








The Octagon for December 19:8: “] 
Institute authorities here express their <j, 
approval of the competition and deny ; 
participancy of their members jp 
service but do not deny participaney 
competitors, this exception being mg 
because of the late issuance of this order 
First prize ($1,000) was awarded to Fe 
Saarinen, Ralph Rapson and _ Frede; 
James of Cranbrook, Mich.; Second pr 
(8600) to Philip L. Goodwin and Edwa; 
D. Stone of New York; Third prize (84 
to Philip L. Goodwin and Edward }) 
Stone of New York. (See page 10) 

Citations ($100 each) to Richa 
Neutra of Los Angeles; Hugh Stubbins a 
Marc Peters, Jr. of Boston; Bissell Alde; 
man and William H. Hartman of Cap 
bridge; Henry E. Hebbeln of Cranbrook 
and Will Rice Amon of New York. Thy 
jury: Lawrence B. Anderson, Assistant 
Professor of Architecture, M. I. T.; Les 
Cheek, Jr., director, the Baltimore M 
seum of Fine Arts; Antonin Raymon 
architect, of New York; Lee Simonso 
scenic designer and theater consultant; ané 
Roland A. Wank, TVA Chief Architect 
Professional adviser, Kenneth K. Stowell 
A.LA., New York. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Dhe evolutionary 





YORK “W-TYPE” MACHINE...1S THE 
BIG NEWS IN AIR CONDITIONING TODAY! 
































York's new ‘‘W-Type’’ Machine is so compact that it requires scarcely more 
space than a good sized office desk . . . yet it can produce the cooling 
effect necessary to air condition an entire office building, hotel or depart- 
ment store! 

And this sensational new machine asks no special favors as to where 
and how it is installed. It is so relatively light in weight and so perfectly 
balanced that it can be placed on upper floors... without any special 
foundation ! 

The York “‘W-Type’’ Machine is statically and dynamically balanced. All 
cylinders are provided with removable nickel iron liners. Light weight, 
large free acting valves insure quietness and high efficiency. These, how- 
ever, are but a few of the many advantages of the York ‘‘W-Type’’ Machine. acid geration 

For full information about this outstanding development in air condi- air conditioning 
tioning . . . or for consultation about any mechanical cooling problem ... 
look in the classified section of the phone book for the York Trade-Mark. 

York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, Pa. Headquarters Branches and 


Distributors throughout the world. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
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(Continued from page 44) 
EDUCATIONAL 


Lesuizt Cueek, Jr., who recently resigned 
as chairman, Department of Fine Arts, 
The College of Wilham and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., has been made director of 
the Baltimore Museum of Fine Arts. Pres- 
ident John Stewart Bryan of William and 
Mary paid a long public tribute to Mr. 
Cheek in which he said, “The peculiar 
value of Mr. Cheek’s work at The Col- 
lege of William and Mary has been in 
his perception of the irreplaceable impor- 
tance of art in college life today.” 

Edwin Cooper Rust, assistant professor 
of sculpture, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Leslie Cheek, Jr. as head of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts. 


JOHN STEWARDSON MeMorIAL SCHOLAR- 
sHip. Thirty-ninth competition for the 
John Stewardson Memorial Scholarship in 
America is announced. Open only to per- 
sons who have studied or practiced archi- 
tecture in Pennsylvania for at least one 
year, and who are not less than 22 or over 
30 years of age. Full details of the eligi- 
bility rules, programs and _ registration 
blanks may be had upon application to 
Edmund R. Purves, The Architects Build- 








ing, Philadelphia. Applications are due on 
or before March 24. The Scholarship car- 
ries a stipend of $1,000 to aid in study at 
home or abroad. 


Timber Brivce Design Contest. Under 
the joint auspices of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, American For- 
est Products Industries, Inc. and the Tim- 
ber Engineering Company, a contest is 
open to architects and engineers with a 
separate classification for students only. 
Prizes totaling $1,500 are offered. The 
problem calls for a design for a highway 
bridge, span 30 ft. to 70 ft., constructed 
of timber and employing the timber con- 
nector method of construction. Closing 
date August 15. Jury: R. G. Kimbell, F. J. 
Hanrahan, L. M. Stevens, J. E. Myer, 
J. H. Carr, Jr. Details may be had from 
National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1337 Connecticut Ave., Washington, 


D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Hovusine anp Town P Lannie. An Inter- 
national Congress on the subject of Hous- 
ing and Town Planning will meet in Stock- 
holm, July 8 to 15, accepting an invitation 
of the city of Stockholm. There will be 





lectures and discussions on the fo!lowing 
subjects: House Building for Spe 
Groups; Town Planning and Local Traf 
and Administrative Basis of Natio; 
Planning. Following the sessions there y 
be extended study tours offered for choic 
to those who attend. Further particula; 
may be had by addressing the Secretar 
Mrs. Paula Schafer, International Feder, 
tion for Housing and Town Planning, 4; 
Cantersteen, Brussels, Belgium. 


PERSONALS 

Mario J. Sergio announces the opening 
of an office for the general practice of 
architecture at 114 Randolph Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Antonin Raymond, architect, has 
opened his office at 11 East 9th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Henry V. Pope announces the openin 
of his offices at Delray Beach, Fla. 


The Hoffman Specialty Company, Inc. 
regrets to announce the resignation as of 
March 1, 1939, of Guy Hutchinson, why 
has been vice president and general man- 
ager of the company for the past sever 
years. No successor to Mr. Hutchinson's 
position has as yet been appointed. 
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THEY LISTEN WHEN THEY LOOK... 


Builders and Tenants Agree Gas Refrigeration is Best 








BUILDER... 


I have had gas refrigera- 











tors installed in my apart- 
ments since 1932 and 
want to say I believe them 
the ultimate in refrigera- 
tion. Have had no service 
difficulties; tenants praise 
their silence, dependabil- 
ity and constant cold; and 
their operating Cost is ex- 
tremely low. J. H. Walpin, 
210 Republic Building, 


Denver, Colo. 








TENANT... 


After using a mechanical 





refrigerator for a number 
of years, a Servel Electro- 
lux gas refrigerator was 
installed in our apartment. 
Its silence, lack of annoy- 
ing repairs and perfectly 


controlled temperature 





make me truthfully state 
it is the most satisfying 
refrigerator I have ever 
used. Mrs. K. D. Vander 
vort, 824 No. Brand 


Boulevard, Glendale, Cal 





Different from all others... 


Servel Electrolux is the on/y automatic refrigerator 
that offers tenants and builders a// these advantages. 


@ NO MOVING PARTS IN ITS FREEZING SYSTEM 
ELECTROLUX 


@ PERMANENT SILENCE 

Gao Ryfegeratoe © CONTINUED LOW OPERATING COST 
@ MORE YEARS OF CAREFREE SERVICE 

®@ SAVINGS THAT PAY FOR IT 


In New York City Alone, More Than 150,000 Servel Electrolux from 6 to 12 Years Old Are Still in Service! 


SPECIFY THE REFRIGERATOR THEY HEAR ABOUT - BUT NEVER HEAR 























This is an 


ICK 


REFRIGERATOR 








You may be surprised by the contrast be- 
tween this photograph of a modern air-con- 
ditioned ice refrigerator and your memory 
of the old-fashioned wooden “ice box”. 


But the beauty of this new-type refrigera- 
tor is more than skin deep. Among home 
economists, home owners and storekeepers 
it is rapidly winning recognition as the truly 
modern way of protecting foods because it 
does a better job at lower cost. 

The air-conditioned ice refrigerator does 
more than just keep foods cold. It guards 
them not only against spoilage — but also 
against rapid drying out and against the ex- 
changing of food flavors. No other type of 
refrigeration gives foods this triple protection. 





Modern ice refrigeration is economical. 
The air-conditioned ice refrigerator costs only 
a third to a half as much as other types — and 
a single servicing of ice lasts three to five 
days or longer. Nothing to get out of order 
.-.No noise...no defrosting. 


Your local ice company will be glad to 
give you complete information or write: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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(Continued from page 28) 


THE SEVEN SOVIET ARTS, by Kurt London. The Yale (pi. 


versity Press. 381 pp., illustrated. 6 x 814. $4.00. 


Most current books on the Soviet Union indulge in un- 
qualified criticism or praise; Mr. London in his study of 
Soviet art has performed something of a journalistic feat 
by indulging in a little of each. Soviet work in the arts js 
part of an extensive program for raising the cultural level 
of a population which was largely illiterate two decades ago, 
and the book discusses activities in the fields of music, litera- 
ture, theater, opera, ballet, films, radio, and architecture. 

Of particular interest is the rather fragmentary section on 


SUBWAY STATION, MOSCOW. 


architecture. This most noticeable of the arts is apparently 
going through a phase similar to that of American archi- 
tecture after the 1893 Fair in Chicago; one difference, how- 
ever, is the existence of a strong, highly articulate group 
which is attempting to further the acceptance of modern 
design. It is unfortunate that more space was not devoted 
to building, as it is one of the most extensive and least- 
known of the activities in the Soviet Union. However, the 
book is of value as a fairly detailed record of artistic en- 
deavor during an exceedingly complex transitional period. 


A PORTFOLIO OF ALPHABET DESIGNS, by Irene K. Ames. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 32 plates. 10 x 15. 

The chief merit of this collection of alphabets lies not in its 
selection, but in the size of the loose-leaf plates which can 
be removed for study. Unfortunately, only about ten of the 
plates are worth removing for this purpose, and of these, 
seven show historic examples. The modern letter designs, 
which constitute the bulk of the portfolio, are almost without 
exception in the poorest possible taste. 


NEW ORLEANS AND ITS ENVIRONS: The Domestic Archi- 
tecture, 1727-1870, by Italo William Ricciuti. William Helburn, 
Ine., New York. 135 plates, 9 x 12. $10.00. 


This collection of photographs and drawings is an excellent 
addition to the surprisingly meager list of published mate- 
rial on New Orleans. The contents include a number of 
houses in the Vieux Carré, residences in the Garden District 
and plantation houses; details of ironwork, doorways, stair 
cases, cornices, and interiors are shown in separate sections 
The photographs are uniformly good and are reproduced at 
a scale which makes close study possible. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Bathrooms, too, can be planned for more 
pleasant living and the extra convenience 
that modern families want. Crane can give 
you valuable and useful ideas in planning 
the complete bathroom for practically any size 
of space. You'll find such information ready 
for your use in the Crane Bathroom Planner. 
Make use of this service. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH 





KITCHEN is a workroom—of 
A course. But it’s also a room 
where life is lived, often by many 
members of the family. And so, many 
of today’s most popular kitchens 
combine step-saving efficiency wit 
arrangements and features that con- 
tribute to more pleasant living. 
When such a kitchen is required, 
CRANE can help you plan it. 

Crane offers you a wealth of ideas 
on fitting the kitchen more closely 
to individual family needs ...on 
making the kitchen more “fun” to 
use. For Crane has pioneered Fam- 
ily-Planned Kitchens. . . sponsor- 





in kitchens, too! 


ing kitchen improvements that are 
solid and permanent in value, rather 
than merely novel. Crane offers equip- 
ment embodying the latest, proved 
efficiency features—sinks that elim- 
inate work because they are better 
fitted to their function. And Crane 
backs the architect's judgment with 
products of unquestioned quality 
and honest workmanship .. . ob- 
tainable within every price range. 
For aid in planning more useful, 
more pleasant kitchens, 
use your Crane Architect's 3 
Catalog—and visit a Crane & 
“ 


Display Room! 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 


VALVES « FITTINGS «© PIPE « 


836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


PLUMBING © HEATING © PUMPS 





BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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We “d00R CLOSER EQUIE 


It opens easily: improved design with ball bearings reduces 
friction and wear. 

It closes softly: precision-built throughout with rack and _ pin- 
ion piston action and steel valves, it closes smoothly, quictly, 
and completely. 

It does not leak: the ingenious design of the gland and splash 
chamber eliminates any possibility of leakage. 

Built to last: extra heavy one-piece manganese steel shaft; 
super-powered, accurately tempered steel spring; unusually 
heavy casing and adjustable arms. 

Here is a super door closer that combines the best features 
of all surface types. You can specify it with absolute confi- 
dence. Please ask to have a representative call, or send for 
descriptive bulletin. 

































LOGHWOOD 


HARDWARE MFG. CO. 
Division of 
INDEPENDENT LOCK CO., FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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(Continued from page 60) 


CONTEMPORARY ART APPLIED TO THE STORE AND ITs 
DISPLAY, by Frederick Kiesler, new edition published } 
Louis Seall, New York, 158 pp., illustrated with drawings an 
photographs, $2.50. 


Eight years is not a long time in the development of the arts 
but enough has happened to commercial design since My 
Kiesler’s stimulating book was first published in 1930 to giv: 
it something of the appearance of an historic document. One 
of the early attempts to survey contemporary art—with 
reference to the specific problems of store design and dis 
play—it shows the Le Corbusier influence in its layout, and 
has something of the same tendency to indulge in manifestoes. 
America, according to Mr. Kiesler, discovered Europe in 
1918, and discovered modern art at the same time. It was the 
department store, he claims, which revealed modernism to the 
public at large through new textile designs, show window and 
store decoration. The main portion of the book, a kind of 
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DISPLAY STAND BY FREDERICK KIESLER 


manual of shop and display design, is still of considerable 
value for its analysis of merchandising problems and for the 
excellent illustrative material, chiefly taken from work 
abroad. Much text is of the “this is good—that is bad” vari- 
ety, and the 1938 reader is not likely to admire everything 
Mr. Kiesler saw fit to approve in 1930. The author’s “City 
in Space” and his “horizontal skyscraper” designs, on the 
other hand, seem quite as mysterious as they did on their 
initial appearance. Taken as a whole, however, the book has 
stood up well: to have produced a pioneering study in the 
field of store desivn, and to have it still useful as a guide to 
action is, after all, no small achievement. 


As a service to interested readers, Tuk ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum wiil undertake to order copies of foreign books or 
others not conveniently obtainable locally, which have been 
reviewed in this department. Checks and money orders to be 
made payable to Tue ArcuirectuRAL Forum. 
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A tipped-over vase of flowers usually means a ruined wall. But not when that wall is surfaced with the new Masonite 
Colored Board. The lustrous, satin-like color finish is a special Masonite process. A little water won't hurt it. In fact. 
it can even be washed with a neutral soap and damp cloth. 


NO HARM DONE! 





The base of Masonite Colored Board is Masonite Insulation. In addition to the beautiful, lasting color, your clients 

get the valuable insulating properties of this durable, grainless board . . . the structural rigidity thet actually adds 

to the strength of the building. And there's a big saving in money, because Masonite Colored Board is quickly, 
easily applied in sections reaching from floor to ceiling. 


MASONITE COLORED BOARD IS WASHABLE! 


Masonite washable Colored Board is new and exclusive with Masonite. The special finish is already applied in either 
oyster white, green, ivory or buff . . . today's most popular home colors. Delivered clean and fresh to the job. Mail the 
coupon today for free sample and full details. 





—__ ~ 
<= CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE rensont (999, masouiré Conran 
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MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. AF-16, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Illinois | 

Please send me a free sample of MASONITE COLORED BOARD in | 

[) Oyster White () Green [Ivory ( Buff 

Nome ¥ | 

THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES Adtren a | 

| A MISSISSIPPI] PRODUCT SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE | 
FESR 8 re of 9 aati eRe. a SS ee aR el aE i 
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FORUM Subscription: U. 8S. A. Insular Possessions, Canada and Cuba, $4.00. Foreign Countries in the Postal Union, $6.00. Single issue Number 4 
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THE MONTH IN 





against the extension of loans on existing 
houses and the increase of the insurance 
limit to %6 billion. Impressive John H. 
Fahey, chairman of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, took a stand similar to 
the League’s in his statement before the 
Senate Committee, but stated that re- 
financing loans should be limited to a 
change of ownership. Such a_ limitation 
would prevent insurance-armed_ lending 
institutions from raiding building and loan 
mortgage portfolios. 

An attack on FHA from another quar- 
ter came as a result of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s convention in Miami 
last February. Its Housing Committee 
registered a vigorous protest against the 
Fort Wayne plan (Arco. Forum, Oct. 
"38, p. 299) the financing of which was 
insured by the FHA rental housing divi- 
sion. AFL views with alarm the possibility 
that the plan be widely adopted, for the 
prefabricated Fort Wayne houses are built 
by relief labor to house reliefers whereas 
USHA low cost housing (which AFL 
backs) must be built at prevailing wages. 
To cut short FHA’s venture into mini- 
mum housing, AFL’s President Green 
offered an amendment to Congress that 
would prevent insurance of projects in- 
stigated by public housing agencies. He 
also proposed that FHA insurance on any 
kind of project be limited to houses built 
at prevailing wages, which would effective- 
ly throttle FHA activities in the small 
home field where union labor is the ex- 
ception. 

In spite of these attacks by AFL and 
the building and loan associations, present 
indications are that some sort of extending 
bill will go through in time to keep 
FHA’s gears from faltering at the July 
1 deadline. FHA appears willing to 
compromise, admits that it could get 
along for a year or so with $4 billion, al- 
though $6 billion would create a self-sus- 
taining revolving fund, thus permit con- 
tinuous operations. As 30-70 is the present 
ratio of operation between loans on exist- 
ing homes and loans on new construction, 
FHA is well content with the committee 
decision, reached a fortnight ago, to limit 
refinancing loans to 35 per cent of the 
total. These compromises stand a good 
chance of being passed. Odds are that 
FHA will not be restricted by the Fahey 
change-of-ownership suggestion regarding 
loans on existing homes, nor by AFL’s 
prevailing wage amendment. 


RATES DOWN. Although the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration sets 5 per 
cent interest as the upper limit on loans 
they will insure, it might just as well be 
the lower limit too. For mortgage lenders 
have held firmly to the limit of the law. 
Last month, however, President Henry 






4. 


BUILDING 


Bruére of the $583 million Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank broke their hold when he an- 
nounced that his bank would henceforth 
make loans at 444 per cent interest and 
had some $10 million to invest in mort- 
gages on either small houses or large scale 
projects in New York’s metropolitan area. 

Following his announcement, other 
banks went into hurried huddles as to 
how to meet that $10 million of competi- 
tion, came out of them agreed to equal 
Bowery’s terms. Result is that Dime Sav- 
ings Bank, South Shore Trust Company, 
Franklin Society for Home Building and 
Savings, and many another have also an- 
nounced that their rates on FHA-insured 
loans will be 414 per cent. 





Associated Press 


Bowery’s Henry Bruére 


Bowery’s decision means more to local 
mortgage makers than a reduction in rate. 
They will now have new and _ powerful 
competitors in the home loan field. For 
Bowery and other big banks have long 
been content to purchase FHA mortgages 
through brokers, have made comparative- 
ly few loans on small houses. 

Three relatively small banks have been 
making and selling the bulk of the loans. 
For their pains these banks take a serv- 
icing charge of one-half of 1 per cent 
from the yearly rate. And as the mort- 
gages are quoted at $1,030 to $1,040 
per $1,000 of face value, the net rate re- 
ceived by purchasers has been about 414 
per cent. Thus Bowery will receive about 
the same gross return it always has, but 
must now do its own loan servicing. 

An important reason why Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank is turning mortgagee can be 
found in its portfolio of mortgages frozen 
solid by the State mortgage moratorium. 
Hope is that the mortgagors protected 
by the moratorium can be induced to 
exchange their old 6 per cent mortgages 
for the new low rate ones. 
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USHA CUT. In an ugly mood 
month was the House Appropriat; 
Committee when faced by USHA Ad; 
istrator Nathan Straus and his » 
that USHA’s administrative exp 8: 
upped from last year’s $3.5 million to &; 
million. Reasons for their mood w: 
the sudden yen for economy in all of € 
gress; second, the slow progress that p 
lic housing must necessarily make why 
operating with tyro local housing a 
ties; and third, the attitude of Str 
that rubbed self-esteeming Congressm 
the wrong way. Result of their mood ) 
an expense account $1 million smal 
than USHA wanted. But the Stray. 
minions were left the privilege of usi 
$1.5 million of the $4.5 million total { 
staff expenses at the site of projects 
sum the local authorities would have ¢ 
pay back, and which could thus be reus 
Had that slice been all, Straus wou 
have gone back to his Interior Depart 
ment office well satisfied, but the Co 
mittee scissored an innocent-looking litt 
clause from the act that put all USHA; 
a cold sweat. USHA manages the project 
of the old PWA Housing Division, b 
the cost of that operation has always be« 
taken out of operating income, in accor 
ance with a provision in the Second ). 
ficiency Appropriation Act. It is that px 
vision the House Committee deleted, ma} 
ing the burden of such operations a pa 
of administrative expenses. The bill wen! 
through the House without change, s 
the only hope for USHA is that the Senat 
revise it. For USHA could not carry thi 
cost of operating PWA projects and pa 
for its own business as well. 


EARNINGS. Reports from the ma- 
terial companies that supply Building’ 
staff of life indicate that as far as earning: 
are concerned, the year 1938 was heavil) 
overcast with occasional showers. Of th 
fourteen companies on this month’s list 
three report a 1938 deficit, and ten that 
1938 was not as good a year as 193i 
Only one, the up and coming National 
Gypsum, boasts an increase between thi 
two years—of 34 per cent. 


Year Enpine Dec. 31 1938 1937 

Armstrong Cork ....... 1,150,796 5,157,887 
Bridgeport Brass ...... 251,899* 733,18! 
Detroit Steel ....... -e+ =©188,756 692,789 


Detroit Steel Products.. 173,288 787,174 
Eastern Rolling Mill.... 375,871* = 121,667 
Formica Insulation .... 53,520 240,966 
Johns-Manville ......... 1,455,302 5,451,584 
Lehigh Portland Cement 704,003 1,250,544 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 3,930,460 10,518,915 
Lone Star Cement ..... 3,060,436 4,079,825 
National Fireproofing ..  273,787* = 175.65! 
National Gypsum ..... 921,632 S742 
Owens-Illinois Glass .... 5,383,805 9,501,627 
U. S. Gypsum .......... 4,725,497 5,421,010 


*_net loss 
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\ re has the impact of new and swift 
ging social forces been greater than 
e American family. Particularly is 
pact reflected in the changing needs 

ints of American families with re 

spect to their shelter. 

(mong 
e face of our life have been: a) the shift 


the factors which have changed 


a village to an urban existence: b) 
ift from handicrafts to machine pro- 
n and from a system of simple pro 
of large enterprise; and 


the 


etorship to one 


the declining size of American 
family 
These and other factors have affected 
erfully the way of life and the atti- 
de toward life in America, are chang- 
¢ the wants and needs of American fam- 
ilies, ineseapably and drastically, with re- 
spect to their housing. 
The shift from a village to an essen- 
society has brought com- 


tially urban 


plexities with which the family alone is 
o longer able to deal. In the older and 
maller units of the social order the com- 
mon aspiration of every family was to own 
ts own home. To have a bit of the soil, 

ive a stake in the land was for the 
average man a proud badge of his inde- 


He looked 


riority upon his less fortunate or less 


pendence. with ill-concealed 


who 


itious neighbor was merely a 
tenant and who kept his roof over his 


head only by a landlord’s sufferance. 


\lmost night this simple early 
| \merican family found the village grown 
ibout his house, the village grown into 


over 


a town, and the town grown into a great 
, city. Bit by bit its land was cut away 


finally all that remained of once 
pre acreage was a narrow city lot with 
strangers’ houses built up close on each 
vith noisy commercial and industrial 
just around the corner, and with 

thundering past the door. 
: This new existence the family has found 
' ious. It has been no longer able to 
and protect its home. It has dele- 
Ri police protection, and even the 


ng of water, to the city government; 
he lighting of its lamps and the cook- 
f its meals to private enterprise. 


DIRECTO rit 


HE ARCHITECT’S 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY AND ITS SHELTER 


By Charles F. Lewis 


BUHL FOUNDATK rT! 


Against 


neighborhood the famuils 


invasions of all sorts in’ this 


is defenseless. It 
more and more on its city 


for 


invasions 


leans govern 
intole rable 


destr ictive 


ment protection against 


social and against 
industrial incursions. 

Under the new order, for great numbers 
the 
home ownership have passed, 
shibboleths have lost their 
and only the hollow fiction remains 
The shift from a system of handicraft 


to machine production, and from = small 


of our people, all of once vaunted 
elories of 


the old 


mean 


proprietorship to large enterprise has like 


wise powerfully affected the family and 
its attitude toward its house. Under the 
old order, as under the new, bad times 
came and went away, but even in bad 
times for the cobbler there was some work 
at his bench. But, under the new order, 


when the factory shuts down there is no 
work at all. The perils of 
ment are greater than ever. To them have 
added the 
employment. All have made for economi 


eve lie al employ 


been perils of technological 
instability and insecurity. 


Associated with these factors has been 
the itself, 
from its great restlessness as it has sought 
to adjust itself to the pressures of swiftly 


changing circumstances. This mobility has 


mobility of industry arising 


added to the workers’ problem and in 
stability of residence. In the simple, handi 
craft, rural days a family with confidence 
could plant itself on the soil for life. To 
day, large numbers of our people, particu 
larly among the white-collar workers, must 
keep 


and 


as a matter of economic necessity 
follow the beck 
call of opportunity or of transfer to a 
distant city. 

It is hardly that under the 
impact of these new forces the American 


themselves free to 


strange 


family should be declining in size. It re 
quires for its use, therefore, not so much 


space either in land or buildings. Con 
venience and economy more and more 
have been satisfied by providing that 


space which is required vertically instead 
of horizontally. Until recently it has been 
feared that this process of change might 
mean that eventually the family would 
lose contact with the soil altogether. Con 


venience and economy, mobility and in- 














































WORLD 


dependence, have seemed to be served for 
these families by renting rathe tha ! 
owning their homes 

All of these factors are developing i 
more realistic attituck the part I 
multitudes of famihes toward then 
Ing requirements It is no longer sufficient 
to attempt to refute these forces b ‘ 
ing of “The Old Oaken Bucket.” The feel 
ing of insecurity brings manv famule t 
realize that Independence s te te thal 
not by attaching oneself to a city lot but 


by avoiding long-term commitments whict 
difficult. 
both. By shee: 
Americal 


bstitute 


can be terminated only by great 


by great loss. or by forces 


of social and economic necessits 


families are forced to practi 


sentimentality in seeking to 


cality for 


satisfy their housing 


7 
This is imply 


longer a place for individual home owner 


not to that there is no 


ship It has its place One must have evers 


sympathy with the aspirations of families 
who want to own their own homes and 
with every effort of industry and finance 


to assist them on an honorable 


basis. But 


it is time for all of us to recognize that 
changing conditions of life are making 
ever increasing numbers of American fami 
lies to want to rent their home rather 
than to buy them 

It must be recognized, too. that until 


recently there has been no adequate recog 
nition of this little ef 
fort to satisfy potential 
market 


great change and 
this 
For the most part landlordism has 


Wi 


seTise 


tremendous 


have lac ked 


both 


been absentee or amateur 


in America in any large land 


lordism based upon constructive imvest 


ment motives, and property management 


Moreover tiv 


rent even 


of a professional nature 


homes available for more than 


the homes available for purchase have 
been exposed to those social and economi 
invasions which zoning so far has failed 
effectively to control or prevent 


In brief, the present situation offers to 
the 
savings institutions, 


American construction industry, the 
and to business man 
agement the opportunity to build a nev 


kind of blightproof residential communit) 


to be managed on a long-term investment 











































































































basis—a kind of community in which 
American families can find a way of living 
suited to their new needs and wants. 

The fundamental reason for the hit-or- 
miss, topsy-turvy development of most 
American cities is that they have been 
built small-scale. Capital in the large sense 
has been busy with building up great 
enterprises of industry and transportation; 
it has neglected the housing field and 
has left it largely to the speculator and 
the jerry-builder. Today, the same op- 
portunities for great expansions of in- 
dustry and transportation no longer exist. 
On the other hand, a great new market 
based upon profoundly changing human 
needs has opened in the field of residential 
construction. Capital is frankly challenged 
by this unusual opportunity for sound and 
productive use of its funds. 

Essentially this will be an investment 
and not a speculative use of capital. And 
the investment returns to be had now 
and over a long period of years will com- 
pare more than favorably with the ex- 
perience of industry generally. The results 
will far surpass those that owners and 
lending institutions have had with resi- 
dential real estate under the old and 
passing systems. 

Let us look briefly at the two elements 
of the proposal: first, that a large part 
of the new residential building should be 
in the development of large scale, planned 
communities built in one operation from 
the ground up and managed on a long- 
term rental basis; and, second, that the 
object of capital employed in this enter- 
prise should be not quick speculative 
profit, but sound and secure long-term in- 
vestment yield. 


* 


The practicality of both of these prin- 
ciples has already been convincingly 
demonstrated in practice. At Chatham 
Village in Pittsburgh and elsewhere ample 
evidence is to be found. This experience 
proves that the large-scale planned com- 
munity, socially integrated and controlled, 
held in a single ownership over a period 
of years and motivated by sound pur- 
poses, will be secure from many of the 
perils of invasion that beset the ordinary 
district of single family homes owned by 
many separate owners. Physical mainte- 
nance of all the properties, under large- 
scale operation, can be permanently guar- 
anteed. The social quality of the com- 
munity can be guaranteed. The district 
‘an be protected from invasions of unde- 
sirable use, regardless of the adequacy or 
the inadequacy of city zoning systems. In 
short, the districts, if large enough and 
if wisely administered, can be maintained 
against neighborhood depreciation regard- 
less of what may happen in other parts of 
the city. Such districts cannot become ob- 
solete. Such districts will not cease to be 
taxpaying civic assets. 

No less has it been demonstrated by 
the so-called limited dividend companies, 
from Boston in 1871 to Pittsburgh and 
other cities today, that limited dividends 
pay. Notable is the success of the City 
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and Suburban Homes Company of New 
York, founded in 1896 by Mr. R. Fulton 
Cutting and associates. After years of 
operation, in 1933 in the midst of the de- 
pression this company could boast of as- 
sets of nearly $10,000,000, a surplus of 
more than $1,380,000, and net earnings 
of from $263,000 to $445,000 per year 
through four depression years. Its average 
annual dividend rate, from 1899 to 1936, 
was 4.65 per cent. Or let us take six non- 
cooperative apartment projects built in 
New_York City under the New York State 
Housing Board. All have been consistent 
dividend payers in good times and in bad. 
Or let us take, in the City of Washing- 
ton, the Washington Sanitary Improve- 
ment Company, which with assets of 
nearly $1,500,000 can boast that from 
1897 to 1923 it paid an annual dividend 
of 5 per cent, and from then, straight 
through the depression, of 6 per cent. 


* 


The only grief of limited dividend com- 
panies, apparently, has come from opera- 
tions too small-scale or from speculative 
procedures inescapable in installment sell- 
ing. Where these companies have treated 
their properties as investments and have 





continued to operate them on a bk og-ten 


rental basis, they have been u form 
successful. ; 
The building of such large-sea! hoy. 


ing enterprises as have been hie dic 
cussed not only offers new areas | or cq» 
ital investment, but also opens up |» yitine 
fields for completely integrated, na onally 
operating, home-building companivs, 
pable of applying to large-scale constry, 
tion sound organization procedur 
management policies. Such compa: 
almost certain to be a development 
the comparatively early future. In tim, 
they will control quarries, brickyards, for 
ests, lumber mills, and a wide range of 
material and equipment factories. 

Here, then, is a new industry waiting to 
be created, an industry capable of employ- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars in con- 
struction annually, able to stabilize year. 
round employment for a large part of th: 
building trades, and competent to make a 
major contribution to economic and social 
security in the building of cities for the 
new day, cities composed of residential 
districts built and kept blightproof by 
the application of principles tested and 
proved in other industries and other in- 
vestment fields. 


PAIRED 


Parallels of Criticism: 


“You read of Colonial houses and English 
houses and Normandy houses and Gothic 
churches and the charm of this style and 
the loveliness of that style. All of that 
has nothing to do with architecture. We 
are done with all that ‘parroting’ of the 
past; mere copying of what our ancestors 
did is at best only attempting to recover 
something that has gone; and because the 
styles we are taught were produced by 
people no longer living, and for kinds of 
life that have passed forever with the com- 
ing of the machine, we can never even 
copy them with perfect sincerity.”—Ta.- 
Bot F. Hamuin. 


* 


AFTER THE MACHINE, WHAT? 
By Albert J. Nock 


An excerpt from “Letter from a Dutch Uncle,” 
The Atlantic Monthly, May, 1938 


Looking at the sixteenth century wood 
carving in the Wester Kerk at Enkhuizen, 
one gets an impression of the human spirit 
yearning for a perfection of detail and 
finish which is possible only by means 
of the machine. It is the same general 
impression which one gets—at least I do 
—from all late medieval and Renais- 
sance sculpture, especially things like the 


' wg ARC 


Architecture and the Past 


“Architecture, of all our pursuits, can least 
afford to disregard the past. Of all works 
of art, be they literary, deliniative or built 
in three dimensions, only a small percent- 
age live to interest succeeding generations. 
The architect must not be swept away by 
the current architectural mode, the cur- 
rent inspirational fancy. If his work is to 
be valued in years to come, he must have 
the spirit of humility. He must instruct 
himself that certain elusive but enduring 
qualities in buildings of the past have 
caused them to have the same allure now 
as in the beginning. It is a part of his 
culture to search out these qualities so 
that such qualities may also be built into 
his architecture.’-—Epwin BateMaANn Mor- 
RIS. 


filigree work that is appliqued on the front 
of the Cathedral at Albi. You might say 
it is the outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual longing for the ma- 
chine; the machine, which should be ca- 
pable of doing all sorts of wonderful and 
almost incredible things in the way of 
finish and detail, and doing them right. 
doing them perfectly, and duplicating 
them as often as you like with not 4 
hair’s breadth of variation. So too, when 
I see the severe plainness of our mo: lern 
woodwork, its ostentatious abandonment 
of detail and ornament—-say, for inst« nce, 
in our new domestic furniture—I wonder 
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that the human 
tty well fed up with the ma- 


be evidence 
ts ghastly perfections, and is 
ard something else as blindly 
the sixteenth cen- 
is wavering and wabbling to- 
sachine. 


untly as in 


WHAT DO YOU READ? 


that the architect 
' might, with helpful encourage 
nt. read more, the A.A. Committee 


theory does 


Education has tackled a new job 
Through its chairman, William Jones 
smith of Chicago, recipes were sought 
from the better known literary gourmets 


the profession. Some of these we have 
the privilege of passing on from time to 
time to those who would read if guided in 
their choice by who has been 
road. This month, Dr. Leicester 


B. Holland, F.A.I.A., Chief of the Division 


f Fine Arts, The Library of Congress: 


someone 


ver the 


Ten O'Clock 
| e Est 


James McNeill Whistler 
hetic Basis of Greek Art Rhys Carpenter 


The Architecture of Humanism Geoffrey Scott 
Discourses on Architecture Emile Viollet-le-duc 
Design (A Treatise on Discovery 

f Form) P. E. Nobbs 


The Autobiography of an Idea Louis H. Sullivan 
Kindergarten Chats on Archi- 
tecture 


(rt and Modern Life 
The Flight of the Dragon 
Th 


Louis H. Sullivan 
Laurence Binyon 
Laurence Binyon 

Lewis Mumford 
e Brown Decades Lewis Mumford 
The Sense of Beauty George Santayana 
Readings in Art Appreciation Alfred M. Brooks 
Great Artists and Their Works Alfred M. Brooks 
The Mind of the Artist: Thoughts 

and Sayings of Painters and 

Sculptors on Their Art Cicely M. 


icks and Stones 


Binyon 


FAIR AND COLOR 
By Bruce Bliven, Jr. 


An excerpt from The New Republic, 
December 7, 1938 


Earlier expositions have been chromatic- 
lly dull: Chicago in 1893 was nearly all 
white, like the Buffalo exposition in 1901 
and St. Louis in 1904. Texas in 1936 was 
tawny yellow. Chicago in 1933 used a few 
familiar colors experimentally. New York 
in 1939 will be all the colors of the spec- 
trum. In airplane view the main avenues 
which radiate from the Theme Center of 
the Fair form a wheel, with the Trylon 
and Perisphere as the hub. And each of 


these avenues has been assigned a primary 
color From the warm, off-white of the 
Theme Center the hues along each street 
will increase in intensity as one gets farther 
and farther from the central axis, and the 
buildings and murals and plants will all 
be in harmony. Along the Avenue of 
Patric's, for example, the color ranges 
A R | L eB e 


from white through the pastel shades of 


yellow to gold at its extremity. On Con 


stitution Mall the senes is through the 
reds to burgundy, and on the Avenue of 
Pioneers from the pale blues to ultra 
marine. A Fair visitor, confused by the 
bigness of it all, can approximate his dis 
tance from the center of things by a 


glance at the color of the nearest flower or 
building. 


Two details about the care with which 
this color idea is being executed are worth 
mention. One is that the botanical experts 
are conducting a series of tests in their 


special flower beds to determine the exact 
hues of certain species that have seldom 
been grown before in these parts. They 


are also noting the exact tones of fading 
flowers. The Fair will be as continuously 
the hundreds of 
beds containing approximately 2,000,000 


in bloom as is possible 


plants will be rm planted three times 
if the Fair lasts m™) 
But fading plants will have to 


ring 
the summer longer 


wither om 


hues suitable to the basic color scheme or 
out they come The other detail concerns 
the colors the murals and on the ex 
tenors of buildings. Architects have never 


used outdoor colors to such an extent bee 


fore. And 
had to bye 


Fair's isc 


because many of the pigments 
for the 


during 


especially developed 


are bound to facte 
™o in 


thes 
its existence 
these 


nN special naint-testing 
enclosure colors have been exposed 
to the winds and heat and rain of Flush 
ing Meadows for The 
color experts, even though thev can't pre 
the 


nearly two vears 


vent fading. have charted its rate 
The colors now being applied are too 
bright, but by design. In August, 1989 


thev will have 


faded to precisely the intensity the artists 


when the Fair is half over 


pre sw ribed 


Gi’ 
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UNIT SIZES IN LOW COST HOUSING 


By Richard L. Reiss 


AN ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON HOUSING 


From an address before the National Publik 


In the course of three housing tours I 
have now visited all of the fifteen larger 
the U. S., fifteen of the next 
thirty, and a number of smaller cities. I 
have conferred with Mayors and City 
Councils, local housing authorities, health 
commissioners, and the architects of pro- 
jects. I have found considerable progress 
since my last visit, and much greater in- 
terest. For the most part the layout and 
planning of the projects are very good. 
There are, however, certain criticisms and 
suggestions that I would like to make. 

The object of the legislation and of the 
subsidies for low rent housing is to house 
families with low income and to eliminate 
slums. In planning and administering the 
projects three objects should always be 
had in mind: 

1) While Congress has limited the cost 
per dwelling unit and per room, the ad 
ministration should have in mind 
limiting the cost per person housed. In 
other words, for a given sum of money the 
planning should be such as to accommo- 
date the largest number of people in de- 
cency. 


cities in 


also 


2) The main concentration should be 
upon housing families with children who 
are now living in slums. 

3) Relative scale of rents as between 
units with three, two and one bedroom 
should be such that families with children 
are able to take units with adequate bed- 
rooms without having to pay a rent which 
will leave them with insufficient 
for necessary food and clothing. 

In order to achieve these three objects 
careful consideration should be given to 


money 


Housing Conference 


AND TOWN PLANNING 


New York, February 2 aay 

the question of how many dwelling units 
should be 3-room, 4-room and 5-room. The 
average number of rooms in a unit should 
be as high as possible for two reasons 
a) the cost per room is less, as additional 
bedrooms are much less costly than kitch 
ens, living rooms and bathrooms: b) each 
extra bedroom enables considerably more 
people to be housed; thus, a unit with 
a bedroom, living room and kitchen-dining 
room counts as a 3%-room unit, but it 
can only accommodate two persons satis 
factorily or three if one is to sleep in the 
On the other hand, if there 
are two additional bedrooms, six persons 
The 
two extra bedrooms will add only about 
25 per cent to the cost, but enable at leat 


twice as 


living room 


can be comfortably accommodated 


many people to be accommo 
dated. Thus, projects should consist main 
ly of units with 4 to 54% rooms. (The din 
ette, including the kitchen, counts as a 


half.) 
* 


The second result which follows is that 
the rent of the unit should be 
very slightly more than that of the 4 or 
3. Thus, supposing it is necessary to col 


5-room 


lect an average of $4 per room for rent 
including utilities, the 3-room unit should 
be let at $15.50 a month, the 
$16 and the 5-room at $16.50. 

In this way it is made possible to reduce 
the difficulty which always presents itself 
in low rent housing, that the family with 
three or four children, if their income is 
the same as that of a family with no 
children or with one, can really afford less 


$t-room at 




















rather than more in rent, as there are 
more mouths to feed and bodies to clothe. 
On the other hand, the family with three 
or more children requires a 5-room unit 
while the other family can be comfortably 
housed in a 3-room unit. 

In the projects which I have seen in 
course of preparation the distribution of 
units has been 30 per cent with 3144 rooms, 
50 per cent with 44% rooms and 20 per 
cent with 54% rooms. Many more people 
could be accommodated at the same cost 
if the distribution were 10 per cent, 3 
rooms; 30 per cent, 4; 40 per cent, 44; and 
20 per cent, 54%. With only a very slight 
increase in cost, a larger number of 544- 
room units could be included. On the ques- 
tion of rent in many of the PWA projects, 
there is too great a difference between the 
rents of the 3- and units, thus 
making it difficult for the family with 
three children to take the larger units. 


5-room 


There is one further point, which re- 
quires careful consideration in planning, 
namely, the relative sizes of the rooms. 
For example: if a kitchen ts to be regarded 
as only a workroom and not used for 
dining it is sufficient for it to have 60-65 

ft. If, on the other hand, it is to be 


THEY SAY— 


“IT do not know what the buildings will 
be made of in the next generation; it may 
be that they will be built of aluminum or 
of basic slag. But I suspect that the new 
material will have to overcome a certain 
amount of prejudice before it is cordially 
accepted.”—Sipney WEss in 1918. 


“The most commonplace utensils of our 
household service have now a beauty of 
form and color; the day of insensibility 
and unconsciousness of art by the people 
is over.’—SEVERN TEACKLE WALLIS. 


used as a meal room as well it ought to 
be 120 sq. ft. To arrange a kitchen which 
contains, say, 95 sq. ft. is uneconomic, be- 
cause it is larger than necessary for cook- 
ing operations and insufficient to be also 
a meal room. 

To take another example, a bedroom of 
90 sq. ft. is adequate to sleep two children. 
A bedroom of 65 sq. ft. is adequate for 
one person. Therefore, a bedroom of 80 
or 85 sq. ft. is uneconomic. 

In a 3-bedroom unit the dimensions of 
the second and third bedroom should 
either be both 90 sq. ft. or slightly more 
so as to house two sons and two daugh- 
ters, or alternatively 120 and 65 sq. ft. 
so as to house three children of one sex 
and one of the other. In some of the plans 
I have seen of 3-bedroom units the second 
bedroom is about 100 and the third 80. 
With a slight modification and without in- 
creasing the cost, both rooms can be made 
90, thereby potentially housing one extra 
person. 

As regards the living room, in the 3- 
room unit 160 sq. ft. is adequate because 
the family is small. In the 5- or 54%4-room 
unit the combined dimensions of the living 
room and kitchen should be at least 220 
sq. ft. because the family is larger. 


“An engineer is a man who has never for- 
gotten how to use a slide-rule; an archi- 
tect is a man who has never learnt.”— 
W. H. ANSELL, F.R.1.B.A. 


“The production of homes was the prime 
function of the architect in the earliest 
days of history and will be, in my belief, 
the prime function of the architect in the 
world of tomorrow.”—NATHAN STRAUS. 


“Architecture gives everybody away. It 
will give us away to our remote descend- 
ants, if any of it is left after the next 
war.’—JoHN GLOAG, HON. A.R.1.B.A. 


LOUIS A. SIMON 


By Aymar Embury II 


Condensed from The Federal Architect, January, 1939 


Most architects think of the Office of the 
Supervising Architect as a kind of com- 
bination assembly line and slot machine, 
into one end of which Congress pours 
money to be transmuted by internal and 
invisible processes into designs for build- 
ings, which come out at the other end 
neatly wrapped in cellophane and = un- 
touched by human hands. Most of these 
architects will agree that this machine- 
made product is an excellent commercial 
article, but will also assert that the prod- 
uct lacks imagination, warmth, good taste, 
and above everything else, the human 
touch; although perhaps they have never 
even looked at one of the products, and 
are talking about what they think must be 
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the case rather than what they know from 
their own observation. 


All this just isn’t true. The Office of 
the Supervising Architect is composed of 
just such a group of enthusiastic, earnest, 
excited, capable and hard-working archi- 
tects as may be found in any other large 
office, and like any other large office, the 
quality of its product will depend, and 
has always depended, upon the quality 
of the man who heads it, regardless of how 
much of his time is absorbed in admin- 
istrative duties and of how little he is 
able to spend at the drafting table. 

It is frequently said of bureaus that 
they tend to produce “bureaucrats,” mean- 


A R C H 1 












ing men who are so absorbed in - he petty 
routine of the job that all creat ye work 


tends to become repetitive, and ‘hat the 
rules and regulations assume an entirely 


false value. Very likely this is tr 


in the 


cases of small-minded men, but thay a 
really big man can grow within bureay 
quite as well as he can in the ‘ree gy 
outside, seems completely proven by Loy). 
Simon. He is no longer young; born ; 
1867, he was graduated from the Massa 


chusetts Institute of Technology ji 19) 
entered the Supervising Architect’s Offic, 
in 1896, and has there continued for 4 
years. It is impossible to believe that foy; 
or five years’ training in independent 
offices could keep a man fresh for 43 years 
of work in a bureau; it is the work of th: 
bureau itself which keeps him fresh, if }y 
has initial spark and the courage to per 


sist. 
* 


Louis Simon has been head of the archi 
tectural division of the bureau since 1905 
and the fact that the head of any orga 
ization is a controlling influence on. jts 
design, may nowhere be better proved 
than by the work of the Office of th 
Supervising Architect during this period 
of 43 years. It has varied with the opinions 
of the chief, and obviously the head of 
the architectural division has felt it his 
plain duty to do what his superior 
wanted in the best way that he could do 
it. 

When he himself became the sole re- 
sponsible official, the character of th 
work changed very materially, became 
freer, bolder, with a sort of wisely con- 
servative experimental quality (this may 
be a paradox, but it is also a fact); and 
under his administration, the Government 
architecture has ceased to follow, and has 
taken its rightful place of leadership in the 
forward movement of this greatest of the 
American arts. 

This is not only because Louis Simon is 
a fine architect, both as a designer and 
as an appreciator of the designs of others, 
but because he is tactful without being 
yielding, and firm without rudeness. His 
exquisite courtesy, both to the men who 
work under him and to his superior officers 
in the Government—and to the frequent 
visitors from “The Hill”— does not mask 
the fact that when he says “no” he means 
it, and he is able to make a pretty un- 
compromising decision seem palatable. He 
works quickly without being abrupt, and 
there is very little lost motion in his way 
of working, nor does his design suffer from 
the rapidity with which he examines @ 
problem, analyzes its elements and makes 
his decisions. He has a real sense of scale. 
perhaps the most important of all quali- 
ties in architectural design, and an excel- 
lent feeling for values; he knows when it 
is worth while to spend money for effect. 
and when to spend for utility, at least s0 
far as the narrow limits of the appropri 
tions will permit. 

An excellent administrator, a fine gentle- 
man, an admirable architect, when lhe re- 
tires, the U.S. loses a great public servant. 
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T) », February 16—I have an idea 
it the interior decorators are still look- 
kward. The iast decade certainly 


wrought a radical change in the 

nt of the architect. Whether tradi- 

st or modernist, he is annoyed by 

inv suggestion that his work is not fune 
tional. Apparently the decorator has not 
this point. The other day, for 
instance, I 
ndow-length curtains in her living room. 
Her decorator at the 
gestion of a departure from curtains that 
swept to the floor—and swept the floor. 
Another little foible that these decorators 
seem to cherish is wallpaper in the bath- 
with without Out in 
Chicago a few weeks ago I heard one of 
them declare emphatically that the thing 
to do, this year, is to have floors carpeted 
all the 


heard a client pleading for 


was horrified 


sug- 


room. or varnish. 


way to the baseboard. That little 
trick may be functional enough if you 


have a good easy way of cleaning carpets, 
ind if you have first put down a cheap 
floor. Has the interior decorator discovered 
the facts of life in 1939? 


Saturday, February 18—Dr. Leicester B. 
Holland seems likely to be needing an ar- 
chives building of his own one of these 
days. After five years of work on the 
Historic American Buildings Survey, there 
stacked the shelves of the 
of 17,371 measured 
drawings and 18,794 photographs. It is 
rather a pity, when you come to think of 
it, that here is this magnificent record of 
early American architecture which the 
profession twenty years ago would have 
fought to see and copy, and now that it is 
available, the thoughts 
longer turn so avidly to the past. 


* 


Tuesday, February 21.—Tonight, under 
lirection of that great impressario, 
Wesley S. Bessell, a little group. with 
aspirations played before the New 


IS now on 


Library Congress 


profession’s no 


Y% Chapter, developing something of 
t} irre 4 4 

irrent attitude toward government’s 
D 


‘heipation in architectural practice— 
“Who Killed Cock Robin, or The Ad- 
's Revenge.” The Chapter members 
their ladies were generous in overlook- 
any shortcomings of the production, 
omings which were inevitable from 
act that the cast had not been as- 
ied as a whole until last night at the 
rehearsal. 


AR) 


) 


Thursday, February Guy Gaylor 
Clark, art director of Cooper Union, says 
that both easel painting and sculpture are 
An 
swers to a questionnaire circulated among 
first, third 
Cooper Union’s art schools, show that only 
15 elect 
major subject next year. Thirty-four per 


losing their attraction for the student 


second and vear students in 


per cent would painting as a 
cent, on the other hand, want to go in for 
advertising design, while slightly over ! 
cent sculpture. Architecture 
the 10 but for 
that fact we could infer that the money 


beckons. 


per elects 


was choice of per cent; 


25 —Alfred Geiffert 
has been after me for two weeks to go see 


Saturday, February 


Mrs. Lu Duble’s sculpture now on exhibi 
tion ministrations I 
thankful. It captures—as fully as can be 


here, for which am 
surmised by one who has never seen it 

the spirit of the Haitian Negroes in their 
primitive sports and religious rites. The 
sculptor found plenty to say and said it 
in a that 
thing of a relief after the smooth abstrac 


way carries conviction. Some 
tions to which so much sculpture seems 
to have risen—or descended. 


* 
Monday, February 27 -Perma- 
nent Exhibition Arts 
Crafts—held a housewarming tonight in 
its 


—Pedac 
of Decorative and 
Having outgrown the 
space it has occupied for several years on 
the tenth floor of the RCA Building in 
Rockefeller Center, it has expanded into 
larger quarters in the International, Build 
ing, where through the use of two floor 
levels and an interior stairway it 
simulated the effect of a two-story dwell 
ing. There have 
interiors built in New York, but 
latest effort all. It 
likely that before long Pedac’s showings 
will be as much a part of the life of New 
York’s metropolitan area as is the Archi 
tects’ Samples Corporation in a closely 
related field. 

Incidental exhibitions in the new quar- 
ters are excellent photographs of Antonin 
Raymond’s work in Japan and India, and 
House Beautiful’s current winners of the 
annual small house competition. 


new quarters. 


has 


model 
Pedac’s 


seems 


been numerous 


outdoes them 


Tuesday, February 28.—Harrie Lindeberg 
was entertaining Lennart E. Hellstedt and 








































Curt Palm today at = lunel both mer 
representing Sy ecdish interests in Amern 
Hellstedt is an engineer sent over here t 
supervise the erection of the Swe 
Pavilion at the World's Fair. Hi: t 
sy ak some time this month at the Eng 
neers Club on the subject of lalx 
Sweden's building industry. Our nation 
eves are on Sweden these days in man 
of her activities, and there is apparently 
a lot for us to learn from her labor ex 
periences Mi Hellstedt sums up | 


country’s attitude and working plilosop 


in a very few words What we develop 
is highly skilled labor, with the imeentive 
and freedom to use that skill to the full 
In other words, union labor in Swed 
does not clamp down on its men an aver 
age level of production 

* 
Wednesday March / Lorimer Rich 
John Hatton and I were looking over 
the successful drawings submitted in the 
National Theater competition. Successful 
competition drawings today differ from 
successful competitions drawings of ten 


vears ago as widely as one language dif 


fers from another. In avoiding the archi 
and it 
ofl 


eimi 


tectural traits of the Renaissance 
children, many changes have resulted 


which possibly two stand out with 


phasis First, plans are diagrammatic rather 
than structural; walls are indicated as a 
thin ruling-pen line unaided by piers, col 
umns, pilasters or other evidences of con 
centrated There is furring 


support ho 


The question of where heating and ven 


tilating ducts might find their places in 
these walls is ignored. Closets, storage 


space, and other minor elements of this 
kind, formerly provided for in the thick 


ness of the walls and their furring, are 
apparently no longer necessary—or at 
least their disposition is left for further 


study. Axial planning is not only subor 
dinated to the vanishing point; apparently 
it is studiously avoided. The second major 
point of difference between present day 
competition drawings and their predeces 
sors has to do with the indication of ma 
terial. Hitherto one 
accurate 


fairly 
of 
which the building was to be constructed 
the 


Canvas, 


could draw a 


inference as to the materials 
Today’s drawings give no such clue 
of brick, 


stone or glass, but the designer is careful 


stucco, 


walls might be 


not to say which. 











































































































































































































































































































































































Thursday, March 2.—Forbes Watson was 
telling us at a League luncheon today of 
his belief that mural painting in America 
is entering upon a new era. He had just 
been piloting Somerset Maugham on a 
tour of inspection, looking over what has 
been done in our post offices, court houses, 
and other public buildings. Maugham’s 
final comment was that America is laying 
the foundation for a great period of mural 
painting. Watson’s own appraisal of what 
has been done is hidden behind his state- 
ment that time alone can tell us what will 
live. His own test of merit is, “Does it 
portray truth?” which leaves me no better 
informed than I was before, for what is 
truth in a mural? There seems to be no 
doubt, however, as Forbes Watson pointed 
out, that compared with yesterday when 
all murals were placed where they would 
be seen by the few who cared to make the 
effort, this recent experiment puts them 
where they will be seen by the many, 
willy-nilly. Whether it be good, bad, or 
merely mediocre, the mural in Americé 
has a new and greatly enlarged audience. 


* 


Friday, March 3—Roamed over the 1,200 
acres of the New York World’s Fair. It is 
said to be 90 per cent completed, and will 
be a finished product in 60 days. The 
achievement of miracles has come to be 
almost a commonplace with those who are 
building the Fair. Nevertheless, it would 
seem to call for a supermiracle to have the 
Fair ready for the million visitors expected 
on opening day, April 30. The foundation 
walls of the art building are just going in 
—Fair officials were rather late in revers- 
ing the original policy of leaving to the 
New York museums the privilege of show- 
ing art to the visitors. 

Ely Kahn tells me that a day or so ago 
the Fair was debating the advisability of 
adding some 60 additional buildings on the 
site, as if ail that has to be done is to 
rub Aladdin’s lamp to achieve them. 

Members of the New York Chapter, 
A.LA., were invited to a joint meeting 
with the American Concrete Institute to- 
night. Three or four appeared. The others 
missed a notable symposium on the sub- 
ject of concrete in architecture. Dean Ar- 
naud of Columbia University and Ely 
Jacques Kahn read papers outlining the 
practitioner’s attitude toward the use of 
concrete, and a half dozen experts testi- 
fied as to the progress being made in re- 
search laboratory and in the field. John 
J. Earley, the Institute’s retiring president, 
developed convincingly his theory that an 
esthetic for concrete lies in the use of 
carefully designed, precast, texture slabs 
which are used as forms and made integral 
with a monolithic wall. 


Monday, March 6—The Smithsonian 
competition has lighted two bonfires in the 
profession, and there is some likelihood, 
at least, that they will do considerable 
damage. On the one hand there are those 
who believe that the provision for partial 
service of the architect is but another sig- 
nificant milestone on the profession’s way 
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to oblivion. On the other hand, there are 
many, particularly among the younger 
men in the profession, who see in this pro- 
vision of partial service the only means 
by which they, unfortified by established 
office organizations, could hope to carry 
out a large architectural undertaking. 
Word comes that the officers of one or 
two A.LA. chapters have taken a stand 
urging non-participation on the part of 
all Institute members. There is a strong 
likelihood that officers of the New York 
Chapter may take the same stand. There 
are in this situation the makings of a 
serious split in the Institute. It will require 
some broadminded thinking on both sides, 
and plenty of open-meeting discussion, to 
avoid it. 


Tuesday, March 7.—Over to the Beaux- 
Arts Institute of Design to help judge a 
Class B problem—A Council Chamber— 
the program for which had been written 
by Walter Gropius. Two juries worked 
from opposite ends of a long line of en- 
tries, each reviewing the decisions of the 
other after they met in the middle. The 
first half of the task occupied us until an 
adjournment for dinner. Each jury, in 
reviewing the work of the other could ap- 
prove or raise a rating but not lower it. 
Whether jurors demand less after they 
have dined, or whether continued failure 
to discover great merit induces greater 
tolerance, is not clear. Each jury in its 
review seemed to feel that the other had 
been unduly hard on the boys and raised 
ratings all along the line. 

I should have enjoyed hearing Professor 
Gropius if he had been there to see what 
‘ame out of his program. In the main it 
seemed to have induced a contest to de- 
termine which architectural student could 
render the most impressive mural back of 
the dais. 


Thursday, March 9.—‘‘Information 
Please” seems to be attaining the stature 
of a national indoor sport. The interior 
decorators arranged a meeting tonight at 
The League in which two teams of four 
participated. One was heavily weighted by 
the decorators, the other by Architectural 
League members representing the other 
arts. Not within my recollection has there 
been such a packed house at The League 
for dinner and the evening—a gathering in 
which I am sorry to say the architects 
formed possibly the smallest representa- 
tion. 





* 


Friday, March 10—Fletcher Collins is 
worried over the fact that we are today 
building not for eternity, as men in the 
past usually tried to do, but possibly for 
a period that may end before our loans 
for the purpose will have been repaid. 
Guarding against the latter possibility, the 
lending institutions of today keep a far 
closer watch on the builder who is using 
their funds; it seems rather unlikely that 
the structure will fall down before it is 
paid for. Nevertheless, as contrasted with 
the traditional idea that one builds for 


TH E ARCH iI 





eternity, or an approximation , 
looms up the growing importa: 
solescence. Our buildings are less 
fall down from structural decrepj 
they are to be torn down bee; 
have ceased to satisfy the ne 
rapidly changing life. Look b 
twenty years at a house that w.. 4) 
thought to be the last word in e 
and convenience. In what degre: 
measure up to present standards « 


j nent 


wt h 2 


Monday, March 13—Edmund R. Piryex 
over from Philadelphia the other day fo, 
the Beaux-Arts judgment, reported Eas 
ern Pennsylvania offices rather discoyr- 
aged. Great expectations had been a 
over the possibility that drawing boards 
would burgeon with public works, particu 
larly with an ambitious school building 
program. Now that public money jis not 
likely to flow with any such beneficence. 
Purves thinks the architects will turn back 
to two friends, once wooed but lately ne- 
glected—residential and commercial work. 
While the architect has been dallying 
elsewhere, the operative builder has 
stepped in and made considerable progress 
in the alienation of residential work's 
affections. 


; 


oused 


* 


Tuesday, March 14.—Those who are di- 
recting the activities of Rockefeller 
Center had the happy idea of planting 
50 ft. elms along the Fifth Avenue front- 
age, bringing back to a street long since 
denuded, a welcome bit of color and 
shade. As another instance of the fact that 
you can’t please everybody, a letter of 
protest appears in The New York Times 
—“The glory of Fifth Avenue is the archi- 
tecture of its buildings and, to some ex 
tent, the displays in the windows. Great 
elms on both sides of Fifth Avenue 
would make any effective view of the 
buildings impossible from any point of 
view. No longer could a bus rider get a 
breath-taking view of this magnificent 
street.” Even the architects whose designs 
are on parade would, I think agree that 
most of them would be none the worse 
for a little shading. Eric Gugler, I believe. 
has long held the view that most archi- 
tecture is neither good nor bad in itself to 
the man in the street, but pleases or dis- 
pleases him in direct proportion to the 
quantity of planting that obscures it. 


Wednesday, March 15.—The incipient war 
within the profession over certain pro- 
visions of the Smithsonian competition, 
seems to have been halted hereabouts by 
a truce. New York Chapter officials, | 
hear, have reconsidered an early r solu- 
tion of condemnation, and have substi 
tuted one expressing satisfaction over the 
progress that is being made in the conduct 
of competitions for public works, wil!) the 
hope that our progressive experien:e 1 
these matters will lead to even more -aUs 
factory arrangements by which the «rchi- 
tect will contribute the full measire o! 
his skill to the achievement of bette pub 
lic architecture in America. 
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Cost, $450—in Japan. Above, the exterior and living 


room of a summer cottage in Antonin Raymond’s 
David Scherman 


exhibition at the new Pedaec in Rockefeller Center. Dust to Dust. On this spot (engraving above) in 1869 New York City’s Post 


Fireplace, a pit; roof, straw thatch with vent. Office was in process of being born. Today (photograph above) its stodgy walls 


are being carted away to give back the site to lawn and trees. And again the 


city cheers. 


Elms Reclaim Fifth Avenue. 


Rockefeller Center brings in 
$275 trees and spends $1.000 to 
make each happy. The archi- 
tecture and the passerby are 


grateful. 


White House Piano, designed by 
Eric Gugler. decorated by Dun- 
bar Beck. sculpture by Albert 
Stewart. given by the Stein- 
ways to replace their 1903 gift 
of the famous gold one now 


retired to the Smithsonian. - 
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material enter 


TE FOR KITCHENS: With Marlite, you can create 





kitchens that make clients happy .. . help 
mplete satisfaction with the new home. Be 


riding an environment that is colorful, refresh 
ilate, a Marlite kitchen makes drudgery vanish 


. supplies a perfect setting for modern time 


saving equipment. What's more, when this 


s a kitchen, it's ‘‘in for life’’ . needs no 


periodic renovating . . . assures everlasting cleanliness. 





MARLITE FOR HOTELS: Hotel interiors today must be modern, 


xurlou 


Irsienite 





5, attractive. Drabness is fatal to profits. With Marlite 


genuine wood panels with fiberboard base—and 


lain-colors and patterns you can completely trans 
hrooms, foyers, lobbies, dining rooms and cocktail 


- can endow executive and professional offices of 
vith a feeling of dignity and affluence. 





See Marlite Fvhibit at New York 
Building Materials Building 


MARLITE PROVIDES UNLIMITED 


SO ECONOMICAL IT IS 


vantages. For 


it looking always fresh and clean. With Marlite 


1 damp cloth is all that’s needed to 


also design libraries and dens that suggest relaxation 


recreation and cocktail rooms that invite happiness and 
. can, in 


joviality .. 


fact, express individuality in 


types of environments. 






MARLITE FOR BATHROOMS: "What a stunning bathroom.’ 
your client thinks when she sees this smart-looking Ma 

lite interior! But enduring beauty is only one of its ad 
kee; 
you can 


aii 







SCOPE FOR CREATING 


) . 
We 


AVAILABLE TO ALL! 


MARLITE FOR THEATRES: Gay, sparkling theatre toy 
ers and interiors are an indispensable prerequisite of 
lowmanship ... importantiy influence bos fice 
ceipts. Luxury, Beauty, Color and Viv ty then 
manship qualities are al y t t wit 
farlite. And now, there's no need 1 ne ft rer te 
when theatres n lernize Carpente PT 
Marlite right over present walls in hours-not days 





MARLITE FOR RESTAURANTS: Restaurant patrons of today 


te 


are ‘environment conscious.’’ To make them properly ap 


preciative of 


served in 


an ultra-modern setting 


your client’s dinners, the food should be 
one that is conducive 


to hearty eating and a sense of well-being. Both restau 
rants and night clubs find that Marlite permits an origi 


nality of 
increases 


World's Fair, 


design that attracts new 
the size of the food check! 


patrons . 


. and 


MARLITE FOR STORES: With most merchants mod 


ernization is no longer a question of choice but 
of survival. Your clients’ stores will keep ahead 
when modernized with Marliite. It is the ideal ma 


terial for bakeries, dairies, jewelry stores, beauty 


shops, grocery stores, chain stores and style shops 
Marlite interiors act as a sale nagnet attract 
new patrons enhance profil 


ARLITE is the only line of prefinished wall material so completely 


flexible in its application and adaptation that it removes all restric 


tions on your creative talent ... permits unlimited originality in the creation 


,Name 
. Firm 


Address 


| 
t 


(City 


of interior design. Marlite can be applied to any wall surface, new or old 
curved or flat. Comes in wall-size panels that carpenters can easily cut 
to size—enabling you to figuratively move Marlite interiors right from the 
drawing board into any type of installation. © Unquestionably, here is 
the wall material about which you'll want detailed data 
below will bring you an inspiring book of beautiful interiors created with 
Marlite. Send for it today. 


MARSH WALL PRODUCTS, INC., 41 Marsh Place, Dover, Ohio 


The coupon 


MARSH WALL PRODUCTS, INC. « 4] 
Please send me your free book showing the 
ful Interiors obtainable with Ma 


Marsh Place °« Ohio 


inlimited range of Beauti 
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State 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 20) 


Experts Deems Taylor. John Leonard Brothers answering, 


Mrs. Gertrude Gheen Robinson 
Jonas Lie; Edwin L. Howard | n { ormation P | ease ! and Henry Bultitude. 1) “De. 


asking questions handed up by 


Ralph Walker. 


Gregory. Harvey Corbett and 


fine trylon, pylon, python, and 
Answers will be found on page 60 nylon. 


ECTURES on archaeology and sented the interior decorators 


another was recruited from 
other League members. in- 


_4 debates on housing having 

failed to excite, “Information 
Please” —engineered chiefly by oD ee . cluding an architect, a sculp- 
Miss Nancy MeClelland— : ' ‘ ; . : tor, a painter and Deems 
brought to The Architectural 1 : } me FZ Taylor who claims to have 
League of New York, March e ' P been a budding architect be- 
fore he became a composer 
Samples of the questions asked 
are sprinkled over this page. 
When the Experts remained 
mute the audience always 
answered. Score, fifty-fifty 


14, a drove of sculptors, paint- 
ers, craftsmen, landscapers, 
with a light sprinkling of 
architects—a gathering to dis- 
may the chef and bulge the 
walls. One team of four repre- 


2) “What quotation from Drvy- 3) “Is a chauffeuse a woman 


den applies to Stephen Francis Miss Nancy McClelland (left) official scorer. Continuing, |. to r.. 
Voorhees in his present posi- Oscar O. Whidman. William Kimbel, Mrs. Kimbel, Mrs. Ralph Walker, 
tion?” Melville Price, Mrs. Price. 


car driver, a type of chair, 
a maid who tends the furnace, 


or a French show girl?” 


—e a 


' § 


: “N = ar a 
= a es . ee ~ A ‘ 3 
Mrs. Arthur Crisp, Wheeler Williams. Mrs. Williams, and D: 


Taylor. 5) “What architectural term, by the transposition o/ 


: Samuel Vandiver 
Ralph Walker, Mrs. Juliana Force, Jonas Lie, Miss Naney Me- ' 
Clelland. Edwin L. Howard and Mrs. Walker. at the preliminary 


dinner. 4) “What happens in an architectural office to a stenog- 


letters, becomes a vegetable?”—one of numerous questions 
rapher wearing cotton stockings?” 


stumped the Experts. 


(Forum of Events continued on pag 
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Outstanding beauty, greater glass area, light weight and easy opening and 
closing; these advantages of Aluminum Windows win the immediate approval 
of the home owner. And as the years pass, he'll have many occasions to thank 
you for specifying these windows. 

There’s no warping or swelling to interfere with the easy operation of 
Aluminum Windows. No annoying, rattling looseness; they are permanently 
weather-tight. There’s no rusting or rotting to require expensive replacements 
of parts. Aluminum resists corrosion and never needs a protective coating 
of paint. 

The prices quoted for Aluminum Windows... and they're surprisingly low 

. are for complete windows, ready to be set in place; no extras to add for 
assembling knocked-down parts, for hardware, weather-stripping, painting, 
fitting and refitting. 

Aluminum Windows are fabricated from Alcoa Aluminum extruded shapes 
supplied by us to leading window manufacturers. These companies are listed 
in the book, ‘Windows of Alcoa Aluminum,” together with drawings and 
descriptions of their various types of windows. For a free copy, write to Alumi- 


num Company of America, 2166 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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PILLAR TO POST, by Osbert Lancaster. John Murray. London. 


80 pp.. illustrated. 7 x 914. 5s. 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: All the architecture in this book is com- 


pletely mmaginary, and no reference is intended to any actual 
building lin ing or dead. 


With this gesture of deference to the libel laws which have 
so successfully preserved England’s least competent architects 
from censure, Osbert Lancaster opens his panoramic history 
of architecture. An example of perfect fusion of text and 
illustrations, this work of 80 pages is notable for its saving of 
wear and tear on the reader, not to mention paper and 
printer's ink. 

Architecture, says Mr. Lancaster, is important. “We all need 
shelter, and its provision, save in the case of boy scouts and 
troglodytes, is the business of the architect.” Probably no 
writer-illustrator has ever summed up the last five thousand 
years of architects’ business with more trenchant brevity. 

A certain lack of reverence, particularly in the discussions of 
antique building, may pain some readers, but one suspects that 
the comments are not entirely without basis. Egyptian archi- 
tecture, for instance, “has much to commend it—size, dignity 
and durability—but nevertheless it must be admitted that it 
is a trifle monotonous.” On the grandeur that was Rome: 
“Augustus, we are told, found the city brick and left it marble, 
but several of the recent changes in London do not encourage 
one to believe that such a metamorphosis is necessarily a 
change for the better.” An observation resulting from medita- 
tion on Stonehenge: “Incidentally, it is interesting to note that 
even then British architects were actuated by a profound faith, 
which has never subsequently wavered, in the doctrine that 
the best architecture is that which involved the most trouble.” 


Good as his summaries of past achievement may be, it is in 
the sections on building of the past hundred years that the 
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author really goes to town. Here the student will find P 
(generally known in America as Spanish Colonial), B 
Georgian, Metro-Goldwyn Renaissance, Stockbroker’s ‘| 
Wimbledon Transitional and other styles commonly. i; 
by the historians. Not only is “Pillar to Post, or the P 
Lamp of Architecture” a bargain (price around $1.25 
its acquisition will enable the architect to throw out his | 
historical library, leaving space for a bar and ping-pong t 
with which to pass the time until the next Building Boom 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE, Part Iv, 
by Rexford Newcomb. John Wiley. 318 pp. 101% x 814 in. $4.00, 


Last of a series of four books prepared for classroom use, this 
volume covers architecture in the United States and foreign 
countries from the Colonial period to the present day. It 
contains a series of summaries of characteristics of architectur 
in the various periods, lists of the most important buildings 
and architects and comprehensive bibliographies. Excellent fo 
classroom or home study. 


WHAT ENGINEERS DO, by Walter D. Binger. W. W. Norton. 


New York. 304 pp. 844 x 514 in. illustrated. $2.75. 


A revised edition of an earlier work, this book is intended for 
members of the great confraternity of excavation watchers. It 
offers the layman and elementary engineering student a lucid 
and—within the boundaries of a popular style—comprehensiv: 
explanation of the theory and practice of civil engineering 
from the Pyramids to the Theme Building. Chapters, amply 
illustrated, cover materials, surveying, bridge- and road-build 
ing, structural design and sanitation. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Catalogue of the HISTORIC AMERICAN BUILDINGS 
SURVEY (50 cents), covering work up to the first of 
January. Accomplishments to date: 2,200 structures measured 
and drawn, photographs of 3,800 buildings. Even in its present 
incomplete state, this project represents the best graphi 
record of our early building. Blueprints, photostats and photo 
graphs are available and may be ordered direct from the 
catalogue. TRAINING FOR THE PAINTING AND 
DECORATING TRADE (35 cents). Published by the De 
partment of the Interior. Covers the present organization of 
the trade, recommendations on training of apprentices. 
standard practice, equipment, safety precautions, and has 4 
bibliography. PLANNING PROFITABLE NEIGHBOR- 
HOODS (20 cents), Technical Bulletin No. 7 of the FHA 
Well-illustrated study of land subdivision. A valuable document 
whose recommendations, if followed, would lead to a definite 
improvement in residential neighborhoods. The above publica 
tions may be obtained from the U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. FOREIGN HOUSING STUDIES 
A series of technical reports prepared by the Works Progress 
Administration of New York City. Publications to date cover 
housing agencies in France, U.S.S.R., Denmark, Spain, ‘ 
Argentine and Italy. There is also a report on the M 
system of housing construction. Other publications on stru: 
technique and general housing practice are now in prepa! 
Copies may be obtained from Division of Foreign Ho 
Studies, WPA, New York City. 


(Continued on page 70) 











he development of this new material and tts proper 


techniques of use. That responsibility must see to it that 
i gence and ingenuity are stimulated in the use of this 
Nn al. This series of four competitions, each with its cash 
prizes totaling $2,500, capped by final awards in the amount 


of 85.000, is intended to help develop the proper use of glass 
hl 
Competitors are encouraged to continuous participation in 
this series through an offer of GRAND PRIZES. These 
do not eall for a final competitive effort but will be awarded 
matically on the basis of points scored in the four 
quarterly competitions. 
Competition I will be judged in Chicago; the others will be 
judged successively in San Francisco, Cleveland, and New 
York, the Jurors in each case being selected from the areas 
about these centers. 


THE PRIZES: For each of the four competitions there 


will be awarded eight cash prizes as follows: First Prize. 


&1,000: Second Prize, $750; Third Prize, $250; Fourth Prize, 


COMPETITION No. 1 


Six weeks lie ahead of us, as this issue appears, before the illustration boards will 
be bundled off for the Jury’s awards. Plenty of time for vou to set forth your 
solution of the most frequent problem set before the architect—the small house 


for America of today. Provisions of the Program (mailed immediately upon 


S100: Fifth Prize, 8100; Sixth Prize, 8100; Seventh Prize 
S100: and Eighth Prize, 8100 

Immediately after the awards have been made for the 
Fourth Competition, Grand Prizes will be awarded on a 
scored point svstem and in the following amounts First 
Grand Prize, $1,500; Second Grand Prize, 81.250, Third 
Grand Prize, $1,000; Fourth Grand Prize, 8750; and Fifth 
Grand Prize, 8500. In the event of ties in the scores for Grand 
Prizes, duplicate prizes will be awarded. Checks will bx 
mailed to the Grand Prize winners by Tue Arcurrecrunalr 


ForuM immediately after the scores have been computed 





REGISTRATION to enter Competition No. 1 is all that is 


needed for continuous participation. It ensures your receiving the 
technical information needed, and title lettering. It does not obligate 
you to submit drawings. 


Write Henry H. Saylor, A.I.A., Professional Adviser, 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y., indicating your entry as architect, architectural de 


signer, or architectural draftsman. 





SUBJECT: A SMALL HOUSE 
$2,500 in prizes 
Closes Midnight May 22, 1939 


request) allow wide latitude for the expression of your individual powers of 


design and ingenuity. One 20” x 30” drawing is all that 


~ 


John W. Root, Paul Schweikher and Alfred Shaw. 


COMPETITIONS Nos. 2, 3 and 4 


Subjects for these have received extended study. The prob- 
lems set up are those of everyday practice—not just three 
more academic clichés. No. 2, the program for which will 
be published in full in Tue ArcurrecturRAL Forum for May, 
deals with the remodeling of an obsolete block on Main 
Street—not the whole of it, but merely two facade units, 
one-story and two-story, and the inside of a second-floor 
beauty parlor. 

Competition No. 3—a Dairy, and Competition No. 4 


Newspaper Plant, may sound more difficult—involving 





a 


nical knowledge that is not immediately at hand. When 
se programs are published it will be found that the nec- 
essary research has all been done; its results, ready for use, 
handed to the competitor on a salver. Space require- 
its for each element, with its proper relationship to the 


le, are graphically given. This series, it need hardly be 


required. The Jury: 
George W. Carr. C. Herrick Hammond, George Fred Keck, William Pereira, 


This competition has been approved as o Secondary 
Competition by the Special Committee for Secondary 
Competitions for the territory of the New York Chapter 
American Institute of Architects. Fu participation is 
permitted to all Institute members 


emphasized, is designed to bring out new and better use: 
for Insulux Glass Block. This major objective will not be 
clouded by the introduction of extraneous difficulties. In 
order that the problems set by these Competitions shall by 
realistic, geared to everyday practice, they must inevitably 
deal with some of the technicalities that are more and mor 
closely surrounding our life of today. Details of those tech 
nicalities and their interrelationships, however, are not per 
mitted to distract the designer’s attention from the specific 
task set for him. As a matter of fact, it will be surprising if 
the competitor, after a brief study of the predigested 
research handed to him, does not regard himself as a 


qualified expert on dairies and newspaper plants. 





This series is open to all architects, architectural designers, and archi 
tectural draftsmen, except employees of Owens-Illinois Glass Company 


ond THe Arcuitecturat Forum. Canadian participation is welcomed. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
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Main Street 


Forum 
But no American town has traffic 
passing to the Jeff. (Ancu. Forum, Feb., 
i. p 73) 
L. Wittiam Fury 
Detroit, Mich 


Faced with the difficult problem of deciding 
whether to bind the issue on the right or to 
show traffic on the left, it was decided that 
the latter would cause the least confusion 
Douglas-Nesmith’s excellent picture of Sth 
Ave. and 42d St. (see cut) was reversed to fit 
the layvout.—Ep 


Forum: 

I want to compliment you on your 
very comprehensive article, Main Street, 
U.S.A., in the February ArcurrecTURAL 
Forum, and to express the hope that it is 
only the first of a series. 

Such a mass of data has been collected 
in this research that its careful analysis 
could bring out considerable additional 
interesting information for the merchant, 
real estate broker, valuator and appraiser, 
mortgage lender and architect. 

Your future articles could discuss the 
change in rentals that has taken place in 
the past ten years on Main Street; whether 
the reduction in rental values from the 
peak of the 1920’s is 30, 40 or 50 per 
cent; and whether it is increasingly diffi- 
cult to persuade tenants to take long term, 
“net” leases. In this connection there 
could also be an article pertaining to per- 
centage leases and (a) whether the per- 
centage lease has made the placing of 
mortgages more difheult: (b) whether 
tenants have been paying much over their 
minimum rents, and if so, what lines of 


business have been showing the greatest 
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excess rents—variety stores, shoe chains, 
millinery shops, motion picture theaters, 
ete, and (c) whether the percentage lease 
is more popular with landlords or with 
tenants, taking into consideration possible 
inflation. As many long term leases made 
in the boom era are now expiring, I am 
certain that both landlords and prospec 
tive tenants would be vitally concerned 
in the analysis indicated by your study in 
this regard... 

Finally it would be of great interest to 
your readers to learn whether the average 
Main Street has a 50 cent side and a 
dollar side, and whether west, east, north 
or south streets command higher rentals 
and why. 

In your article Mai Srreer, US.A., 
you have undertaken one of the most 
interesting studies [ have read in Tue 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum in the’ many 
years I have been a subscriber to it, and 
you deserve much encouragement and 
commendation to insure a continuation of 
articles on Main Street in its various 
ramifications. 

J. Soris-Counen, Jr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Plus (Continued ) 


, 
Forum: 


. May I congratulate you on the idea 
of Plus, and at the same time indulge 
myself in a few not too good-natured 
criticisms. 

Specifically, on pp. 22-23, February is- 
sue, Neutra’s stimulating essay offends by 
its presentation aslant, surely not a fune- 
tional approach to comfort of the eye? 
And why, please, the god-awful formal- 
ized doodlings that confuse the illustra- 
tions and plans on the opposite page? I 
would as soon see the log of a mail plane 
flight done on parchment in the style of 
an illuminated missal. 

Calder’s mobiles are most interesting 
and the water ballet comes into the realm 
of art over childish play with garden 
hose, but it seems to me there is more 
than a touch of pose in dignifying the 
Aesop drawing and the wire sculpture by 
publication in the same magazine. Primi- 
tivistic rather than primative, elementary 
rather than elemental, more fit for draw- 
ing room relaxation than the meaty stim- 
ulus I have come to expect from Tue 
ForUuM, 

I am as much irritated as entertained 
by M. Fernand Leger’s pontifications on 
truth—as is usually the case with the 
“enfant terrible,” his truths are but half 
or quarter truths, having a momentary 
distorted validity bearing no relativity 
to that summation or distillation of fact 


within which lurks the real truth, 

I should not have expected NI 
of being so careless of the implicat 
Einstein (truth is color at its f{ 
nor so obtuse as to imply that that 
is decorative is, In painting, a “pict 
repose” different entirely from a “by 
ful picture.” To discuss but one exai 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel is ; 
certainly “decorative” in the sense of 
ing and harmonizing with all about it. and 
it is equally a “major force, the center 
of action in the room” to quote M 
Leger’s phrases, and yet it has that bal 
ance of focus that becomes architectural 
repose. Taken in conjunction with the 
illustrations, it all seems too “arty,” too 
limited in its defiance, lacking entirely that 
profounder vitality and truth gained by 
submission in idea to the discipline of 
function and material triumph in execu- 
tion, that has marked the greatest work 
in the arts from the Egyptian to the pres- 
ent day. 

Such definitions as M. Leger’s are in 
art the counterpart of such catchy but un- 
sound blasts as emanate in politics from 
Mr. Ickes. I suspect the bases of both of 
being the same—pampered, proud, in- 


flexible, stomachs allergic to the discipline 
of complete digestion. 


CHARLES VoorHIES 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Forum: 


May I offer my congratulations on the 
issues of Pius that have come to me. I 
sincerely trust this valid effort will con- 
tinue and bear fruit in a field where ap 
propriate stimulus is needed, and has been 
lacking. 

Barry Byrne 
New York, N. Y. 


Forum: 


Non-Pius-ed! Indeed I am—by the 
letters written protesting the very exist- 
ence of Pius. It is a sad commentary on 
the profession to have so many of its 
members still wallowing in the murky 
ideology of nineteenth century  archi- 
tecture. What are their objections to 
Pius? “We can’t understand it!” 
undemocratic!” “All its followers 
foreigners!” “It’s unAmerican!” 

The eminent members of the P 
Group write about architecture and _ ts 
technical and artistic affiliates. Must they 
reduce their vocabulary to 3,000 non 
technical words so that certain backwsrd 
members of the profession may unc°T 
stand? 


Their amazing objections to PLus s)0W 


(Continued on page 66) 
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1s 
ADEQUATE CAPACITY 
for HOME or FARM 


There is no satisfaction in a water system which lacks adequate capacity. A | 
single faucet requires from 2 to 3'/2 gallons of water a minute for a good 
full flow. Confusing price with economy, some suburban and country home 
owners have mistakenly purchased water systems with sustained capacity barely 
sufficient to supply one faucet at a time. These seem all right until two or 
more persons attempt to draw water simultaneously from different faucets 
Then the flow quickly sinks to an aggravating dribble becouse adequate 
reserve capacity is lacking. 

It always pays to recommend and install a reliable Myers Water System 
of the style and size suited to both present and future requirements then there 
will always be a full flow of water any time a faucet is opened—in kitchen 
bathroom or laundry—at outside hose taps for sprinkling and fire protection 
—in barnyard, stables and outbuildings. 


There are MYERS Water Systems for all needs. Deep and shallow well 
models for operation by electricity, gasoline engine, windmill or hand power 
lf electric power is not available, Myers Engine Powered Systems give excellent 





satisfaction. Myers Deep Well Systems are ideal for summer cooling and air h 
conditioning. 

Important to architects and builders. If you recommend and install woter 
systems, our Engineering Department will be glad to send you detailed in 
formation and a copy of our new complete catalog. For prompt attention— 
write Department AF1I00. 


THE F.E.MYERS & BRO.CO. 
ASHLAND, OHIO. 
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spicuous services in the advancenent of 
the arts in the U. S., the Friedsa Gold 


Medal, given annually under the auspices 


of The Architectural League of New York 
AIR CONDITIONERS 


To Percy Epwarp Tuomas, past pres- 
dent, R.I.B.A. In recognition of the merit 


Quality Built * Specially of his work as an architect, the Roya 
i Gold Medal. 
designed for low-cost | | | 
SouTuerRN CavirorniaA Cuaprer, ATA 
ho ll S es resuming its annual Honor Awards, names 


fifteen entries by ten architects: 
Columbia Square; by William Leseaze: 
Earl T. Heitschmidt, associate 
Pi Los Angeles Branch, Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco; by John and 
| Donald B. Parkinson 
American Red Cross Building, Pasadena: 
by William S. McCay 
La Vina Sanitorium, La Vina; by Myron 
é , fe ; _ ; : Hunt and H. C. Chambers 
winter air conditioners especially adapt- SSE ; Miles Ave. School, Huntington Park; by 
able for houses costing $5,000 or less. ¥: AT ae Ralph C. Flewelling 
, Twenty-fifth Church of Christ Scientist, 
Los Angeles; by H. Roy Kelley 
air conditioning is made available by U.S. Post Office, Beverly Hills; by Ralp! 
. " C. Flewelling 
Science Building, Hollywood High Schoo! 
are modern in design and finish, care- . : by Norman F. Marsh, David D. Smit 


° ; P : ? : ee | and Herbert J. Powell 
fully built of quality materials, and 4 | Leesan” W. and J. Sloane Co. Building, Beverly 





® Moncrief makes a complete line of 











All that has proved desirable in winter 


these improved units at low cost. They 





Los Angeles County Medical Assn. Li- 
brary; by Gordon B. Kaufmann 
Los Angeles Times Building; by Gordo: 





Moncrief that produce high efficiency 


' Ee Hills; by John and Donald B. Parkinso 
include features specially developed by * I a eee mig 
a | 
| \ 


and great fuel economy. Beautifully | _ 


finished cabinets make them suitable y woo Strathmore Dwellings, Los Angeles; by 
caquteen Richard J. Neutra 
. Thomas Jackson Library, Webb School 
ice “Vy prese sIders ; for Boys, Claremont; by Myron Hunt 
priced, they present builders and home cot Picea 
Fannie E. Morrison Horticultural Center, 
Pasadena; by Fitch H. Haskell 
Send for folders and data sheets . Library, First Church of Christ Scientist, 
Pasadena; by Sylvanus B. Marston and 
giving complete information. 2 | Edgar W. Maybury 





for the modern basement. Moderately 


owners plus values. 


Twenty-eight additional entries have 
Moncrief Engineering Service is 3 been awarded Certificates of Merit and 
5 4 with the above will be exhibited to the 
maintained to cooperate with archi- . Se public as work bearing the stamp of pro- 
tects and builders in estimating and panane appwovel. 
laying out plans. No obligation. % Bete To Bureau or Yarps anp Docks, NAvY 
DEPARTMENT OF THE U. S. The Bronze 
Medal of the Association of Federal Archi- 
‘Aristocrat’ tects for excellence in departmental ¢ 
COAL-FIRED hibit at the annual exhibition of the ass0- 
ciation in Washington, D. C. Rear Ad 
miral Ben Moreell, chief of the Bureat. 
accepted the medal. It had been hel: pre- 
viously by the Procurement Division, 
|Treasury Department. 





| (Continued on page 52) 
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Li 
7 @ When you put neighbors’ savings out 
to work financing neighbors’ homes, you 
ool keep home dollars at home! You give 
B jobs to local people; you help local 
[ SINeSS 
ter rigid 
Local Savings or Building and Loan 
ist As tions take an active part in com- 
and I y development. For they are founded 
on thrift principles which foster savings 
ve and lending to encourage home-owner- 
th ship. They have done much to make sound 
yro- al nsible home financing possible. 
5 Tt why they handled 55.82% of 
At 's institutional small home 
” financing in 1937! 
Zt 
cl] y " 
What this service means to you 
rv W you recommend this local service 
om y il help to improve and prolong 
Dr J isiness in your community. Here 
ion, 






Let local savings finance local building and 


NAIL DOWN HOME DOLLARS AT HOME! 


are four advantages that the home 
financing service of your /ocal Savings or 


Building and Loan Association offers: 

1. You get fast service without red tape. 

2. You get convenient service that is easy 
to understand. 

3. You get friendly service because you 
deal with neighbors. 


4. You get protection for your own high 
construction standards, with long-term 


amortized loans. 


In our offices loans mean friends, not 


just numbers. That is why we earnestly 


be Loreal ssviNcs OR 


BUILDING AND LOAN 


solicit your recommendation not only be 
cause we are close at hand, not only 
because we represent a large part of the 
hundreds ol 


financial worth of 


your 

ne ighbors, but also because we car py ide 

a fast, semble home fu incing service that 
leaves out red tape / 

See members of the United States 


Building and Loan League in your com- 


munity for red-tapeless home financing ! 


ARCHITECTS — with this easy, friendly 
local service you can assist your neighbors to 
finance new construction and modernization or 


lo refinance oT purchase TéSi Le nti il property. 


ASSOCIATION 





VW en you support Your Local Savings or Building 
and Loan Association— You help local business! 
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This distinctive modern kitchen floor was achieved with Armstrong’s Marbelle Linoleum 
and feature strips of Armstrong’s Plain Linoleum, Floors like this help you sell your houses. 


Install modern, colorful Armstrong’s Linoleum 


HEN the name “Armstrong's Linoleum” is mentioned to a pros- 

pect, you will find that there is a pleased smile of recognition. 
Years of national advertising in the popular magazines have sold the 
beauty, long wear, and easy-cleaning qualities of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
to the people who buy or rent your houses. 

And there seems to be no end to the scope of this modern flooring. 
Every day, someone finds a new way to use it in creating distinctive 
floors that are a real aid to faster sales and rentals. Your prospects will 
like it because it is easy to clean and never requires costly refinishing. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum fits into any plan or budget—not merely for 
the kitchen, but for every room in the house. It is reasonable in cost, 
inexpensive to install, and available in five thicknesses and 200 patterns. 

We publish a color-illustrated book of sales-building suggestions 
for residential floors. A free copy is yours for the asking if you 
will write now to the Armstrong Cork Company, Building Ma- 


terials Division, 1203 State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


LINOTILE (OiL-BONDED) 


Vim blungs LINOLEUM 


LINOWALL 


a kitchen floor with 


ASPHALT TILE 


ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS, 


FORUM OF EVENT 


(Continued from page 50) 


EDUCATIONAL 

Cooper Unton, New York, N. Y.: 7 

whole Arts School is being reorganiy 

under the leadership of Guy Gay! 
Clark. Dr. Paul Zucher, former dean « 
the faculty of Fine Arts in the Universit 
of Lessing, Berlin, has joined the facult) 


Lasoratory Scuoot or INpustriat D; 
sigN, New York, N. Y. Recent additions 
to the Product Design Department ar 
John W. Lincoln, formerly associated wit! 
Russel Wright, now on the editorial staff 
of Tae ArcuirecturAL Forum; Arno 
Scheiding of Murray & Scheiding, indus 
trial designers; Peter Schladermundt, for 
merly with Henry Dreyfuss, now with Nor 
man Bel Geddes & Co. Chartered by the 
Board of Regents, State of New York, the 
Laboratory School devotes its entire cur- 
riculum to courses in the various fields of 
industrial design—product, textile, —in- 
terior, display and advertising design. All 
instructors must be active in their various 
professions while teaching at the Labora 
tory. 


Onto State University, CotumsBus, Onto 
Dr. Albert Ray Olpin has been appointed 
director of industrial research and_ field 
director of the Engineering Experiment 
| Station. 

| 

|Pratr Institute, Brooxiyn, N. Y. Cecil 
C. Briggs of Columbia University has been 
appointed to head the Department of 
Architecture, succeeding the late Lester B. 
| Pope. At present Professor Briggs is on 
| sabbatical leave making a survey of Amer- 
}ican architectural schools to study the 
 wenetteal relationship of architectural 
|courses to professional practice. 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y 
Summer sessions for 1939 in the Depart 
ment of Architecture include the follow- 
ing, covering a six weeks period of study 
beginning July 5: Elements of Design and 
Theory of Architecture, Introduction to 
| Construction, Materials of Construction. 
|Freehand Drawing, Architectural Design 
A bulletin of information may be obtained 
upon request to the Director of Summer 
Sessions. 


| DEATHS 

| LAURENCE A. Batt, 56, engineer, died 
in New York. Mr. Ball was a graduate of 
the College of the City of New York. H 
represented New Jersey as a consulting 
engineer on the  Philadelphia~-Camden 
bridge, and designed the structural stee! 
work for many New York skyscrapers. He 
| had recently been at work on the desig: 
of the French Building for the New Yor! 
World’s Fair. Mr. Ball was a member « 


(Continued on page 54) 
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The Westinghouse MB Luminaire, with 

aluminum basin finished by the Alzak 

process, is available in a 500-watt size 
and a 750-1000-watt size. 
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HIGH INTENSITY LIGHTING WITH 





NOTABLE APPLICATIONS OF WESTINGHOUSE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Totally Indirect, Bipost Lighting Installation 


a 
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MB LUMINAIRE 


The Westinghouse MB LUMINAIRE is providing high-in- 
tensity, glareless illumination in many types of commercial 
establishments where close-seeing is essential. This new, 
totally indirect lighting unit is designed specifically for 
the Medium Bipost Incandescent Lamp. 

The beautiful aluminum reflecting basin of the MB is 
finished by the Alzak process to maintain permanently the 
attractiveness and high reflection factor of this unit. The 
inside basin assembly consists of both an outer and inner 
reflector which utilizes to fullest advantage the characteristic 
butterfly spread of illumination from the Bipost lamp. Such a 
design assures high intensity at lower cost; unusually high 
maintained lighting efficiency; wide, over-all light distribu- 
tion...and minimizes glare. 

For further details ask your local Westinghouse Distributor 
for the handsome MB gravure sheet with specifications, 
CL-4004; or address Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, Lighting Division, Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Westinghouse gacimen & 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 52) 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
the Brooklyn Society of Engineers, and 


president of the Engineers 


York. 


also a past 


Club of New 


Wituiam P. Bannister, 79, architect, in 
Brooklyn. Mr. born in 
Manhattan, acquired his professional edu 
the architects, 
at one time practiced as a member 
Bannister & Schell. More 
recently he had practiced alone, giving a 
considerable part of his time to the work 
required of him as secretary of the New 
York Board of Examiners of Architects. 
Mr. Bannister was a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 


Bannister was 


cation in offices of local 
and 


of the firm of 


Greorce Oakiey Torren, Jr., 72, archi- 
tect, in Washington, D. C. Major Totten 
had student of and, for 
many years, an authority on Mayan archi- 
tecture, and had also given much of his 
time in furthering the interests of inter- 
national conferences of architects. Born in 
New York, his professional education was 
gained at 


been an active 


Columbia University, which 
conferred upon him the degree of Ph.D. in 
1891. In 1895 he moved to Washington 


where he practiced thereafter. During the 
World War he served as a major in the 
Engineer Corps. 

Major Totten was a member of the 
A.LA. and a former president of its Wash- 
ington Chapter. He served as American 
delegate to international conferences at 
Brussels, Madrid, London, Vienna 
and Rome, and had been appointed by 
President Roosevelt as secretary general 
for the congress to be held here this year. 


Paris, 


Tuomas D. Best, 49, architect, in 
Toledo. For several years he was associ- 
ated with Mills and Harry 
Wachter, before forming a 
partnership with Timothy Y. Hewlett 
under the firm name of Hewlett & Best. 
Mr. Best was a member of the A.LA., and 
a vice president of the Ohio Society of 
Architects. 


George §. 
architects, 


Joun C. Bo tvtensacuer, 54, architect, in 
Highland Park, Ill. After being graduated 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1909, Mr. Bollenbacher began 
practice in Chicago, and has for some 
years been a member of the firm of Gran- 
ger & Bollenbacher. From 1933 to 1936 he 


acted as a consulting architect in the 


Treasury Department at Washi 
Bollenbacher was a Fellow of th LA 


Artuur Ware, 62, architect, in ( 
N. Y. Born in New York City, A 
Ware attended the School of Are} 
Columbia University, 
years at the Ecole Beaux-Arts 
Paris. On his return to New York, he }y 
came a partner in the firm of James | 
Ware & Sons, and since 1918 has pra 
ticed under the firm name of F. B. and \ 
Ware. Mr. Ware was an associate profess 
of architecture at Columbia, 1914-192 
and was a member of the A.D.A. 


and spent t! 


des 


Dr. ELtswortn Woopwarp, 78, direct: 
emeritus of the Newcomb College of Ar 
at New Orleans. Born in Bristol Count 
Mass., Dr. Woodward 
Rhode Island School of Design, and | 
the studios of Carl Marr, Richards \ 
Fehr in Munich. He began his career 
art education in 1885 as assistant profes 
sor of art at Tulane University. Two years 
later he became professor of art at New 
comb College. Tulane conferred upon hin 
the degree of LL.D. in 1933. 
(Continued on page 56) 
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INEXPENSIVE 


CAN'T LEAK! 
CAN'T CLOG! 
CAN'T RUST! 


DELIVERS AMERICA'S 
FAVORITE SOAP... 


IVORY SOAP 


in flokes or granules 





IVORY SOAP 
DISPENSERS 


BEAUTY 
TREATMENT 


FOR WASHROOMS 


EASY TO 
INSTALL! 


7) a £0) 
REFILL! 


tere) 
WASHES 


Arr your washrooms Sageening to show their age? Have they 
? 


acquired a care-worn loo 


Then rejuvenate them with Ivory Soap Dispensers. This inex- 
pensive “beauty treatment” gives a new lift to washrooms that have 


lost their youth. 


And here’s an interesting fact. Ivory Dispensers do more than 
brighten up washrooms. They brighten up the spirits of everyone 
who uses them, too. Tenants agree that these modern dispensers 
make the frequent washing of face and hands actually pleasurable. 
It costs very little to take on Ivory Dispenser service. A postcard or 
letter will give you full details. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE Industrial Sales Dept. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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ty JOD design alone is not enough 
J toinsurea successful store front. 
it must be executed with products 
hat appear in reality exactly as you 
have visualized them on your board. 
[hat’s why so many architects stand- 
rdize on Pittco Store Front Products. 
[hey assure accurate execution of 
esigns. They are all of high quality 
. all have the same manufacturing 
ipervision . are all meant to be 
sed together to produce harmoni- 
is, unified, individual fronts. 
Che use of Pittco Products results 


in Store 








Individuality 


Fronts 





in store fronts which bring more busi 
ness to vour clients, excite favorable 
comment from all who see them and 
send more store front jobs to you. 
Specify them in your store front work. 
(And mail the coupon below for ow 
free Store Front book, which con 
tains interesting information on 
Pittco Fronts, together with many 
illustrations of actual installations. 

1t the New York World’s Fair, be 
sure to see the full-size Pittco Fronts 
of the Street of Tomorrow in the For- 
ward March of America Building, 


Pitteo Produets... 


and the miniature Pittco Ironts in 
the Glass Center Butlding. Or. at the 
Golden Gate International Ex posi 
tion, see these miniature fronts in the 
Homes and Gardens Buildir 


Pittsburgh Plate Glase Compan 
2214-9 Grant Bldg Pitt«burgh, Pa 
Please send me, without obligatior r new! x 


entitled “"Producing Bigg Profite with Pit St 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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FORUM OF EVENTS (Continued from page 54) 


ARCHITECTS AND THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


For several years past, architects have to the task of designing America’s public 
looked with growing concern at the growth — buildings the nation’s best architectural 
of the bureau idea in Federal Government, brains. Agreeing in principle, Secretary 
State, county and municipality. The archi- | Morgenthau asked for a workable plan for 
tect in private practice seemed destined finding those brains. The Institute's an- 
to fade rapidly out of the picture in so swer, none too specific, has been, “By 
far as public buildings were concerned. direct selection and perhaps by competi- 

A.L.A.’s Committee on Public Works has tion.” In direct selection the Institute 
labored strenuously in the effort to bring could not be of much help, could neither 


A famous name sets a 
new standard in low 
cost house heating. 


Skillful engineering, backed by almost concerned with plans for low cost houses. 
a century of experience in fine boiler mak- We shall be glad to send information 
ing, is built into every ounce of this new and complete engineering data on request. 
Smith-Mills. Especially designed for the 


modern low cost house, it incorporates 


every advantage of the famous Mills Water THE ie? 

Tube principle in a flexible boiler adapt- mith, 

able for all types of fuel and firing de- 

vices. The striking outside design of the CO.inc. 


Smith-Mills, its remarkable inside efficien- 


cy and economy of operation, its surpris- WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


ing, moderate cost, merit its careful con- Cambridge, Mass Philadelphia, Pa. 
sideration by every architect and engineer Long Island City, N. Y. 


Makers of Fine Heating Equipment for over 85 Years 








pick from its own membership 
outside it. Pressure for a trial 
form of competition has been in 
from within the A.LA. and also fy 
side, and it seems to be setting sor 

Secretary Morgenthau on Mar: 
sued a Treasury Department news 
announcing a series of regional c 
tions for designs for Federal b , 
Recognizing the importance of this ind; 
cation of a new policy, we print the be 
of the release untouched by our editoria 
pencil: — 


npet 
liy 


In a nation-wide experimental compet 
tion last year, the successful architect was 


| appointed in a consulting capacity in co) 


nection with the preparation of working 
drawings, in addition to receiving the dk 
sign prize. As a result, officials of th 
Treasury Department and its Procure 
ment Division were satisfied that architect. 
in private practice could thus be utilized 
to greater advantage in the Government’; 
construction program. 

“T hope,” said Secretary Morgentha 


| “that these new regional competitions wi 


develop a method that can be employed 


| for all Federal buildings where the in 


portance of the project is sufficient to war 
rant the necessary expenditure of time b 
topnotch competitors.” 

The competitions approved for this ex 
periment by the Secretary, and total limits 


| of costs avaliable for the respective proj 


ects, are as follows: 
Evansville, Ind.— Post Office. 

Court House and Customs 

House 150.000 
Charleston, S. C._—Post Office... 465,000 
Leavenworth, Kan.—Post Office 

and Court House 300.000 
Burlingame, Calif —Post Office. 215,000 


Participation in these competitions wil 


| be limited to architects in the districts 
| in which the projects are located. Shoul 


the current method prove successful, fu 
ture competitions along similar lines 1! 
other districts will be announced by th 
Procurement Division as projects become 
available. The regional boundaries set up 
by the Division are as follows: 


District No. 1—Maine, New Hampshire 


| Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
| and Connecticut. 


District No. 2—New York City and 


| Long Island, southern half of Ulster Coun 
| ty, southern half of Dutchess Count) 
Westchester, Rockland, Putnam, Orange 


and Sullivan Counties. 

District No. 3—The remaining 
ties of New York State. 

District No. 4—Pennsylvania, New Jet 
sey and Delaware. 

District No. 5—Maryland, Wes! Vir 
gina, Virgina, Kentucky, North Carolina. 
South Carolina and Tennessee. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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FLUORESCENT LAMPS, 
WIRING CHANNEL AND 
AUXILIARIES se “ig 











MATTE WHITE 
REFLECTING SURFACE~ 











DIAGRAM OF 
CEILING LIGHTING 














‘-E. Fluorescent Mazpa lamps are now made in 
8, 24, 36, and 48” lengths and in several watt- 
ges. Because they are essentially arc lamps, they 
quire special control equipment, now available. 
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How to use G-E FLUORESCENT MAZDA LAMPS 
TO LIGHT A CEILING COVE 


N the department store field, archi- 
tects are using the new General Elec- 
tric Daylight Fluorescent MAZDA lamps 
for cove and ceiling lighting to sup- 
plement regular incandescent lighting. 


Joseph Horne’s Pittsburgh store offers 


a good example of the effective use of 
these new lamps in the recessed dumb- 
bell shaped ceiling cove where they 
provide general illumination with a 
daylight quality. 

These new lamps are also adaptable for 
lighting department store and specialty 
shop, wall cases, showcases, niches, 
open shelf displays, and windows. 


Fluorescent MAZDA lamps give from 4 
to 200 times more light than incandes- 
cent lamps of the same wattage and 
color ... and for the same amount of 
light, they are 50 % cooler. 


The daylight lamp gives the closest ap- 
proach to real daylight ever produced 
at high efficiency. In their range of live 
colors—green, gold, pink, blue, red, 
and warm white—they offer architects 
wide opportunity for designing dec- 
orative effects. 

For further information, write to Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Dept. 166-AF- 
D, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL € ELECTRIC 


TEAR 
OUT THIS 


@eliizel, RR occ seciseus 


eee T eee 


FOR USEFUL 
INFORMATION 


General Electric Co., Dept. 166-AF-D, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Please send me your new free booklet giving useful information 
about G-E Fluorescent MAZDA lamps. 


0 errr ee 








Patented and Patents Pending 


A Complete 
Kitchen 
In 8 Sq Ft. 


Yes! and that's only one of Pureaire's 
exclusive benefits. For Pureaire is all- 
metal — built like a battleship. Has 
monel sink and drainboard, four-burner 
gas stove, oven, refrigerator and com- 
pressor, generous storage space. Every- 
thing top quality too. . . . Best of all, 
Pureaire cooks without odors. Vapors 
and heat go out through a flue. ... 
Special models for all-gas and all- 
electric operation. . . . Thousands in 
successful use everywhere. . . . Pureaire 
saves space — installs instantly — pro- 
duces more rent per dollar invested. 
. . . Put Pureaire into your plans for 
new apartments — remodeling opera- 
tions — small homes — nursery, den or 
office equipment. . . . Our folder gives 
full details. Ask for it! 


THE PARSONS CoO. 
Detroit 
PARSONS 


KITCHEN 
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(Continued from page 56) 


District No. 6—Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 

District No. 7—Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Illinois. 

District No. 8—Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Kansas, Iowa, Mis- 
souri and Nebraska. 

District No. 9—Arkansas, 
Texas and New Mexico. 

District No. 10—Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and 
Utah. 

District No. 11—California, Nevada and 
Arizona. 


Oklahoma, 


Terms of the competitions announced 
require that the actual working drawings 
of the winning designs be prepared in the 
Procurement Division, with the automatic 
provision that their authors be retained 
as consultants to insure that the work is 
carried out in accordance with their con- 
ceptions of the designs. 

The Treasury Department already has 
an extensive background of experience on 
projects such as post offices, court houses, 
customs houses, Federal office buildings, 
marine hospitals, airports and immigra- 
tion stations. Occasionally, however, ap- 
propriations are made for buildings of 
particularized design which require highly 
specialized treatment. In these cases, Sec- 
retary Morgenthau said he intends to 
wherever practicable, for the 
working drawings to be prepared in the 
office of the successful competitor. 

In keeping with that policy, the Secre- 
tary has advised the Smithsonian Gallery 
of Art Commission that he recommends 
that the winner of the competition for the 
Gallery design be permitted to prepare the 
working drawings in his office, subject to 
the supervision of the Director of the Pro- 
curement Division. He said he felt such 
procedure would carry out the require- 
ments in the legislation authorizing con- 
struction of the Art Gallery. 


arrange, 


MORE COMPETITIONS 


PropuctivE Home Competition. First 
stage closed February 20. The Jury: Fred- 
erick L. Ackerman, F.A.LA.; Baker 
Brownell, Ph.D.; Eloise Davison; Burn- 


ham Hoyt, ATA; Rt. Rev. Luigi G. 


Ligutti. Competitors were given the choice 
of five sections of the U. S. as locations 
for the site for which their designs were 
made: Northeast, ‘South, Middle West, 
Northwest and Southwest. Eleven final 
competitors were to be selected from each 
section, with the provision that the Jury 
might withhold any or all awards in a 
section if the entries were not of sufficient 
merit, and could distribute a like number 
of awards among the other sections. 
Second stage, closing April 3, is confined 
(Continued on page 60) 


~ MODER\ 


Conservative 


Cabot-stained house in Connecticut. 


Architect, Willis N. Mills, N.Y.C. 


Cabot-stained house, Chatham, Mass. 
Architect, Edward Sears Read, Boston. 


You get without | sacrificing 
beauty, when you use Cabot’s Creosote 


Shingle Stains. Their soft texture-reveal 


economy, 


ing colors enhance the rich-grained beaut 
of the wood. They are moderate in prict 
per gallon; inexpensive to apply; long 
lasting and economical in upkeep. Further 
more, they add years to the life of the 
house because they are made with a vehicle 
of pure creosote, the best wood preserv: 
tive known. Write today for color sample 
and new booklet, Stained Houses. Samuel 
Cabot, Inc., 1272 Oliver Bldg., Boston 


~ Cahot's 
Shingle Stains 


Creosote Heavy-Bodied 











Mueller’s exclusive new : | NOTE TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS: 


Heat Levelizerevens home tem per- Mueller announces nationally this great new 


P invention to the home owning and building 
ature more effectively than man or public in the May issue of AMERICAN HOME 


machine has ever been able to do. and BETTER HOMES & GARDENS. More than 


. P 3,000,000 home owners and builders will be 
Gives economy of operation never exposed to this story of the amazing Heat 


known before. Provides lifetime ' Levelizer. Familiarize yourself with this re- 


P . . markable development in gas heat. Write 
satisfaction for your clients. today or send coupon below for full data. 


























Amazing Invention — Mueller Heat Levelizer 
for Gas Furnaces Ends Uneven Heat 


Heat Levelizer supplies a continuous This great new invention cuts fuel costs 


<a 







































































GET FACTS flow of regulated heat, turning the flame to the bone. It puts automatic gas heat 
up or down a i 
ND P s needed to maintain ans within reach of people who never thought 
COOPERATION absolutely uniform temperature. It is 
c— ON ALL TYPES not “en-and-eff” contre! they could afford it before. It ends fuel 
’ é eee »plies ¢ >» heat desired... 
OF HEAT FROM gree waste Supplies all the heat desired 
7 MUELLER. No more... No less. The Heat Levelizer 
ties ? r\ ma aa i 4) \| tf is available only on Mueller Gas Era Fur- 
lial ee Sage “a8 | tH naces, Before recommending any furnace 
evea ueller offers a complete > ; 
line of coal-fired f be sure to get facts from Mueller. Fill out 
beauty COME. iccenticnsst tat. the WITHOUT MUELLER HEAT LEVELIZER 8 
a new furnace with exclu- This is how a chart of the temoerature looks in most the coupon below. 
‘- sive features for stoker use. any home with ordinary thermostatic control. This 
long is typical of the performance of most gas-fired 
Mueller’s achievements in furnaces. On-and-off operation causes tempera- SEN D FOR F R E E 
arther oil heat are the talk of the ture variations and fuel waste. 
a industry. Patented Air FURNACE BOOK 
of the OIL Conditioning Oil Furnace 
vel cuts Geek cosk—-benares Post yourself on the amazing 
— complete comfort with air changes taking place in home 
eserva conditioning. heating. Get your facts from 
:mples ici al a the one unbiased source — 
omen its eat velizer an eat , ; 
al Speeder, exclusive with WITH MUELLER HEAT LEVELIZER retype weedy shge ytd 
yamue Siediine Gna ten Sens v2 ‘ types of heating equipment for all fuels 
This is a typical chart of 12 hours of Gas Era Fur- ‘ ; ; 
Soston Ny naces, assure comfort and : . Send coupon below for Mueller’s great new 
oston convenionce at low Gost nace operation with Mueller Heat Levelizer. Out- ante Muasl it , , 
| ° n ok. ocl: , *xpe as > mo 
Muciler also manufactures side temperature may vary 20 to 50 degrees dur- — : med by experts as the most 
a line of Gas Era Boilers, ing the same period, while indoors you enjoy © informative writing on furnace design in 
uniform temperature ...no uneven heat. S> recent years. 
See Mueller section Pe FURNACE CO 
in Sweet's Catalog 2001 W. Okichoma Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Please send me “THE NEW TREND IN HOME 


FURNACE DESIGN 


; also literature describing 


Heot Levelizer 
Gas Furnoces Coal Furnaces 







S MUELLER (Mm) MILWAUKEE [eae 


HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING L.J.MUELLER ie ee 


: Nome 
COAL* OIL* GAS FURNACE CO. : 
2001 W.OklahomaAve. {| Address 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A SuRE 


SGLUTION 
OF THIS 


"'9 Assure 
LEAKPROOF 
MORTAR 


@ If mixing water is sufficiently reduced 
and workability and strength of mortar 
increased, shrinkage cracks — the main 
cause of leaky brickwork —- will be 
completely ‘‘licked’’ and leakproof walls 
assured. Omicron Mortarproofing per- 
mits elimination of excess water up to 
30% and thus reduces initial shrinkage 
far halls the critical point at which 
bond between bricks and mortar lets go. 


““O. M.” has proved the SURE way, with 
an unmatched record of seven years of 
successful performance... that is why 
so many leading architects are ‘‘O. M.” 
boosters. To assure “‘tight’’ brickwork, 
specify ‘‘O. M.” 


Memoria! Pool, Springfield, Minn. 
Architect—L. L. Daubert, Ames, Iowa 


C. T. Bridgeman, Engineer, of the Clay Products 
Institute, commenting upon the Memorial Pool 

~first all-brick swimming pool ever built — 
says, ‘“Omicron Mortarproofing was used in the 
mortar according to your specifications . . . 
There were no shrinkage cracks during con- 
struction nor had they appeared after the pool 
had come through a severe Minnesota winter 

. not one bit of leakage occured.” 


Send for full information to 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada: THE MASTER BUILDERS Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Ontario. 


MASTER‘: @ | 
BUILDERS 
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to winners of the first stage of whom there 


were seventeen in the Northeast 
itwelve in the South, fourteen in 
|Middle West, six in the Southwest 
six in the Northwest. 


section, 


PLEXIGLAS. 
250 entries, 


ScULPTURE IN 
judging of February 20, 
lected five artists to execute their prelim- 
inary sketches in the material for a final 
judgment. The five: Alexander Calder, 
|New York, N. Y.; C. K. Castaing, Stony 
| Brook, MN. a . Werner Drewes, New York, 


se- 





the | 
and | 


First-stage | 





# Heshert Matter, New York, N. Y.; 
/Xanti Schawinsky, Edgewater, N. J. Hon- 
orable Mentions to Harold Barnett, New 
York, N. Y. and Lawrence E. Roberts, | 
Pasadena, Calif. Judges: 
Dreier, Robert Laurent, James Johnson 
Sweeney, all of New York, N. Y. Gilbert 


Rohde, technical adviser. 


INFORMATION PLEASE 


Answers to the questions given at The 





Architectural League party illustrated on | 


| page 22 are as follows. 


Katherine S. | 








1) Trylon—three-cornered shaft in the 
| theme symbol of the New York World’s 
| Fair 1939; Pylon—a truncated pyramidal 

| form usually one of two forming a gate- 
| way; Python—a_ serpent; Nylon—a_re- 
| cently invented product used in the mak- 
\ing of fabric. 

|2) “Only the brave deserve the Fair.” 

3) A type of chair. 
+t) According to 
|“ Nothing”; to which Deems 
“No runs, no errors.” 

5) Lintel—lentil. 


| MISCELLANEOUS 


American Concrete Institute at its | 
35th Annual Convention in New York, 
N. Y., last month elected as president | 
Frank E. Richart of the University of 
Illinois, succeeding John J. Earley, 
tectural sculptor of Washington, D. C. 
|Vice presidents: Rear Admiral Ben 
Moreell, chief of the Bureau of Yards and 
| Docks, U. S. Navy; R. B. Young of the | 
Hydro Electric Power Commission, 
Toronto, reelected. Secretary-treasurer, | 
Harvey Whipple, Detroit, reelected. New | 
directors: W. F. Thomson, St. Louis, Mo.; 
R. W. Crum, Washington, D. C.; A. S. 
Detroit; Lion Gardiner, Cincin- 


Mrs. Juliana 


Force, 
Taylor adds 


archi- | 


} 
| Douglass, 


nati. 


| 


» n ‘ 
G. E. Home Buitpinc Contest. Twenty | 


| prizes of $1,000 each have been awarded | 

jas a result of a contest which closed on | 
| December 24, last. Awards were made for 

| homes built or modernized during the last 

|eighteen months. Winners—(The archi- 
| tect in each case follows in parentheses) : 


Mrs. M. L. K. Alford, 


(Continued on page 62) 


DISCOUNT YOUR 
AIR CONDITIONING 


The modern restaurant today is 
air conditioned. 


Kitchen equipment, unless cor- 
rectly designed and placed, and 
all heat producing units are 
properly insulated, will cause 
an unnecessary load on the air 
conditioning system. Provision 
must also be made to keep 
food hot when exposed to the 
cooling effect of the circulated 
air. These are new problems in 
the food service departments 
which our experience has over- 
come. Can we assist you? 




















he 


John Van Range 


IPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING ©F FOO? 


Buffalo (S. Harold | 328 EGGLESTON AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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OTHERS 


Servel Electrolux has 


NO MOVING PARTS 
in its freezing system to 
wear or make a noise 


lemattl” “Having used 
several kinds 


of automatic refrigeration in 
apartment houses, | feel that my 
present Servel Electrolux gas re- 
frigerator is the perfect refriger- 
ator, due to its silence, sturdy 
beauty, fast freezing and absolute 
dependability.”’ Mrs. A.C. Ford, 742 
S. W. Vista Avenue, Portland, Ore. 


Lully “As a builder 
of apartment 


houses, and having had experi- 
ence with various kinds of auto- 
matic refrigeration, I have be- 
come convinced that Servel Elec- 
trolux gas refrigerators are best. 
Tenants like their silent depend- 
ability.”” Mr. S. E. Henderson, 742 
S. W. Vista Ave., Portland, Ore. 


SERVEL 


ELECTROLUX 


Gao Rf ugeratoe 


SPECIFY THE REFRIGERATOR THEY HEAR ABOUT - BUT NEVER HEAR 



































DIFFERENT FROM ALL OTHERS 


Servel Electrolux is the on/y automatic refrigerator 
which offers tenants and builders a// these advantages: 


NO MOVING PARTS in its freezing system © PERMANENT 
SILENCE @ CONTINUED LOW OPERATING COST @ MORE 
YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE @ SAVINGS PAY FOR IT 

















Let UCur 


FIREPLACE 


be your SMALL HOME 


HEATING 
$) PLANT 


ie 








@ MANY owners of small homes have 
enjoyed winter comfort relying solely on the 
radiated and circulated warmth of Heatsaver 
Fireplaces. Cut away illustration above helps 
to show why you may safely combine fireplace 
cheer with efficiency of piped heat in your 
small homes, depending on design and climate. 


@ Note (1) large warm air chamber, (2) 
warm air ducts that equalize heat, (3) heavy, 
lasting smoke shelf, (4) integral damper, with 
poker control, (5) convection sheets that keep 
outer shell at low temperature, (6) large area 
of cold air inlet that gives freedom in placing 
inlet grilles. 


@ Heatsavers yield heat generously, conserving 
that from upper surfaces, including the smoke 
chamber. Designed by an organization with 
four decades of fireplace experience, they are 
winning preference wherever maximum heat 
delivery and thorough grasp of structural fac- 
tors are sought 


For Masonry Fireplaces 
DONLEY DAMPERS 


They have the throat and flange design that 
fits them for the time tested, Rumford principle 
of forward throat position, allowing space for 
ample smoke shelf and back slope. 

For a complete line of fireplace equipment, 
indoor and out, as well as for scores of build- 
ing specialties—package receivers, mail re- 
ceivers, coal chutes, laundry chutes, incinerators, 
basement windows, etc., consult the new 21st 
edition of the Donley Catalog—40 pages, sent 
on request, or consult the Home 


Owners 
Catalog. 


THE DONLEY 
BROTHERS CoO. 


13945 Miles Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


DONLEY 






“The 
HEATSAVER FIREPLACE 
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H. C. Bender, 
house & Price): E. L. Detroit 
(Earl L. Confer); J. F. Eppenstein, Chi- 
cago (James F. Eppenstein); Mrs. J. S. 
Feldhusen, Kimberly, Idaho (Hans Hul- 
be); G. K. Frisbie, Rancho Santa Fe, 
Calif. (Harold Abrams); R. D. Guthrie, 
Gates Mills, Ohio (F. M. Thompson): 
J. P. Ilges, Columbus, Ga. (James J. W. 
J. C. Lyons, Marblehead, Mass. 
(John C. Lyons); J. S. McKenzie, Elkins 
Park, Pa. (J. Linerd Conarroe); Mrs. D. 
Indianapolis (Burns & James) ; 
O. G. Moon, Highland Park, Ill. (White 
& Weber); Y. W. Nibecker, Huntington 
Park, Calif. (Y. W. Nibecker); J. S. | 
Osterstock, Shrewsbury, N. J. (A. Kel- 
lenyi); A. P. Terryberry, Grand Rapids 
(Benjamin W. Hertel); Texas Master 
Builders, Houston (Talbot Wilson and | 
Irwin Morris); Waldo & Weller, Inc., De- 
troit (Waldo & Weller, Inc.) ; Philip Will, 
Jr., Chicago (Perkins, Wheeler & Will); 
W. R. Williams, Boulder, Colo. (G. H. 
Huntington); D. E. Winkworth, Monroe, 
Mich. (David E. Winkworth). 


Fenno) : (White- 


Spokane 
Confer, 


PERSONALS 


Sperlin Abramson has opened 
an office for the practice of architecture 
and for consultation for store and business 
installations at 62 West 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. Manufacturers’ data are | 
solicited. 


Architectural Library, University of Mani- | 
toba, Winnipeg, Canada, would welcome | 
samples of building materials and acces- 
sories related to architecture and interior 
decoration. 


Turpin C. Bannister, assistant professor | 
of architecture at Rensselaer Polytechnic | 
Institute and winner in 1937 of the first | 
Henry Adams fellowship of the American 
Institute of Architects, has been appointed 
architectural consultant to the Federal 
Writers Project of the WPA for the State 
of New York. Professor Bannister will 
edit architectural material in the New| 
York State Guide. | 





Harry H. Bentley, architect, has moved 


his office from 1613 Riggs Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., to 21 Woodmont 


Road, Belle Haven Va. 


, Alexandria, 


Harrison W. Gill and Wellington J. “ 
Wallace announce the formation of 
partnership for the general practice of 


architecture at Hamilton National Bank | 
Building, Chattanooga, Tenn., and would 
like to receive manufacturers’ catalogues 
for their files. Mr. Gill’s former office was 
101 Park Ave., New York, N. Y., and Mr. 


Shop Springs, Tenn. 
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at Lowes COST 


@ With Lochinvar’s Package-Unit the 
CHALLENGAIRE you can now specify a 
completely automatic oil burning and 
winter air conditioning furnace for the 
small home builder, because it has 
everything that is found in the most 
expensive fur- 
nace manu- 
factured—yet 
it is priced to 
fit into any 
small home 
budget. 

Check its 
design, con- 
struction, and 
performance— 
you'll agree 
that CHAL- 
LENGAIRE is 
the answer to 
heating the 
anal home with automatic oil heat at 
the lowest cost. 

Let us send you literature and prices 
right now so that you can learn about 
this big furnace value and the complete 
Lochinvar line of furnaces. 


TOO ON THE COST 
Saues OF INSTALLATION 


Because the C GAIRE is 24’ 
wide, 43” long and 54” high, it will pass 
through any door and is shipped com- 
pletely assembled and erected ona 


steel base. 





LOCHINVAR’S 
NEW OIL BURNING WATER HEATERS 


Newly improved in design 
and efficiency, Lochinvar now 
manufactures a 20, 30, 40 and 
50 gallon storage size in auto- 
matic oil burning water 
heaters that are misers on 
fuel consumption. Litera- 
ture on request. 


T All units listed as ear 
by Underwriters Laboratories 


LOCHINVAR| 


CORPORATION 
14247 Tireman Ave. 
DEARBORN, MIC 4. | 
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You are looking at something the 
human eye has never seen—unre- 
touched microphotos of Alexander 
Smith Crestwood Carpet. The 
magnifying glass tells yu WHY 
Alexander Smith Carpet wears 
so amazingly well. 


Look at the cross-section, notice 
the density of the pile, how close the 
tufts are. Notice the uniformity of 
surface, despite the magnification. 
Notice that most of the wool is in 
the pile, where carpet gets the 
wear, and not embedded in the 
back. Yet see how magnification of 
the back brings out the symmetry 
with which the carpet is woven— 
more strength than that carpet will 
ever need. These are the reasons 
why Crestwood is one of the longest- 
wearing Carpets you can buy at any 
price and the largest-selling carpet 


in America. 
. a e . 


When one of your jobs entails the 
selection or designing of carpet, our 
Contract Department will be glad to 
work closely with you. In addition to 
an amazingly large stock of staple 
patterns and colors, we are equipped 
to weave to order in any design and 
width and to dye in any specified 
color. Delivery dates are met and we 
follow through to the completion of 
the job. For further information tele- 
phone MUrray Hill 4-7500, Ext. 17, 


or write Contract Division, Alexander 
Smith & Sons, 295 Fifth Ave., New York. 









































Cross-section of Alexander Smith Crestwood Carpet. 
Unretouched photograph magnified |6 times 





Sastees of Alexander Smith Crestwood Carpet. 


Back of Alexander Smith Crestwood Carpet. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 32) 


valuable 
this publication is to the growth and de 


all the more conclusively how 


velopment of contemporary architectural 
ideology. Tue Forum owes it to itself, to 
its subscribers, and to the profession to 
continue Pius 


Winuiam V. LInpE 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Forum: 

I want to add my word to others who 
hope to see Pius eliminated. I agree en- 
tirely with Ackerman’s letter in the March 
number. Information given in an archi- 
tectural magazine should be written by 
clear-headed people who have something 
to say of interest to architects and the 
editors should go back to sensible typog- 
raphy. 


Cuartes KILLAM 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Forum: 

Your Surrealist section Pius is prob- 
ably intended to be an expression of the 
subconscious minds of its editors. How- 
ever, the subconscious minds of a portion 
at least of your readers is not so confused, 
some of us would prefer to read the maga- 
zine without that “morning after” sensa- 
tion that PLus gives us. 

Why not a Minus section—minus all 
the junk! 


ArtTuurR LOvELEss 
Seattle, Wash. 


Portland 
Forum: 

As an architect, I regret certain infer- 
the concerning 
Realtor Allison Dean, of this city, which 
appeared in the January ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum, p. 65... . 

The leads one to believe that 
we architects are not functioning in the 
usual manner; the case. We 
number among our colleagues men who 
stand rather high nationally, with like 
ethics and standar ' mractice. ... 

Like so life, 
home building does involve more than a 
“one stop” operation and though we ap- 
prove of the elimination of superfluous 
detail and confusion, we feel that more 
than one stop must be made in the reali- 
zation of a home. Experience has proved 
too, we believe, that the “stopping” can 
best be done under the direction of a dis- 
interested party—the architect. 


ences in success story 


story 


such is not 


many «lings in honest 


GLENN STANTON 
Portland, Ore. 


Although consistently advocating full archi- 
tectural service in the small as well as large 
house field, THe Forum failed to give the Dean 
“success story” the architectural emphasis it 
deserved. To Architects Glenn Stanton and 
Hollis Johnston goes belated credit for design- 
ing certain houses pictured in the article. To 
the local profession, in general, go apologies for 
apparently creating a wrong impression of its 
function. THe Forum is well acquainted with 
the commendable work of Portland's architects, 
purposed in no way to detract from their 
prowess.—Ep. 


DynaTone 
Forum: 


. On page 127 of Tue Arcun 
Forum for February 1939, you 
picture which is supposed to be 
Ansley DynaTone. The illustrati 
however, shows a small piano n 
the Baldwin Co. 

We are sending you herewith (s 
a photograph showing the Ansley |)y 


vila 


Tone and we should appreciate it very 
much if you could run one of these pho- 
tographs in your next issue. 

Artuur C. ANSLEY 
Ansley Radio Corp 
New York, N. Y. 


Credit for heating, Wiener residence (Arcu 
Forum, Feb. °39) should have read: Niagara 
air heating unit with ducts, Forest City Foun- 
dries Co.—Eb. 








PAYNE HELPS BUILD ANOTHER LIFE HOLS 


a 


Designed by* Ric hard Koch, noted New Orleans architect, this “traditional” home 
was voted the most popular of eight Life Houses sponsored by Life and Architectural 
Forum. Palmer and Sawtell built the home at Oak Knoll, Atlanta, Georgia. 


The Life House Program, presented last Fall as an im- 
petus to a greater volume of planned building, is now 
sweeping across the country. One of the most recent homes 
finished is the Richard Koch design for families in the 
$2000 to $3000 income group, built in a suburb of Atlanta. 

And it was to be expected that the demand for up-to- 
the-minute, trouble-free, economical heating led, once 
more, to a Payne Gas Furnace installation. 

For more than a quarter of a century Payne has been 
developing gas fired appliances that do credit to the man 


right on the job. 


A R C H 1 


iy 


who specifies them. When Payneheat goes into a home, 
both architect and homeowner may rest assured that their 
heating worries are over for good. 

There is a scientifically designed, precision constructed 
Payne Gas Furnace for every heating need. Whether the 
plans call for basement or non-basement heating—gravit) 
furnaces, circulators or winter air conditioners—Payne is 


See your local dealer or write for further information. 
Payne’s engineering department is always at your service 
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Bronze Doors— Bank of Canada, {Above} Atias Statuc, Rockefeller 


Ottawa {center}. Also—figures on g ° Center, New York City. Lee 

spandrels and interior architectu- / Lawrie, Sculptor. {lop} Aluminum 

ral metalwork ... Marani, Lawson Vf Ty, FI lh? windows and doors for residence 

& Morris, Architects. at Great Neck, Long Island, N.Y 
J 





Aspinwall & Simpson, Architects 
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The full range of non-ferrous metal products illustrated folders on ornamental and architec- 
—fabricated by General Bronze Corporation— tural metalwork—such as windows, revolving 
is marked by skill and craftsmanship. Whether doors, elevator doors, entrances, decorative 
for monumental buildings, institutions or friezes, grilles, gates, lamp standards, marquise, 
apartment houses, or for private residences, railings, signs. Roman Bronze W orks—a sub- 


one standard of quality obtains. sidiary—produces statuary of every description, 


We gladly furnish detailed specifications or large or small. Our catalogs are filed in Sweet's. 


GENERAL BRONZE 
CORPORATION 


34-19 TENTH STREET © LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 





FABRICATORS IN BRONZE - ALUMINUM ~- STAINLESS STEEL - NICKEL SILVER 


APRIL 19 3 9 69 








30 days from your board 
to the finished house 


ORE than $3,000,000 worth 

M of architect-designed, Pre- 
cision-Built Homes have already 
been erected! 
Here is the most revolutionary 
method of home construction yet 
devised; more house for the 
money; standard materials and 
quality construction used 
throughout; built in 30 days or 
less; doubly insulated ; one-piece, 
permanently crack-proof walls; 
eligible for FHA loans. 


With this method, any frame 
building—of any size or design 
—can be completely built and 
ready for occupancy in a mini- 
mum of time. The exterior finish 
may be our own Sand Finish 
(resembling stucco and more 
enduring) or brick veneer, stone 
veneer, patented sidings, clap- 
boards or shingles, 


With the use of the book “To- 
morrow’s Homes,” which is privi- 
leged to architects without charge, 
it is possible to reduce your own 
time for drafting and supervision 
to a minimum. With our mer- 
chandising plans, you have busi- 
ness brought to you—by your 
local lumber dealer, contractors 
and realtors. You can handle 
even low-cost homes at a profit. 


..Let us send you the book 
“Tomorrow’s Homes”—show you 
how it saves many hours in both 
drafting and detailing. The whole 
system is developed on the Bemis 
4” module and includes standard- 
ized details never before pre- 
sented to the architect. Despite 
the standardization you have com- 
plete flexibility—no limitations on 
your design. All details can be 
used with complete confidence 
that they are tested and practical. 


We invite you to write for “To- 
morrow’s Homes,” using your 
firm’s letterhead. Only one copy 
to a firm. Make sure of your copy 
by sending us your reservation 


today. 


a Ol i oe On ae 
2 oe, eC 


o 
Precision-Built construction startsi 
theshop—where alllumberis pre-cut. 


Wall and partition units are ramed 
from working drawings, with doors 
and windows integral. 


Complete sections are delivered by 
truck to the location. 


In 2 hours all partitions are up; the 
j0b is ready for roofing with pre-cut 
rafters, 


Raymond Rigby - Burlingame, Cal. 
Architect. 


COMPANY 
NEW JERSEY 








(Continued from page 26) 


OLD HISTORIC CHURCHES OF AMERICA, by Edward 


Rines. The Macmillan Company. 373 pp., illustrated. 6!, 
914. $6.00. 


An historical rather than an architectural survey, this bo 

presents a wealth of fact and legend on the churches of t! 

early days of the republic. The examples, which cover vi 

tually all of the important buildings of the seventeenth ai 

eighteenth centuries, and a few in the nineteenth, a: 

grouped by regions, furnishing a convenient method of refe: 
ence for anyone interested in a specific locality. There ar 
some fifty illustrations which are not particularly well 
selected or reproduced. The book furnishes excellent back 
ground material for the architect, however, and is an 
admirable supplement to the numerous archaeological studies 
of early ecclesiastical buildings. 


HISTORIC SALEM, by Samuel Chamberlain. Hastings House. 
New York. 76 pages of photographs. 61 x 74. $1.25. 

A very attractive small book of photographs, well laid out 
and with excellent illustrative material. As in Mr. Chamber 
lain’s previous books on New England, the contents are 


House in Salem, 1800 


primarily architectural, with a sprinkling of pictures of ship 
yards and other miscellaneous views. Text is limited to a 
brief foreword and an occasional caption. 


LETTERING OF TODAY, edited by C. G. Holme. Studio Pub- 
lications Inc., New York. 144 pp. 8144 x 1154. Paper, $3.50; 
cloth, $4.50. 


Produced with characteristic completeness, this new Studio 
publication covers the field of lettering—as distinct from 
type—in its application to book production, architecture, 
and advertising. With hundreds of illustrations, covering an 
extensive variety of applications, the book is a useful ref- 
erence for architects and designers, and should be of par- 
ticular value in the design of displays, educational exhibits. 
etc. Textual matter includes an essay on the principles of 
hand-lettering, articles on calligraphy, and the use of letter- 
ing in specialized fields, such as architecture. 


(Continued on page 74) 

















N PC Glass Blocks, the architect 

finds a material that combines a 
number of important contributions 
to better buildings. First of all, these 
versatile blocks assure plenty of 
cheerful, pleasantly-diffused light in 
building interiors. Yet this generous 
davlighting is obtained without sac- 
rifice of privacy. 

Further, PC Blocks are exception- 
ally attractive in appearance, improv- 
ing your building's looks both inside 
and out. Their cool, bright beauty is 
i tool you can use in a score of wavs 
to add to the effectiveness of your 
design. Then, too, PC Blocks are 
eminently practical. They effectively 
insulate against sound. They are easy 
to clean. They cut building mainte- 
nance costs. They fit the traditional, 
as well as the modern, type of archi- 
tecture. And most important, they 
combine the heat insulation proper- 
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ties of a solid masonry wall with the 
light transmission properties of glass. 

Send the coupon today for our free 
booklet of information about PC 
Glass Blocks. And plan to see the 
exhibits of Pittsburgh Glass in the 
Glass Center Building, the Forward 
March of America Building, and the 
All-Glass House at the New York 


Distributed by 


PITTSBURGH PLATE 


and by W. P. Fuller and Co. on the Pacific Coast 





World’s Fair and in the Homes and 
Gardens Building at the Golden Gate 
International Exposition 

PC Glass Blocks are manufactured 
by Pittsburgh Corning ¢ orporation, 
which will gladly 


suppl you upon 
request with any 


data vou desire on 
the application of glass blocksor struc: 
tural glass to building construction 


GLASS COMPANY 


Pittsburgh ¢ ning Cory ' 
2131-9 Grant Bid Pitted 
Please ‘ 
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WILL COMPLIMENT YOUR 
RECREATION ROOM PLAN 








wee the architect can specify furniture that 
was constructed specially for recreation 
room use! Brand new is the Hide-Away bar... 
the convertible bridge-poker table... the table- 
tennis set... the chairs, settees and tables. 


Appropriate? Definitely yes!—Royalchrome 
furniture is designed along simple yet individ- 
ual lines that are attuned to the spirit of the 
play-room. It’s practical, too, because the 
gleaming chrome finish and colorful Tuf-Tex 
upholstery doggedly resist the hard wear and 
abuse that such equipmentis certaintoundergo. 


Let us show you in a sketch what Royal- 
chrome will do for the Recreation Room on 
which you are now working. Simply send us 
the room size and we will furnish the drawing 
without charge or obligation. 


Send for free booklet illustrating recreation 
room interiors and Siesta summer furniture. 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 


1115 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES 


FACTORIES: MICHIGAN CITY AND TORONTO 


BO: 0: Kis 


(Continued from page 70) 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE ON THE COMPARATIVE 
METHOD, by Sir Banister Fletcher. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Tenth Ed-tion, revised and enlarged. 1,033 pp., 4,000 illustra. 
tions. 64, x 914. $12.00. 


It is forty-two years since this book first appeared, and im- 
mediately established itself as a unique reference work on 
architectural history. In the time that has followed nothing 
has appeared even remotely comparable to it, and its posi- 
tion today seems more unassailable than ever. This new 
edition has changed the contents but little: some of the 
photographic illustrations have been reproduced at a larger 
scale, and there are brief sections on recent architecture in 
England and the United States. Essentially, however, the 
value of the book continues to be what it has always been, 
the presentation of beautifully drawn plans, interiors, ex- 
teriors, and details, and the wealth of factual material in 
the text. 


STANDARD PLUMBING DETAILS, by Louis J. Day. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 119 plates. 914 x 114. $6.00. 

This collection of plumbing details is a valuable addition 
to the architect’s working library. Designed for engineers, 
contractors, plumbers and students as well as architects, 
it contains a large number of plates, of which a sample is 
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shown here, covering most of the problems commonly met 
in residential and commercial buildings. For ease of refer- 
ence the book is divided into four sections: fixtures, equip- 
ment, systems and layouts. Drawings are complete and 
clear, and have the additional advantage of being repro- 
duced to scale. Use of these standards by the architect in 
the preparation of working drawings should do much to 
eliminate confusion and expense on the job. 


As a service to interested readers, Tue ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum will undertake to order copies of foreign books or 
others not conveniently obtainable locally, which have been 
reviewed in this department. Checks and money orders to be 
made payable to Tue ARCHITECTURAL ForUM. 
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@ Masonite Presdwood Temprtile is the modern material for kitchen and bathroom walls. Because it's an all-wood, 
grainless board, it can be applied with moisture-proof adhesive or nailed directly to studs. Properly installed, it 
will not warp, chip or crack. And it resists moisture. 


Produces beautiful tile effects 
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@ Already grooved with tile-like pattern, Presdwood Temprtile can be painted in any number of pleasing com- 
binations. It can be washed with soap and water to keep it looking spick and span. And it can be repainted 
whenever the home owner wants a change in color scheme. 





Masonite Presdwood Temprtile provides lasting surfaces at low cost 


@ Masonite Presdwood Temprtile saves money for the home owner in many ways. It enables him to have expensive 
looking walls for a low initial cost. It is easy and inexpensive to install. The up-keep cost is very little. And Presdwood 
Temprtile will last as long as the building stands. 





CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE AND FULL DETAILS 


MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. AF-17 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
E Please send me free sample and more information about 
Masonite Presdwood Temprtile. 


Name 
| THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES 
| A Mississippi product sold by lumber dealers everywhere Address 
| City State 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 


> That FHA value the land on which 
large scale projects are built on the basis 
of present market value, thus prevent the 
writing up of land values by promoters. 
This was an answer to the cry of realtors 
who complained generally of the competi- 
tive effect that FHA projects have on the 
rental market. Specifically, they pointed 
their fingers at St. Louis’ Manhasset pro- 
ject’ where land was purchased at 
$44,000 and put into the project at 
$171,000. FHA did not deny the write- 
up, countered that it justified in 
view of the ultimate developments to be 
made on and near the site. (Apparently 
realtors failed to observe that by padding 
land values, project sponsors have to in- 
crease rents and thus offer less competi- 
tion.) FHA claims that the anti-mark-up 
amendment will put the damper on large 
scale operations by removing an incentive 
for investment in such projects. Bigger 
FHA that the wide 
publicity and misunderstanding concern- 
ing Realty’s attacks will clamp the brakes 
on the rental housing program. 


raw 


was 


worry, however, is 


When these provisions were passed in 
the House, the Senate subcommittee 
had not perfected its version of the 
FHAmendments. It was, however, work- 
ing along the same lines as the House, 
had approved” several provisions incor- 
porated in the Representatives’ bill. Major 
differences: 
> Elimination of Section 210 was not con- 
sidered. 
> The sub-committee recommended that 
all labor on FHA-insured projects with a 
mortgage of more than $16,000 be paid 
in accordance with prevailing wage 
This provision will not bother 
FHA: most large rental projects are al- 
ready being built by organized labor. 
> It that insurance of 
existing structures be limited to 35 per 
cent of the total volume of FHA mort- 
gage insurance. Aimed at appeasement of 
building and loaners, this provision will 
also make but little difference to FHA— 
the ratio for 19388 was 70-30 in favor of 
new construction, and the volume of in- 
surance on existing structures has been 
decreasing 


scales. 


was suggested 


percentage-wise 
since FHA’s establishment. 


every year 


DIESELIZED. Most newsworthy 
building to scrape the sky in many a 
month is the Alfred I. duPont Building in 
Miami. Not only is it the largest U. S. 
office building completed thus far in 1939, 
but it is the largest ever built which de- 
pends on Diesel-generated electricity for 
all its light and power requirements. Not 
a kw. is supplied the building from outside 
sources. 

Housed in a soundproofed basement 
room of the completely air conditioned 
17-story structure, the power plant. is 





comprised of three 16-cylinder, spring- 
Diesels, each developing 1,050 
horsepower at 600 r.p.m. Unlike the aver- 
age air-started Diesel, the duPont trio is 
started by electricity from eight huge 
storage batteries which will also supply 
emergency lighting throughout the build- 
ing should the power plant fail. Two 3,000 
gallon fuel storage tanks feed the plant, 
and a brick stack the entire height of the 
building carries off the engine’s exhaust. 

Credit 


mounted 


for the building’s design goes 


to Architects Marsh and Saxelby of Jack- 
sonville, Fla. and Messena & duPont of 
pioneering 


Wilmington, Del.; 


for its 





Boasts its own Kilowatts 
power plant, to General Motors Corp. 
and Miller Electric Co., consulting engi- 
neers. Credit is also due Miami’s duPont 
Building for lining up with the pioneers 
of a new market fe: Diesel engines (ARCH. 
Forum, Mar. 1937, p. 197). In time it 
may offer some interesting operating cost 
data for building owners and managers. 


RESOURCES. Highly important pre- 
lude to actual coordination and preserva- 
tion of U. S. natural resources is detailed 
study of what those resources are, how 
they are being wasted. Nearly three years 
ago, the President, under authority of the 
Emergency Relief Appropriations Act, 
created the National Resources Commit- 
tee for just such a study. It has since 
turned out many an important analysis of 
resource problems from population to 
drainage, has emphasized the need for 
coordinating local, State and regional 
plans. This June, however, the Commit- 
tee’s authorized time will be up, and 
without further enabling legislation its 
studies will cease. 

An attempt at such legislation is the 
bill introduced recently by Senator 
Hayden as an amendment to the Public 
Works Bill. It proposes to make the Na- 
tional Resources Committee a permanent 
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branch of the 


name “National 


Government 
Resources 
would continue their broad resea 
advisory powers. Because the Co 
has helped local governments j 
planning problems and at the sa: 
has given them technical assistanc: 
wise unavailable, the Hayden Amey 


Boa 


ul I the 
and 
and 
nittee 
1 out 
time 
other- 


iment 


has the backing not only of theoretical 
planners but of as practical an organiza- 
tion as the National Association of Real 


Estate Boards. 


Currently, the Hayden rider and _ its 
host, the Public Works Bill, are under cop- 
sideration by the special Committee to 


Investigate 


Unemployment 
Fate of the former is, 


and 
of course, in the 


Relief. 


hands of the latter; and the latter on its 
way through the legislative wringer, js 


faced with 


tough 


oO Oo 
going. 


Reason: the 


Public Works Bill would do away with 
WPA and create instead a Department of 


Public Works 


which 


would 


‘arry on a 


long range program implemented by State 
grants based on an equated relation be- 
tween population and the number of un- 


employed. 


EARNINGS. Last month 32 of Build. 


ing’s manufacturers 


ings for 1938: 
Year ending Dec. 31 
Acme Steel ....... 
Air Reduction 
Alpha Portland 

i 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Aluminum Co. of 

America ....... 
American Rolling 

_ _ Cee 
Atlas Plywood! 
Carrier Corp. 
Cooper Bessemer 
Crucible Steel 
Ferro-Enamel 
Electric 
Harnischfeger 
Hobart Mfg. ..... 
Holland Furnace 
Kennecott Copper 
Kimberly Clark 
Masonite Corp. 
Mueller Brass? 
Otis Elevator 
Pennsylvania- 

_ eS reer er 
Pittsburgh Plate 

Glass 


General 


Revere Copper & 
ee rar 


Reynolds Metals 


Ruberoid ........ 
Sharon Steel ..... 
eee 
Stone & Webster 
U. S. Plywood+ 


a, te GO wwicws 
Wheeling Steel .... 
Yale & Towne ... 





* net loss 
1—6 mos. to Dec. 31 


2—28 wks. to Mar. 11 


ec tT UR A 


report ed 


1938 
$368.168 
3.769.337 


235,107 
2,553,946 


15,563,147 


1,307,880* 
58,324 
1,133,021* 
298,242 
2,237 ,026* 
111,257 
27,729,000 
335,275* 
812,849 
1,233,382 
2,689,660 
1,894,641 
$42,923 
383,77: 
1,912,730 


€ 


© 
~ 
© 


86,716 
6.488.907 


5.407* 
1.115 
5.472 
5,324* 
460.712* 
761,306 
$2,599 
7,717,453" 
$93,138 
68,958 


3—12 mos 
4—3 mos. 


their earn- 


1937 
$1 898.091 
7,326,835 


234,755 


7S841,167 
27 .622.749 


8.231.335 
181,624 
250,794 
270,096 
4.017.931 
625,520 
63,546,762 
237.719 
910.469 
1.421.600 
$9,822,394 
2.360.417 
551.9% 
629.3 


3,592.33 


18.287 .969 


$1 4.759 
1.515.920 
750.509 
1.345.810 
259.293" 
86 | 640 
799* 
94.944.355 
$2 4SS 
l 3 OSU 
te hb. =* 
to J él 
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cs ~ 1 MODINE AIR CONDITIONERS 


ros ; Modine Air Conditioning Units per- Large Central Type (shown) is a high 
the : form every function of complete winter capacity unit for large residential or 
with | \ and summer air conditioning automat commercial installations in straight air 


t of ’ ically. Steam or hot water is used tor conditioning or split systems. Apart 
) 





: heating; cold water or freon for cool- ment House Type (not shown) for 
na — 


me's ing. Units attach to any steam or hot apartments, hotel suites, residences, 
state i , water boiler or central steam supply; offices, shops...compact to allow instal- 


be- } . are adaptable to automatic fring — oil, lation in closet or above a talse ceiling. 





un : j gas, or coal stoker; or hand tiring. For literature — use the coupon below. 4 


o- HEATING AND COOLING COILS 
‘ld Most modern in design, stronger structur alloy, 
— This Modine Deluxe Concealed Type Con- ally 


“arn- vector is the ultimate in concealment, space Heating Coils (showa) satisfy the most exact- sizes and capacicios. Medéee Cooling Coble 
saving and distinctive beauty of appearance. , 


ing demands for heating surface applications. shown) for 


inlet to outlet. Copper fins are metal- 
» more effective in heat transter— Modse lically bonded to tubes. Over 250 types, 
not 


central cooling and air condi 





Patented expansion bend allows free, inde- tioning plants. Installed with blower fan and 


pendent expansion of tubes. All steam carry- duct work. Adaptable where cold water or 


ing passages are cylindrical for excess non-corrosive brine is the cooling medium 


strength. Condenser is copper or copper For literature — use the coupon below. 


MODINE UNIT COOLERS 
For stores and offices, the Modine and large-area replaceable-type 
Unit Cooler not only cools but air filter. Unusually compact 
335 \ cleans, dehumidifies and circulates Quick, easy and inexpensive to 
624 ’ j : the air—practically every function install. Installation may be made 
794 “Ey of summer air conditioning. either with or without duct work. 


096 The Modine Unit Cooler is Choice of cold water or freon 





931 , on x equipped with a powerful yet quset cooling coils. For literature — use 
520 s 


762 — “' rounded corners, this Panel Front — : 

9 yin Lesping wi modes anconsine See MODINE UNIT HEATERS 

469 a = - Modine pioneered the direct-pipe-suspension and evenly, eliminate cold spots and drafts 
ated - * ‘ iW W type unit heater — and more Modines are sold Fuel savings alone are from 15 to 25%. Fx 
594 ae = , — ij} it 'y than any other make of unit heater. Modines pansion bend construction permits free, individ- 
pr “< s j M uta are the modern way of heating large space 


blower, extra deep cooling coils the coupon below. 


ual tube expansion and eliminates condenser 
975 +! areas in stores, show rooms, filling stations 
375 





fatigue failure; velocity generators lower oper- 
395 4 : , hii church and school rooms as well as for in ating costs. Modine-patented direct pipe sus- 
; dustrial heating and process drying. Modines pension makes Modines cost less to install 

heat faster. distribute heat more thoroughly For literature—use the coupon below. 


MAIL COUPON NOW MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


736 Racine St., Racine, Wisconsin 


FOR FREE LITERATURE Please send me free literature on the MODINE 


EQUIPMENT checked below: 
— Deluxe Standard Institutional 
See the Modine Convectors at 


o_o ate Convectors Convectors Convectors 
N 9 
his Institutional tains is of the Floor Se She Sew Tack Wells 


co % " “ . Air Conditioners Heating and Cooling Coils 
inet Type—ideal for installation in ex- Fair in House No. 8 “Town of Unit Coolers Stole Mncoune 
ng buildings as in new construction. , Tomorrow. vat Voor ; 


Individua! 
Firm Name 
APPLICATION nanan 
City 
- & ££ & & & FF FF 
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ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE DICTATORS 
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Since the dictator, by definition, is one 
who governs without the consent of the 
governed, he has from time immemorial 
been constrained to placate as well as sup 

































































» 
press his populace, throwing sops in the $3: oe 
form of bread and circuses, sometimes as —— . 
elaborate public works. A further device, : Ss o 
as popular with the Pharaohs as with on 
twentieth century despots, is the erection 
of grandiose monuments designed to con 
vince dubious citizens of the eternal 
stability of the existing regime. Bc a, 
In this respect neither Hitler nor Musso- se “2 
lini has failed to follow the historic pat 
tern. lustrated on these two pages are =—_< ers +s 3 = rae . 
some of the architectural compensations ~~ - ‘ cspnetnainnie se De een ae - 
currently offered the German and Italian -sipsigdee RT ee I a eT 

. sien A “anatase ae : iia ie oe: 
people. a A A al : 
Se es. 
ee . 
POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE, PIAZZA BOLOGNA, ROME a 
‘f 
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TOWER OF THE REVOLUTION, BRESCIA 


CHURCH OF THE ANNUNCIATION, SABAUDIA——> 
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MODEL OF POTSDAM’S ADOLF HITLER SCHOOL 





Pictures Inc 





THE AIR MINISTRY, WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN 





By the early 1930’s the worldwide archi 

tectural controversy between modern and 
traditional was solved for Italy by Musso 

lini, who, as a former hack journalist felt 
competent to make a decision. With offi 

cial blessings on modern, young Italian 
architects gladly went to work, old Italian 
architects hastily burned their books be- 
hind them. Much of the work was ex- 
cellent; it had a local flavor, used native 
marbles tastefully, was imaginative and 
consistent. Unfortunately modern — has 
proved too dynamic for the Fascist at- 
mosphere, and is gradually being sup- 
pressed in favor of the safety of a sterile 
classicism. Examples: the University in 
Rome (opposite page), the appalling 
pavilion at the New York World’s Fair. 


For Hitler there was no such choice of 








style. Riding into power after a Social- 
Democratic government whose housing 
work had set new world standards for 
modern architecture, he was forced to pro- 
claim anything contemporary as “Bol- 
shevik art,” turning to the ponderous, and 


more appropriate, classicism of the earlier 
Prussian autocracy. It fitted well with his 
penchant for lengthy facades such as the 
on the school at Potsdam. “ert 


In six short years the Fiihrer and his 
tsmen have turned out prodigious 
tities of utterly stultifying architec- 





t (nd if the designs for the 1942 4 
\\ ls Fair in Rome are any indication, " 
t Fascist International Style will be 
Hitler’s rather than Mussolini’s—an exer- 

n exhumation. 


Ch NCELLERY COURT OF HONOR, AND 
)VE) THE VOSSTRASSE FACADE 





Associated Press Photos 


um of Events continued on page 42) 
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Todd Manufactures 


the Finest— 


- Mechanical Pressure Atomizing 


Oil Burners 


- Horizontal Rotary Oil Burners 


. Oil Burning Air Registers for 


Natural, Assisted, Induced or 
Forced Draft 


. Inside Mixing Steam Atomizing 


Oil Burners 


. Combination Gas and Oil Burn- 


ers 


. Furnace Doors and Interior Cast- 


ings for Converting Howden 
Type Furnace Fronts to Oil 
Firing 


. Oil Burning Galley Ranges 


. Oil Heating, Pumping and Strain- 


ing Equipment 


COMBUSTION UNITS 
for gas or fuel oil . . . 


Small, light-weight Todd Combustion 
Units meet every requirement of commercial, indus- 


trial or marine boilers. 


compact, 


They assure flexibility to care for varying loads 
. . . close regulation and thorough mixture of fuel 
and air . .. correct control and direction of air 
supply. They stand the highest furnace tempera- 
tures ... feature high radiant heat transfer .. . low 
stack temperature and high overall performance. 


Todd Gas Burners guarantee complete combustion. 
They are easily adjusted and all parts are air- 
cooled. Todd Oil Burners have no small or delicate 
parts . .. tips and strainers easily removed and 
cleaned. Available with air register fully insulated 


for installations using preheated air supply. 


Why not have an experienced Todd engineer give 
you an impartial analysis of how, when and where 


to cut your fuel bill . .. for greater all ‘round 
efficiency. 


TODD COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT, inc. 


(Division of Todd Shipyards Corporation) 


601 West 26th Street, New York City 


MOBILE 


NEW ORLEANS 


GALVESTON SEATTLE BUENOS AIRES 





LONDON 











Che Wallflower of Main Street 


BECOMES 














UNLESS YOUR STOREFRONT IS A 
“SHOPPER STOPPER” 
GOOD BUSINESS AND INCREASED 
PROFITS WILL PASS YOU BY 





Guanes 





EXTRUDALITE 


\n entirely new principle of Store- 
nt Metal, combining new beauty 
| a patented, pressure-controlled 
ick-absorbing feature that elim- 
tes unequal pressure, the most 
inmon cause of glass breakage. 

exclusive L*O-F development. 


Pa 


e certain your Vitrolite installation 
ade by a franchised L-O-F dealer. 


* 
it the Libbey-Owens-Ford Ex- 
2 1939 Golden Gate International 
position, on San Francisco Bay 








OF THE AVENUE 





NLESS a store has “color” and looks today, 
it’s a wallflower. And it’s usually unprofitable 
to the owner because it doesn’t command a top 
rental. But let an Architect create a colorful, 
swanky L-O-F Storefront for this “Wallflower of 
Main Street” and it becomes “The Belle of the 
Avenue” —radiant with shopper-appeal, tenant- 


appeal and sales-appeal—a profit maker. 


Modern landlords and the 


beauty, color, easy cleaning, low maintenance 


merchants want 


cost and shopper-appeal of L-O-F Glass and Metal 
LIBBEY - OWENS (° 


COLORFUL 


VITROLITE -« 


THE BELLE 












that in Vitrolite. 


Fronts. Architects are realizing 


Vitrolux, Extrudalite and L-O-F Plate Glass they 


have modern materials that fit in perfectly with 
Today's demand for modern and modernistic de- 


signs that involve beauty. color and light. 


The trend toward L-O-F Storefronts is definite. 
We will gladly cooperate with you on any un- 
usual design problems. Meanwhile ask for our 
newest Vitrolite Color Chart and any other in- 
formation you need. Libbey*Owens: Ford Glass 
Company, 1308 Nicholas Building. ‘Toledo, Ohio. 


FORD oe 
torefronts 


VITROLUX «+ EXTRUDALITE 





FORUM OF EVENTS 


Continued from page 11) 


WINNERS IN THE PRODUCTIVE HOME COMPETITION 


Rurban is the new name for it. For five First-stage Jury: Dr. 


Baker Brownell. Profes- 
sional Adviser Walter 


regions of the U.S. designs for moderate- 
lv low cost houses were submitted by 508 
competitors, setting a pattern for a kind eis Masala i 
of life that is neither radically new nor Adkesmen, Mes. Mace 
vet a reversion to pioneering. Sponsors 
believing in the ideas of Ralph Borsodi 


are trying to draw families of moderate 


J. Suydam, Burnham 
Hoyt, Monsignor Liugi 
G. Ligutti. By vote of 
contestants, Richard J. 


Neutra and Antonin Ray- 


means away from city apartments into 
varden homes within commuting range. 


Family’s cash income from city employ- a ae 
ment could be made to go farther by 


; a final judging. 
raising part of what it consumes. 


In the first stage of a two-stage compe 
tition, 55 designs were selected for further and root cellar were to be provided, and 


drawings and specifications. One requ 
development. From the final submission some of the work of construction or en- 


ment most generally neglected was ec 
five designs won each $1,000, with 50 run- largement would be done by the family omy. The Jury, in its report, emphasiz 
ners-up receiving $100 each. itself, the fact that it does not wish to present th 
Designs were based on the assumption Five qualities sought by the jury: idea that any of these plans will be an id 
that the house would be built on an acre adaptability to productive activities; lay- 
and a half of ground, and that the com- out of land and outbuildings; economy; might serve as a springboard for complet: 
muting breadwinner would earn $2,100 suitability to region; apparent ability of ly valid solutions. Under the illustration: 
annually. Five rooms, a garage, workshed competitor to prepare proper working 


productive home, and only hopes that th 


are comments by members of the Jur 
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WINNER FOR NORTHEAST, ALEXIS DUKELSKI, NEW YORK 


“Probably the smartest and handsomest home of those 
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entered, but it is too costly for the family in our problem.” (Continued on 








"IT What do you get when you specify just 


“GALVANIZED IRON"? 


Frankly, we couldn’t begin to say what you get when you specify simply “Gal- 
vanized Iron.” It would be a gamble at the best. Yet we can tell you what you 
get when you specify galvanized ARMCO Ingot Iron. Thirty-three years of usage 


ae support these straightforward, uncolored facts: 


Meg A Known Name: Your specification of gal- Always the Same: Carciul eclection of raw 


plet vanized Armco Ingot Iron brings positive assurance materials coupled with exacting control in production 
ations of identification of brand and gage. It isn’t fun to be make certain that one sheet of Armco Ingot Iron i« 
Jur fooled by inferior substitutes, and the Armco stencil just like the next highly refined, of predetermined 

prevents this unpleasant and even costly experience. chemical analysis, and possessing a uniform, protective 


galvanized coating. You'll never get questionable 
Proved Durability: Of all the durable, low- “seconds” when you use ARMCO Ingot Tron. 


cost galvanized metals, Armco Ingot Iron has the 


. 
longest record of actual service in building construc- Analysis Unchanged: The main objective 


tion. Thousands and thou- in the production of Aruco 





sands of installations sub- Ingot Iron alwaves has been a 


jected to all kinds of climates 


Qe WW 


very highly refined iron of 


and weather conditions consistent uniformity. This 


amply bear out this state- ¢c y original analysis has been un- 


ment of proved durability changed for thirty-three 


and service, years, because time and 


| M38 usage have completely con- 
Architect firmed that it will success- 
] Preference: fully withstand general cor- 
e 
sive conditions. 
me (n analysis of the sheet metal ere eee 
specifications of work featured 8-4 20 GA. © Should you wish additional 


in the Small House issues of | N G T | R 0 % information about Armco In- 
\RCHITECTURAL FoRUM reveals got Iron, feel free to write us. 
that ARMco Ingot Iron was the 8-8-2-62826 The American Rolling Mill 


most frequently mentioned Company, 1000 Curtis Street, 


Middletown. Ohio. 


ARMCO INGOT IRON 


“THE ARCHITECT’S STANDARD” 


brand of galvanized metal. 
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WINNER FOR SOUTH, RUDOLPH A. MATERN, WOODHAVEN, N. Y. “There is a noticeable lack among the contestants of 
| 3 MID-WENT 













a proper conception of storage space requirements.” 
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WINNER FOR MIDDLE WEST, HARRY WEESE. “The possibilities for the future development of many of t!>¢ 
CRANBROOK ACADEMY, BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. ." 


houses were not so well emphasized as they might have be 


(Continued on page /& 
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his HAPPENED 


to a Fireproof’ Building! 





@ All floors, ceilings, sidewalls and interior partitions of 
this upstate New York school were of fireproof construc- 
tion. Even the roof framing was of steel! 


But, unfortunately, the roof-deck was wood. 


You can see the tragic destruction caused when fire, 
spreading through a ventilating shaft, destroyed the 
deck, caused the framing to collapse, and exposed the 
entire building to the weather, which resulted in buckling 
floors, ruined decorations, and damage throughout. 


No building is entirely safe unless the roof-deck is as 
fireproof as the rest of the materials used. 


When you specify materials for a firesafe building, be 
sure to include GypSTEEL PLANK* for both floors and 
roofs. PLANK handles like wood—cut, sawed, nailed or 
hored—and can be laid with the same ease and speed at 
the same labor cost. Yet it offers the highest type of 


firesafety—2 inches of extra dense gypsum. 


PLANK bridges the gap between the low cost of wood 
and the high cost of masonry construction. It offers you 
a new way to give your clients extra protection with- 
out straining their budgets. And, in addition, savings 
on insurance premiums, where firesafe GyYPSTEEL PLANK 
is used in place of wood decks, will pay attractive divi- 








dends on the investment. Full information about PLANK 
is contained in our special 28-page Plank Bulletin. 
Write us today—a note will bring you a copy 


GYPSTEEL PLANK is a co 


Made of extra densc, 1 bie yp \ 
are bound with ga nized < 
. = which loch 
Center reintorcead Wi ce Vire ‘ 
prool, termite-proot \ not 
*The term PLANK as applied to cementitiou , 
trade-mark of the American Cyanamid & Cher a} 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Structural Gypsum Division 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WINNERS FOR SOUTHWEST, LOIS W. WORLEY AND WILLIAM 
W. CAUDILL, MASS. INST. TECH., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





“Not many of the contestants thought out the plot arrangement 


for a complete food subsistence production for a whole year.” 
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WINNER FOR NORTHWEST, J. R. SPROULE, SEATTLE, WASH. “The bathroom and toilet should be easily accessible from outdo 
work and play areas without soiling floors and stairs of inner dwellin 
18 THE ARCHITECTURAL FoR U*# 








“tHe 5,000 noust 


SHAKES HANDS WITH THE ‘15,000 HOUSE ON 


PLANNED PERMANENT PROTECTION 
for Insulation and Air-Conditioning 


Says the $5,000 house to his $15,000 neighbor, “You are bigger 
than I am, you cost three times as much; but since I'm also 
wrapped in ‘Brownskin’ and ‘Copperskin’ from foundation to 
roof, I'm just as everlastingly protected as you are.” 





















“You mean that you won't ever have to worry about damp- 
proofing, flashing, sheathing or lining?” “That's right,” says 
the little house, ‘Or Vapor-Seal either — I'm all protected and 
ready for fill-in insulation any time my owner desires. I have 
drip-pans of ‘Copperskin’ under every window.” “Okay and 
shake,” says the $15,000 house. ‘We are both proud of ourselves 


because we're planned to fit modern needs. Welcome to our 
neighborhood.” 





Far superior to ordinary sheathing papers because (1) Resilient 4 
(with a stretch of 12%); (2) Specially treated and highly Waterproof 5 
(3) Extremely tough: (4) Windproof; (5) Dustproof: (6) Most effective 
economical Vapor-Seal. 








Pure copper’ bonded to s-t-r-e-t-c-h-a-b-] 


l-e Brownskin. Vapor-seal 
and dampproofs 100%. Easily shaped by hand. Has most of 
advantages of heavy copper a st 


f t | the 


. 


WRITE TODAY for these 
2 Free Authoritative 
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Housing abroad... . Steel design 


CHANGING NEW YORK. Photographs by Berenice Abbott. cap- 
tions by Elizabeth MeCausland, A publication of the Federal Art 
Project. E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc. 207 pp. 844 x 1144. $3.00. 
The danger of documentary photography is that while the 
camera may not lie, the photographer can. In any sequence of 
pictures it is his eye, not the lens, which determines the final 
impression. In the case of a large city this is particularly true. 
New York could be shown as a festering slum or the world’s 
smartest business center. Emphasis on its speedways, bridges, 
parks and housing developments would produce an existing 
“city of tomorrow.” To the more romantically minded it has 
appeared as a kind of mechanical Grand Canyon, wreathed in 
clouds and perpetual sunsets. In the hands of one with a 
political or sociological bee in his bonnet, a camera pointed at 
New York could be made to prove anything. 

To the credit of Miss Abbott, her photographic document 
does no one of these things. While the hundred-odd_ illustra- 
tions represent only a fragment of her full-length portrait of 
the city, it is a pretty comprehensive fragment. Taken as a 
whole it ranges from the antique shop fantasy shown above 
to the latest in skyscrapers. The main impression created, and 
probably a very accurate one, is that New York is still over- 
whelmingly a relic of the nineteenth century despite the ex- 
pensive congestion of the Wall Street and Grand Central zones. 
Behind the admirable detachment of the photographer is a 
sound technique: the pictures are not only good documents, 
but good photographs, entirely free from the usual tricks. An 
office building is shown as an office building, not as a modern 
tower of Babel in the Hugh Ferriss manner. A “French 
Renaissance” car barn is photographed and the result shows all 
of its naive ugliness. Barren slum courtyards are not forced 
into picturesque “streets of Naples” arrangements. Lacking in 
fake drama, the photographs in the end are more impressive 
for their plain honesty. For the architect of today they con- 
stitute an illuminating record of the astonishing mess his 
predecessors helped to create. 

The hundreds of pictures making up the complete record are 
to be deposited in the Museum of the City of New York, and 
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New York in photographs . . . . Home decoration 


Scottish architecture... . Decorative art in Italy. 


prints have already begun circulating to the various publie 
schools, universities and museums. A collection of unquestion. 
able historical value, it provides fresh. impressive evidence of 
the unique contributions being made by the Federal 


(rt 
Project 


COMMON SENSE IN HOME DECORATION, by Carl Maas. Green. 
berg. New York. 350 pp. 9'4 x 6 in. illustrated. $2.75. 

Excellent practical guide for the layman. It gives information 
on furniture arrangement, its proper selection, the mixing of 
colors, fabrics, and wall treatments. There is much useful data 
on the historical styles, characteristics of woods and_ colors 
favored in various periods. Furniture dimensions are given 
which should be very helpful in planning interior arrangements, 
As comprehensive a book on general problems of home decora- 
tion as has been published to date. 


EUROPE RE-HOUSED, by Elizabeth Denby. W. W. Norton & 


Co., Ine. 284 pp. about 100 illustrations. 6 x 9, $3.50. 


“Europe Re-Housed” covers Sweden, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy and France. It was written to show how the problems 
of housing had been tackled in these countries, and which, if 
any, of the various methods employed were applicable in 
England. 

The basic problem everywhere, says the author, is twofold: 
money to build with; land to build on. Each country faced a 
specific situation and tried various solutions, but ultimately 
it was the money and land conditions which were determining 
factors in the results. Vienna, for instance, considered the most 
successful of all by Miss Denby, had municipally owned land 
and building materials plants, and avoided interest charges by 
building out of income. Sweden made use of municipal land, 
shops and funds but has relied more and more heavily on the 
owner and renter cooperatives. England subsidized “a vast 
quantity of small dwellings (privately built) of which few can 
compare for quality with the output of any other European 
nation.” In all cases some form of Government aid was used. 
England’s solution for the problem, widely publicized in the 
U. S. as a remedy for depression, meets with scant approval 
on the part of the author. Comparing Vienna, with 1,800,000 
citizens, 14 square miles of built-up area and 93 square miles 
of woodlands, parks, ete., to Manchester, with 759,000 inhab- 
itants, 39 square miles of buildings and 4 square miles of open 
space, she comments: “How absurd for questions of existing 
city density to be disregarded. How lazy to advocate decen- 
tralization and the creation of new satellite towns! In these s0- 
called overcrowded towns, there is ample room for replanning 
and rebuilding within the existing city boundaries with ample 
space for every kind of activity.” 

Oriented primarily for an English audience, the book is per- 
fectly applicable to the U. S., as the above quotation suggests. 
Stimulating and provocative, it represents a very reasonable 
approach to a complex problem, is particularly valuable for its 
insistence on national peculiarities, for its linking of housing 
and town planning and for its estimation of specific resulis 
the light of local conditions. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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S 75,000 in Vi, wyes 


COMPETITIONS 
incorporating lhe use of ‘a versatile bolding material 


INSULUX GLASS BLOCK 


CONDUCTED BY THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM FOR OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY) 





Sy you VC quick ualh Your pomel 


Competition No. 1 does not close until midnight of 


May 22. You can enter by wire—program and data by 
return mail. 





6) »/ COMPETITION 


REGISTRATION to enter Competition No. | or 
No. 2 is all that is needed for continuous participa. 
tion. It ensures your receiving the technical informa. 
tion needed, and title lettering. It does not obligate 
you to submit drawings. 

Write Henry H. Saylor, A.I.A., Professional Adviser, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y., indicating your 
entry as architect, architectural designer, or architectural 
draftsman. 


SUBJECT: A GROUP OF THREE STORES 





This competition has been approved as a Second 

ary Competition by the Special Committee for 
Secondary Competitions for the territory of the 
New York Chapter, American Institute of Archi 
tects. Full participation is permitted to all In 
stitute members 


THE PROBLEM 
Our client is the owner of business property located in 
the heart of the women’s shopping district of a mid- 
western city, about 150.000 population. Three of his ten- 
ants have told him that they will not remain in their 
present quarters unless these are remodeled and brought 
up to date. 
These three tenants occupy spaces that are parts of an 
existing four-story building, and all front on Main Street. 
None of the three is immediately adjacent to either of 
the others, so they may be regarded as independent prob- 
lems in design. The three premises (See diagram) are: 
1) A Restaurant, with frontage of 20’ facing west on 
Main Street, and depth of 80’, opening upon a 
right-of-way at the rear, parallel to Main Street. 
The establishment occupies the first floor and base- 
ment. Fountain and table service are to be pro- 
vided on the first floor, and a small bar may be 
included. Food is prepared in the basement, de- 
livered to the restaurant floor by dumb-waiters, 
and the soiled dishes returned below by the same 
means. Service can be effected through the rear 
right-of-way, or through the Main Street sidewalk, 
or both. In the basement also are washrooms for 
men and women. Plan of the basement is not re- 
quired. 


2) A Beauty Parlor, with a second-story location, 30’ 
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$2,500 in prizes 
Closes August 21, 1939 


frontage on Main Street, depth of 40’ to a blank 
wall; this space is air conditioned, though the de- 
tailed provision for this need not be taken into 
consideration for the purposes of this competition. 
Adjoining is a public stair hall permitting entrance 
to the Beauty Parlor at any point on the north 
side of the 40’ depth. A comfortable reception and 
waiting room is desired, with provision for display 
of cosmetics for sale. An open workroom should 
adjoin four cubicles, each of these with facilities 
for shampooing. A ladies’ washroom is essential. 
A Women’s Apparel Shop, two stories high, with 
20’ frontage on Main Street and a depth of 80’ to 
the right-of-way. The Shop offers merchandise in- 
cluding both women’s apparel and _ accessories. 
Surplus stock is stored in the basement. Incom- 
ing and outgoing shipping can be effected through 
the rear right-of-way. Of this establishment onl) 


a design of the Main Street facade is required 
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\\ ere is no restriction as to the size of signs on 
of these premises, their design should be inte- 
vith the design of the individual store facades 


ne of them can project materially from = the 


\. eiling heights, the first story is 14° from sidewalk 
‘ o ceiling; the second story is 9° in the clear. 

rhe client has clearly in mind the value of Insulux 
G Block in its function of admitting daylight with- 


on, also for its effectiveness in night illumination, 
so because it immediately suggests to the public 
lern, up-to-date establishment. He looks not only 
logical use in these functions, in combination with 
materials, but hopes that other new and appro- 


priate uses may be devised by the competitors. 


THE PRIZES: For each of the four competitions there 
will be awarded eight cash prizes as follows: First Prize, 
*1.000: Second Prize, $750; Third Prize, $250: Fourth 
Prize, $100; Fifth Prize, $100; Sixth Prize, $100; Seventh 
Prize, $100; and Eighth Prize, $100. Checks will be 
mailed to the prize winners by Tue ArcuirecrurRAL 


ForuM within one week after each judgment. 


GRAND PRIZES. Competitors are encouraged to con- 
tinuous participation in this series through an offer of 
Grand Prizes. These do not call for a final competitive 
effort but will be awarded automatically on the basis of 
points scored in the four quarterly competitions. A 
winner of a First Prize in one or more of these is given 
100 points credits for each; Second Prize brings 80 points; 
Third, 63; Fourth, 49; Fifth, 38; Sixth, 30; Seventh, 25; 
and Eighth, 23 points. Thus a competitor who might 
capture one Third Prize and one Fifth Prize would, in 
the award of Grand Prizes, rank ahead of the winner of 
one First Prize. 

Immediately after the awards have been made for the 
Fourth Competition, Grand Prizes will be awarded in the 
following amounts: First Grand Prize, $1,500; Second 
Grand Prize, $1,250; Third Grand Prize, $1,000; Fourth 
Grand Prize, $750; and Fifth Grand Prize, $500. In the 
event of ties in the scores for Grand Prizes, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. Checks will be mailed to the 
Grand Prize winners by Tue ArcuirecturAL Forum 


immediately after the scores have been computed. 


lL AUTHORITY 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company has delegated to Tue Arcut- 
recruURAL Forum authority to conduct a competition for the 
purposes above outlined, including the publication of the 
premiated designs; and has appointed as Professional Adviser, 


Henry H. Saylor, A.LA., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


2 COMPETITORS 
| 


‘ competition and the two additional ones that complete 
series are open to all architects, architectural designers and 
itectural draftsmen in the Western Hemisphere, except 
loyees of Owens-Illinois Glass Company and of Tue Arcut- 


ThA TU RA!I Fort \l \ ou puert tae may stilt t As nan ira 


as he likes in any or all of the compcliibons, and ts chime to 


“Minh any ft irra bee of aw arals 


3. JURY OF AWARDS 

he following architects, all of the West Coast, have agreed to 
act as a Jury in Competition No. 2, and their decision shall bx 
final. In case of a tie, the Professional Adviser shall vot \) 
Juror in this series is eliynble to compete in any of thes 
petitions except that one for which he is serving as a judge 
WALTER E. CHURCH DONALD B. PARKINSON 
STILES 0. CLEMENTS rIMOTHY L. PFLUEGER 
GARDNER A. DAILEY 


GEORGE W. STODDARD 
GORDON B. KAUFMANN WILLIAM W. WURSTER 


4 EXAMINATION OF DESIGNS 


The Professional Adviser will examine the designs to ascertan 
whether they comply with the mandatory requirements of the 
program, and will report to the Jury any instances of failure so 
to do. The Jury will satisfy itself of the accuracy of such report 
and will place out of competition and make no award to an) 
design which does not comply with these mandatory require 
ments. The Jury for Competition No. 2 will meet in the City 
of San Francisco within three weeks after the closing date, and 
carefully study the program and the eligible designs, and will 
make the awards before opening the envelopes which contan 


the names of the competitors 


5 REPORT OF THE JURY 


Announcement of the awards, as detailed above, will be mad 
in a later issue of Tne Arcuirecturat Forum, and to the 
successful competitors by telegraph immediately after the 


judgment 


6. EXHIBITION AND PUBLICATION 

No drawings will be exhibited or published until after the 
awards of the Jury in each competition. All prize-winning de 

signs will be published, with the names and addresses of thei 
authors. Owens-Illinois Glass Company shall have the right 
also to publish additional designs other than those awarded 
prizes, accompanied by the names and addresses of their au 

thors. As it is the intention of the Company to exhibit the 
prize-winning designs, and possibly many of the others, in cities 
throughout the country, covering an indefinite period of time 
no drawings will be returned, except as follows: any competi 
tor, other than a prize winner, who prefers the return of his 
drawing to its possible exhibition as outlined above, may en 
close in the envelope containing his name and address the 
necessary stamps or a request to return by express, collect 
insured for $50. Neither Owens-Illinois Glass Company, nor 
THe ArcuitecturaL Forum, nor the Professional Adviser, 
however, accepts any responsibility for their safe return beyond 


that of exercising reasonable care in packing and shipment 


]. COMMUNICATIONS 

Every intending competitor is required to register his intention 
to enter the series of competitions ( the registration does not 
obligate him to submit an entry), advising the Professional 
Adviser at the New York address by mail, giving name, ad 
dress and classifying himself as an architect, an architectural 
designer, or an architectural draftsman. Acknowledgment of 
this entry will be made by sending printed titles to be pasted 
on the mounts, and a booklet giving technical information 
about Insulux Glass Block. 

It will be impossible to answer requests for additional inform: 
tion or for interpretation of the terms of the program 
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» A 0 by Y MIT Y (Mandatory ) of each edge. A printed title (see Section 7) is to exte 








The name or names of competitors shall not appear on the the bottom just inside the border line 

drawings; the only mark of identification shall be a nom-de Undiluted black ink only shall be used, excepting w ‘ 

plume or device placed in the lower right corner of the mount, Is required (See under b and d below), and the line. and 

below the border line. On an opaque white envelope, pasted cidental lettering should be capable of reduction wit). yt , 
securely on the back of the mount, this same nom-de-plume or of legibility when the board is photographed down to « heig 
device shall appear, and sealed in the envelope shall be the of 10”. The following drawings are required, no more le 





name and address of the competitor; if an entry is the joint a) First floor plan of Restaurant: and plan of the 


work of more than one designer, the name and address of each floor Beauty Parlor; each at a seale of 14". Indicate | 


shall be enclosed, also instructions as to how, in the event of tions of principal elements, circulation, ete.. it} 


developing in great detail the equipment. 
or indirectly reveal the identity of his design or hold any com- b) Main Street elevation of Restaurant in full color at 


an award, a check shall be drawn. No competitor shall directly 






munication regarding the competition with Owens-Illinois Glass scale of 34". 


c) A longitudinal section through the Beauty Parlo 
scale of °.”, in black line only. 
Main Street elevation of Women’s Apparel Shop in { 


color at a seale of °.”. 


Company, or with any member of the Jury, or (except as pro- 
vided in Section 7) with the Professional Adviser. It is under- 


stood that in submitting a design each competitor thereby d 










affirms that he has complied with these provisions in regard to 


anonymity, and agrees that any violation of them renders his 























entry hors concours, The Professional Adviser will number the NOTE—One drawing, either b or d, should be rendered 
drawings as a further means of identification by the Jury; the as a night view in full color, the other as a day 
sealed envelopes shall be opened by the Professional Adviser light view in full color, according to the com 
after the Jury’s selection has been made, and in the Jury’s petitor’s choice. Renderings may be in any 
presence, medium the competitor selects. 
q e) A vertical section through either Restaurant facade or 
Women’ yparel Shop facade in black line dr: g at 
4 DELIVERY OF DRAWINGS (Mandatory) E Ay ‘a | ; | m ule in black line drawing at 
s 2/ . . . » 
; P ‘ : - , “4” scale, making clear the construction in so far as it 
Drawings submitted in Competition No. 2 shall be securely ; 7 ; a 
. . ; : applies to the glass block and also showing the provision 
w rapped, flat. addressed as follow Ss: Professional Adviser, In- f itti lj ht f = ht ij hti f 
’ nen ‘ o- : , or admitting daylight and also for night lighting of th 
sulux Competition No. 2, ¢/o THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, , 5 oS o g 
; : ; ae acade. 
155 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif., and forwarded ‘ . 
re ; : f) Prepare an adequate, but brief typewritten statement 
to this address not later than midnight August 21, 1939. Post ae 
, : ae explaining why Insulux was used where shown and why 
Office date stamps or express company dated receipts indi- A ‘ ; 
é ; the particular face design or designs were selected, with 
cating receipt of the drawings on or before the above date and ; ; ae : mE , 
; : . an explanation of the provision for night lighting effect: 
hour, will be accepted as evidence of compliance with this ; : 
- i d on the facade not shown by section drawn for e. Place 
provision. Entries delivered by hand must be at the above ad- : ; : : 
this typewritten statement in an envelope bearing the 
dress on or before the date and hour given. 






word “statement” and the nom-de-plume or device men- 
tioned in Section 8. If the entry 1s sent by express or de- 
livered by hand, attach this envelope to the back of the 
mount. However, if the entry is sent by mail, this en- 
of white illustration board 20” x 30” over all; the arrangement velope shall be enclosed in another envelope, and mailed 
of drawings on the board shall be such that the 30” dimension separately to the Professional Adviser at the San Fran- 
is the vertical; all shall be inside a single line berder 1” inside cisco address. 


> yi a ned 1, compretitions +. 3—a Dairy, and No. 4—a Newspaper Plant, may seem 


to involve technical knowledge that is not immediately at 
hand. When these programs are published it will be found 
that the necessary research has all been done; its results, 


10. DRAWINGS (Mandatory) 


The design of each competitor shall be presented on one sheet 













ready for use, are handed to the competitor on a salver. 









Space requirements for each element, with its proper relation- 
ship to the whole, are graphically given. This series, it need 
hardly be emphasized, is designed to bring out new and bet- 
ter uses for Insulux Glass Block. This major objective will 

| not be clouded by the introduction of extraneous difficulties. 
As a matter of fact, it will be surprising if the competitor. 
after a brief study of the predigested research handed to 
him, does not regard himself as a qualified expert on dames 
and newspaper plants. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
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Economy in building is no affair of the 

moment. It stretches on into the years ahead 

and takes into consideration such items as 
repair costs, replacements, even the cost of clean- 
ing —the sum of which spells maintenance. 

Maintenance costs on any part of a building in 
which ENDURO is used can best be expressed by 
the mathematical expression, “approaching zero 
as a limit’’. 

ENDURO is an inert material, unaffected by 
atmospheric conditions. Most chemicals have no 
effect on it. It does not rust or discolor. It will re- 
tain its beauty and its strength throughout the use- 
ful life of any building, and save its cost many times 
through the ease with which it may be cleaned. 
Cleaning operations are as simple as those of 
washing windows. 

See Sweets’ Catalog for more detailed informa- 
tion or ask for literature suggesting the many 
architectural applications where this economical 
metal will save money for your clients. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Alloy Steel Division: Massillon, Ohio 


UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION 
BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
STEEL AND TUBES, INC. 
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REPUBLIC STEEL 
BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Steel, Copper-Bearing : 
Stoo! and rust-resisting nn Os 


Tencan* iron Sheets . 
ex: Wire Nails and Staples 
Roofing . 
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50 Houses 50 
Forum: 

Just a note of surprise I should like to 
sound: were those 50 houses 50 the best 
you could do? Looks as if when better 
little houses were going to be published 
Tue Forum would have to design them. 

I wouldn’t have minded so much if 
there weren't so many architects’ names 
attached. You might have thought that 
architects, in all those years since you 
know when, would have gotten over some 
of those fancy ideas and learned to do 
decent small houses. Is it so hard? As a 
small-town banker I probably shouldn't 
care, but it does seem as if the landscape 
could be treated a little more gently. One 
of the local boys just got through a course 
in architecture which cost as much as 
two of your dream houses and is now 
designing beer bottle labels one or two 
days a week, although he could have had 
a job doing plans for a builder in town— 
if he knew how. Seems he spent his last 
year in school designing a project for a 
new palace for the League of Nations and 
now they tell me that the League is 
getting kicked out of Switzerland pretty 
soon and will have a perfectly good build- 
ing for rent, let alone want a new one. 

F. C. ApbaMs 

New York City 


Prodigal and/or Allen Returns 
Forum: 

In a recent issue of The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature (a weekly having 
nothing to do with architecture, which is 
the reason I read it) I note that the 
Guggenheim Fellowships have _ been 
awarded for the ensuing year, and that 
I didn’t get one. I was in hopes that the 
Guggenheim Foundation, finally smitten 
to the heart by the plight of the profes- 
sion, might advance a beggarly pittance, 
say $25,000, to allow me to live for a year 
in a style to which I am entirely unac- 
customed, while I did the necessary re- 
search to enable me to write my textbook 
on “How To Write Specifications So That 
It Will Be Impossible for The Contractor 
To Keep From Reading Them.” 

If I could have written that book your 
hair would have stood straight up on end. 
But would that have been wise? The last 
time I saw you, your hair was not so 
profuse that it could afford to engage in 
gymnastics. 

It is a sad commentary on the way 
things are done in this country (and by 
the way, what country is this?) that I 
must now spend thousands of dollars 
worth of time telling you how I propose 
to write specifications so that contractors, 
subcontractors and material dealers will 
read them from cover to cover. 
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You know how it goes with the old, or 
pre-Allen, type of specification, don’t you? 
The architect gives it to the contractor 
and the contractor thanks him fulsomely 
and then throws the specifications in the 
tool box, frequently right on top of his 
lunch. No good ever comes of throwing 
a large thick volume of specifications on 
top of a delicate lunch. Things like that 
make trouble with the union. They make 
trouble with the lunch, too. Did you ever 
see a piece of custard pie that had been 
side-swiped by an Ornamental [ron and 
Specialties Specification? 

The trouble with specifications is that 
they do not have any love interest. 

This is absolutely fatal. Any book on 
writing will tell you that a love interest 
is imperatively necessary if you are to 
hold the reader’s attention. I have read 
thousands of books on writing; in fact 
my attic is so full of books on writing 
that European powers have definitely 
abandoned the idea of bombing my house, 
as no bomb yet made can penetrate six 
or seven feet of volumes on the art of the 
short story. All these books say you must 
have a love interest or the reader will 
leave the room to get a glass of water 
(that’s what HE says) and never come 
back. 

Another thing you must have is sus- 
pense. With the old type of specifications 
the reader always knew what was coming 
next. If he happened to be reading “Prep- 
aration of Forms” he knew that right 
after that would come “Method of De- 
positing Concrete in Forms,” and natu- 
rally his interest waned. Now with my 
type of specifications nobody knows what 
is coming next, including me. 

You see the system is to interweave an 
exciting love story right in with the speci- 
fication so that when the contractor starts 
reading the specification he starts getting 
interested in the love story and is unable 
to stop reading until the last page, where 
the heroine learns that the hero (a young 
architect who specializes in designing 
morgues; he has designed so many 
morgues that he is slab happy) has just 
won the Irish Sweepstakes and it comes 
to her like a flash that she loves him 
deeply. All this happens just before the 
contractor learns that at conclusion of 
work he is to wash all windows, remove 
all debris, leave all floors broom clean and 
turn over building ready for occupancy. 

If the Guggenheim Foundation had 
acted in a fair and square manner and 
subsidized me for a year I could have 
written an entire specification along these 
lines that would have marked a new high 
in attaining contractor interest. But no: 
they are only interested in novelists and 
poets and dreamers of that kind. When a 






man has a scientific, business-like proposi- 
tion such as I have outlined th: 


z : ‘ ; Pass 
him by. It’s a good thing I didn’t apply 
for a fellowship, although if I had, ang 


they had accepted it, I might even hay 


had time to found my “Specification of 
the Month Club,” which would send 4) 
members a complete specification ever 
month to send out with their own plans 
One critic tells me that this would not 
work, because the specifications would 
bear no relation to the plans. Is this nee- 
essary? Is it even usual? 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Roger ALLEN 


One if Bidet, Two if B’night 
Forum: 

The little nugget of knowledge heading 
your Products & Practice section, namely 
that a bidet is a small horse used in a 
army, is the most architecturally useful 
statement in the entire article. Why the 
Forum should be so concerned with the 
hygenics of American posteriors is at first 
glance hard to fathom. Particularly as 
almost everyone else believed the problem 
rather well solved. Are you merely carry- 
ing to its logical conclusion the architect's 
pet theory that physical planning is ea- 
pable of solving all human ills? Or were 
you interposing sly humor betwixt pages 
dull? 

Of course, there are obvious advantages 
to the sitz bath. Think how equipping the 
150 USHA projects with bidets would do 
for the plumbing industry! 

a be 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Metal Ceilings 
Forum: 

...In addition to being permanent, 
steel ceilings will outlast the ordinary life 
of plaster, do not crack, and no expensive 
decorations are ruined by remodeling or 
through cracking from vibration and 
strains on various type buildings. 

They are also fire resistant and in many 
cases have definitely checked seemingly 
disastrous fires, and on present statistics 
can show where thousands of dollars have 
been saved by ceilings covered with metal. 

For remodeling purposes, they offer a 
decided advantage and can be easily 
changed from time to time. 

The cost of steel ceilings, in some in 
stances, figures less than other coverings. 

They can be erected in one third the 
time it takes to apply plaster ceiling 

Grorce J. Konier, Manager 

The Edwards Mfg. Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


\ statement in the April issue concemng 
metal ceilings inspired Mr. Kohler’s :om- 
ment—Epb 





OZENFANT 


[PON BEAUTIFUL FORM ox DO VOU LINE 


“ Mushrooms? Evos? Snaile? 
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the This mushroom is not bad > but art often does better than nature 

first 

~ 

ry. Too much incense and too much nonsense have left us almost unable 

cts 99 

ie. sav what the word “beauty” means. 

vere — : . ‘ P 

wn Besides. the word be auty has been so often misused in unworthy associa- 

~_ tions, that most inte ‘lige ‘nt people hesitate to use it at “all 

the . 

io However. if there are forms which appear beautiful to us we must believe 
that there is such a thing as be auty. 
Mr. But: But no two men are alike so beautv must be a relative term. 
—Men are not alike. not quite alike. but much more alike than differ- 

ent. Proof: Have vou noticed in the country. in the mountains, in the 

11¢ ’ 

ive woods. at the seashore. where there are millions of flowers. plants, stones 

or . . 

or and shells of all kinds. evervone pic ‘ks the same flowers. fills his pockets 

si with the same stones and the same shells: the beautiful ones. 

gly 

vd Mr. But: But why? 

a —Because evervone feels a need for beautiful forms. a basic human need. 

< The artist’s role in socie ty: to produce beautiful forms. Beautiful art is 

: made of forms for which we feel an instinctive need. 

he Mr.But: ... But we sometimes collect monstrosities; curiously ugly objects. 

| Editors: Wallace K. Harrison. William Leseaze. William Muschen 

heim, Stamo Papadaki. James Johnson Sweeney. Typography and 
lavout: Herbert Matter 
uw 
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NATURE AND THE ENGINEER 


—Certainly: there is also art in ugliness, very fashionable 
today. It gets its strength simply from running counter 
to our normal desires. But all the great expressions in art, 
the Sumerian, the Egyptian, the architecture of Greece 
and Rome, certain examples of contemporary architecture 
and good Negro sculpture are based on the satisfaction 
of our need for beautiful forms. 

Mr. But: But this means that beautiful forms are 
beautiful if they answer normal, natural desires in us? 


—Yes. These desires are the bases of the great art in all 
periods in all places. 

Mr. But: But how do we recognize a beautiful form’ 
—By looking at it. There are beautiful forms and ugl) 
forms as there are good odors and bad odors. To be -ure. 
certain depraved tastes enjoy ugly sights and ‘ast) 
smells. To test the quality of a form, you need onl ask 
yourself if you would be tempted to pick up a sha e o 
this sort at the seashore—if you would want to pu! it i” 





» of 


t in 








your pocket. If these facts, simple as they are, were al- 


Ways kept in mind, a real step toward the understanding 
ol «rt would be made: the most beautiful works of art are 
a result of the symphonic organization of beautiful forms. 
\.d a beautiful form is a beautiful form no matter how it 
W.s produced—by nature, or by the artistic or mathe- 
n ‘tical imagination. 

| \0 not ask the snail, or the genie of the mushroom, the 
I 


and Mr. Freyssinet if they are artists—they satisfy 





THE ENGINEER AND ARTIST 


re —- 


. A 


MTNA 


my need for beauty. The rest is merely a question of title. 


Forms that express resistance, tension and 
usually beautiful; they make us feel the 
forces, and forces are nature. ° 


vrowth are 
functioning of 
The form in nature express- 


ing resistance (the egg), or growth (the snail), or the 


same forms employed in painting or sculpture, no matter 
what “body” they make a part of, have the power to put 
us in communion with nature by making us feel and under- 


stand its functioning, its life. 

















THE EGG-THEME IN 




















Chirico 1917. 





Cycladic sculpture, bronze age. Brancusi 1922. 
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EXAMPLE 


WHY HAVE ARTISTS CHOSEN THIS THEME? 


Ist. BECAUSE THE EGG-FORM IS A BEAUTI- 
FUL FORM 

2nd. BECAUSE MAN HAS AN INSTINCTIVE 
LONGING FOR COMPLETENESS. AND THE 
EGG-FORM SATISFIES THIS NEED: IT GIVES 
US A FEELING OF THE COSMIC TOTALITY 


LITANY 


THERE ARE UGLY IDEAS AND BEAUTIF\ 
ONES 


THERE ARE UGLY ACTS AND BEAUTIFUL 
ONES 


THERE ARE PLENTY OF UGLY PICTURES 
AND SOME BEAUTIFUL ONES 


THERE ARE UGLY WOMEN (TOO MANY 
AND BEAUTIFUL ONES 


THERE ARE UGLY MACHINES AND A FEW 
BEAUTIFUL ONES 


THERE ARE MANY UGLY MACHINE-MADE 
OBJECTS AND SOME VERY BEAUTIFUL ONE 


THERE ARE MANY MORE THINGS STILL 
NEITHER UCLY NOR BEAUTIFUL: NIL. 








OF A GENERATIVE THEME FORM 


WHAT IS ART? 


WORK OF ART OUGHT TO BE DETER- 
NED BY AN ELEMENTARY FORM-LAW 
SORT OF PRIME GENERATIVE CELL 
11CH GIVES A WORK ITS ORGANIC EX 


c TENCE—GIVES IT CHARACTER. THAT IS 
E VHY WORKS OF NATURE, OR OF OUT- 
S TANDING ENGINEERS APPEAR TO HAVE 


METHING IN COMMON WITH WORKS 
ART. THEY ARE ORGANIZED BY THE 
TECHNICAL REQUIREMENTS OF CONSTRUC 
THAT IS TO SAY THEY ARE DETER- 
4INED IN THE FIRST PLACE BY A MATHE- 
“AL FORM WHICH IS EVENTUALLY 
TRANSLATED INTO A “MATERIAL” FORM 


T ONE DUTY OF ART IS TO BRING VARI- 
INTO UNITY WITHOUT DESTROYING 
NYTHING OF THE UNITY: THEME AND 
ATIONS. TRUE FOR ALL ART IN ALL 


ERIODS 
ERIODS 





r 
IF HUMANITY HAS CHANGED, IT HAS 
CHANGED VERY LITTLE IN ANYTHING 
THAT CONCERNS ITS SENSIBILITY AND 
ARTISTIC PSYCHOLOGY: THE PROOF IS 
THAT EVEN PREHISTORIC WORK OF ART 
GIVES US SATISFACTION. THIS CONSTANCY 

VERY FORTUNATE; WITHOUT IT ART 
WOULD BE MERELY A FASHION—GOOD 
ONLY FOR ONE SEASON. ART ON THE 
CONTRARY PLAYS OVER A KEYBOARD OF 
HUMAN CONSTANTS. 


THERE ARE TWO KINDS OF ENGINEERS: 

THOSE WHO ARE SATISFIED TO EM- 
PLOY A USEFUL FORM. 
2nd THOSE WHO ARE ABLE TO INVENT A 
FORM AS BEAUTIFUL AS USEFUL 

YOU MEAN THAT A GREAT ENGINEER 
SHOULD ALSO BE AN ARTIST? 

ES. AND AN ARTIST OUGHT ALSO TO 
BE AN ENGINEER. THE MORE, THE BETTER 


RAL PAINTING BY OZENFANT (1926), 
‘FIND THE EGGS.”’ 
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SUNILA: FACTORY AND 
By Alvar and Aino Aalto 























pulp mill (1) is on the island of Poytinen, 
of Finland, at the head of the Kymi river, 
bh timber is floated from many central water 
factory buildings, mostly of reenforced con 
ise the process of cleaning, cutting the wood, 
nd rolling. A power house, a chemical plant 
iministration building complete the unit 
housing of managers, engineers (0), tor 
workers (4) is on the mainland where a ce! 
« station (2), Finnish baths (3) and a shop 
ter are provided. The foremen and workers are 
two-story buildings, located in) groups on 
Ly ground, overlooking low land given to In 
irdens. Each building contains 24 two and 


nits. 
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Five row-houses for the engineers, covering 13,068 
sq. ft., are planned to provide a maximum view and 
privacy. Each house has a small vegetable garden 
near the entrance and an enclosed lawn at the rear. 


The construction here is the same as in the workers’ 
houses: bearing party walls and frame exterior walls, 
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REBBIO A SATELLITE TOWN 
FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


By A. Sartoris and G. Terragni 





[fit: General Plan of the section und 
truction : 1, one-story buildings with tw 
units. 2, one-story with three-room units 
story buildings with two-room units. 4, tw 
with three-room units. 5, six story building 
two-room units. 6, six-story with thr 
units. 7, school. 8, shopping center. Abov 
bio and the town of Como. 
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Net area per unit 


ft 
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two-room units 
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The plan of Rebbio at its present stag 
housing units of two and three rooms. It includes 


munity hall. theate 


vocational school, 


shopping center wl 


munities. 
tween two rows 
buildings: 
facing west. 36 ft. 
Future expansion 
ping center. 


170 ft. 


Orientation of houses: 


aaneas 


ioe : * 7. 


three-room units 


: his 
E LAI E 

7 LEE 
§ TLE TE E 
S| sebaeieh rol Rett od 


provides 1,429 
1 com 
r. church, kindergarten, elementary and 
a stadium, swimming pool, hospital and 
lich will also serve the neighboring « 


East-West. Distance be 


of low houses: 71 ft.: between six-stor 


Each housing unit has a private garden 
deep. 


of Rebbio is provided west of its shop- 
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“Painting With Light” is an old chapter of human 
aclivity. We have documents about antique illumination 
for theatrical performances in which colored glasses, 
prisms, elc., were used. Centuries later the magic lantern 
appeared—fireworks, the light effects of the baroque 
opera; and, later still, different projects for a color organ. 
Today, in light, from photography to television, we have 
more sources for a new art form than at any other period 
of human history. But unless we learn to clear our minds 
of the old, traditional ideas of painting, not even the work 
of talented painters will reach the level of a genuine 
artistic creation. 

It is the general opinion that manual painting is the 
peak of optical creation. Its basic significance is that differ- 
ent pigments reflect and absorb certain parts of the spec- 
trum. So far as pigments possessed these qualities they 
were used for the creation of an optical illusion which was 
actually similar to the light effects which solid bodies per- 
formed. Such a three dimensional object showed, if nor- 
mally lighted, a plastic shape through its lighter and 
darker shading, and the painter had only to imitate the 
different surfaces of the solid object by mixing different 
pigments. However, this manual effort never could repeat 
the same radiant effect because the direct reflection of the 
object had always a more intensive value. We call the pro- 
cedure of traditional painting “mixture by subtraction.” 
The term implies that each new mixed color will be darker 
than the previous color by itself. This can clearly be seen 
from watercolors. Each layer darkens the previous one; 
in other words “‘it subtracts light.”” However, besides these 
primary pigments there are three other primaries, the 
light primaries, and in the new art of painting with light, 
they are going to play an important part. They are the 
red, green, and blue of the spectrum. We call the mixture 
of light primaries “mixture by addition” because, con- 
trary to the case in pigments, the resultant color is lighter 
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than each of the component colors. We can see this when 
we throw different lights from different filtered projectors 
on one spot of a screen. A mixture by addition of green and 
red lights creates yellow. However, the mixture by sub- 
traction of green and red pigments produces not yellow but 
an olive brown. 

As early as the close of the last century the pointil- 
list painters, Seurat and Signac endeavored to create an 
impression of radiant yellow sunshine by the use of 
thickly sprinkled red and green pigment particles on the 
canvas. They adduced in support of their theory evidence 
of a discovery made in 1869 by Ducos du Hauron that the 
human eye splits the colors of the spectrum, red and 
green, into minulest points producing a yellow to the 
vision. Aristotle, also, knew that colors in juxtaposition 
will mix in the retina when seen from a distance. We find 
this principle applied in painting as early as the Florentine 
and Venetian pictures of the fourteenth and _ fifteenth 
centuries. Fra Angelico and Botticelli used a first layer of 
thin coloring for the figures of their paintings, for instance 
green, and then covered this green surface with innumer- 
able fine red lines: the result was an infinitely spiritnalized 
whitish-yellow flesh color. 

Rubens used the optical energy of the “turbid” medium 
in order to obtain flesh colorings and transparent blue 
shadows which could not be produced by mixtures of 
pigment. Rubens painted on a white ground thickly sown 
with black lines—making the outlines and deeply shaded 
portions of his model in brown and going afterwards over 
the whole with a creamy, translucent, pinkish white. ‘The 
result was a radiantly transparent orange rose, a perfect 
flesh color with bluish transparent shadows. 

Goethe gave us the physiological explanation for all this 
in his anti-Newtonism theory of coloring in which he es- 
tablished that black through a “turbid” medium apyears 
as blue and light gives us yellow-orange up to yellow-red. 
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i’ means layers of transparencies or Lranslucencies 
Bu not only the Old Masters worked in this way, em- 
subjective results of optical effects; Van Gogh, 


p 
applied color so thickly that the pigment appeared as a 


relief; the brush strokes created shadows and the edges of 
‘he strokes were touched by light. Thus light and shadow 
was drawn into the picture as a determinative, qualitative 
factor and an effect was obtained similar to that aimed at 
by the Florentine. 

Cézanne carried this research work one step further. 
He was less interested in the representation of radiant sur- 
faces than in the subtle qualities of colors to perform move- 
ments forwards and backwards, up and down, centifugal 
ind centripetal, etc. He created with these a new spatial 
representation as well as a new painting quality. 

\ psychological experiment made at the University of 
Wisconsin gives a clear explanation how color is able to 
change sizes. Black, white, yellow, green and blue cubes 
of the same sizes have been shown each beside the other. 
The white cube appeared to be the largest, black to be the 
smallest. Yellow was larger than green, and blue was 
smaller than green. The same phenomenon can be ex- 
pressed otherwise. The white cube, being the largest, 
appeared to be the nearest to the spectator, the black, 
being the smallest, appeared to be the furthest away from 
him. This means that if a painter would use these colors 
he would be able to change their experimental character- 
istics with certain manipulations. The constructivists 
work often offers the example that black for instance 
stands in front of white, etc. The after images and the sub- 
jective changes in the neighbor colors, are valuable means 
to the painters’ spiritual craftsmanship. For example, the 
upper part of a black plane can appear bluish if beside 
it a yellow plane is placed; the same black below can 
simultaneously appear reddish if a green plan is placed 
beside it. 

\s yet the psychological and physiological experiences 
of color have not been sufficiently integrated with the 
physical laws of light by painters, sculptors, architects, 
commercial artists and publicity men. 

In fact, all color harmony systems concerning the pig- 
ments differ from one another, all defining a different num- 
ber of colors and with them the complementary pairs. 
Newton speaks about seven colors; Goethe, Schopenhauer 
about six; Ostwald about eight, and Munsell about ten. 
Goethe defines the primary complementaries as: yellow- 
tedblue. Blue-redyellow, purple-green. Ostwald defines 
them: yellow-ultramarine, iceblue-orange, red-seagreen, 
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violet-leafgreen Munsell: yellow purpleblue blue yellow 
red, red-bluegreen, redpurple-green, purple-greenyellow 
Newton mentioned only once a complementary pear gold 
indigo. Still the fundamental laws of perception of color are 
an inborn attribute of every human being. In other words 
the appres iation of color depends upon the general pes 
chological fact that man answers every color with its con 
trast, with its complementary. Our eyes react to red with 
green, to yellow with blue and so on 

But until today we were not able to define the compl 
mentary color pairs with an absolute exactness. The old 
masters interpreted the complementary colors individu 
ally. That is to say, in spite of the fact that almost all 
classical paintings were made with complementary color 
contrasts: red-green and blue-vellow, they show slightly 
different tones of the complementaries. It even seems as if 
the personal achievement of a painter depends upon this 
individual modification of the law of the complementary 
colors. Now we have to reckon with the extensive use of 
electric light as a source of illumination. Since the spe 
trum of this light differs from that of sunlight, the well 
known effects of color harmony undergo various transfor 
mations. We learned from Goethe that objects lit by col 
ored light produce shadows in their complementary color 
For instance, if an object is lit with red light, its shadow 
becomes green. 

One may ask now—is it possible to do anything artistic 
with the purely physical complementaries or do we have 
to continue with the subjectively interpreted daylight 
effects alone? | believe it is possible, but the purely auto- 
matic harmonies which are no longer created by pigments 
but by light projection will probably have to undergo a 
process of step by step development of artistic apprecia- 
tion. We are so accustomed to the old form of manual 
painting that we are not yet able to see that later paint- 
ing may become a “machine painting” without lowering 
its spiritual level. The technique as part of the creative 
process is only important insofar as it must be controlled 
al every stage of production. Besides this, it does not 
matter at all whether the result itself is achieved by 
manual or machine operation. 

Of course the pedagogic value of the manual pigment 
painting will not be denied. But this painting will be no 
more the only art expression. Photography is already a 
proof. We have to observe its form, its creative Process, 
the superimposition and mirroring, the innumerable lens 
and prism effects, the mechanical and chemical distortion 
of the surface, the light flooded planes, the “chiaroscuro” 

























L. Moholy-Nagy: Construction 


Hans Finsler: 











L. Moholy-Nagy: Pin Picture, 1935 




















superimposition of ten photographs 
















Next page: Photogram by L. Moholy-Nagy. 


in the finest gray graduation. Then we know that our wish to express 
ourselves with optical means can only be satisfied by a thorough know 
ledge about light. We must become familiar with colorimetry, wave 
lengths, purity, brightness, excitation of light, and with the manifold 
possibilities of the artificial light sources. Optical illusions, changes in 
size, automatic complementaries, surrounding effects of negative 
shapes, of hue chroma and value are already in use In vidition we 
experiment with polished surfaces, with transparencies and tran 
lucencies which allow a combination of pigment and direct light effects 

The next step will be the conscious use or reflexes, solid and open 
shadows, mirroring refraction with prism and grating, polarizatio: 
and interference of light 

Since the Eighteenth Century many persons were working in this 
direction: Pater Costel, Hoffman, Rimington, Serjabin, Hirschfeld 
Mack, Thomas Wilfred and Alexander Lazzlo. They all have experi 
mented in the color organ. Viking Eggeling has been the pioneer for 
the abstract film. There should be mentioned also other fore-runners 
of light display: gigantic Hight parades of battleships, projectors, 
search-lights, skywriters, changing light-pictures, floodlight, lamin 
escence, phosphorescence, ultra-violet, infrared, cathod, and polar 


ized X-rays. 





Fisheye camera photograph Sea animal 


The work of the future lies with the light engineer who is col- 
lecting the elements of a genuine creation. Great technical prob- 
lems will be solved when the intuition of the artists will direct: the 
research of engineers and technicians. 

It is premature to go into details yet. But one thing is clear—that 
forthcoming experiments, the study of the physiology of the eye. 
the physical properties of light and the introduction of new technical 
means with their “automatic” and “mechanical harmony” will 
play a very important part. 

Consequently we must never cease observing the simple or rich 
phenomena of light and color which are offered by the daily routine 
at home and on the stage, in the street and in the laboratory—in 


our physical and chemical apparatus. 


Finally—it seems to me that we should direct all our efforts like 


the Dadaist Raoul Hausmann toward the creation of an optophoneti: 
art which one day will allow us to see music and hear pictures 


simultaneously. 
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In the Colonial house sketched, you see Fenestra Steel ee eg ee ee 
Casement Windows of the “Horizontal Muntin” type (de- 
signated as “HM” for brevity). In this type, the vertical 
muntins are omitted. Horizontal lines are stressed. The 
effect is pleasing, is it not? 2 RS RO PII 

Fenestra Bonderized Steel Casements provide many de- for Architects, illustrating, “Window 


Detroit Steel Products Co.., 

| 

| 

| 

| Ideas for Colonial Houses.” 
sirable advantages for better living: more daylight, better . 

| 

| 

| 

| 


2252 East Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Please send free literature, as follows: 


: : , : New Fenestra “Fenwrought” Case- 
ventilation, safe cleaning, easy opening, better screening, ment Catalog. 

greater weather-tightness, with lower first cost, and lower 
upkeep . . .Write for details. 


Name 


Address 


LARGEST STEEL WINDOW MANUFACTURER 
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RUBBER TILE 


This unusual foyer-dining-room ir 


1 San Francisco residence owes much 


of ita charm to the Armstrong's Linoleum Floor of Chocolate No. 46. 





GOOD TASTE 
SELLS HOUSES 


Using Armstrong's Linoleum is your assurance of good taste 
c Cc Cc 


in floors for any room or decoration scheme 


house or an apartment must be in 

good taste to rent or sell today. Pros- 
pects have been educated by magazines, 
movies, and newspapers to appreciate 
fine living and good design. 

And they’ve been educated by Arm- 
strong’s advertising to appreciate fine 
linoleum floors. The mere mention of the 
name “‘Armstrong’s Linoleum” takes you 
over the taste-hurdle right away. Prospects 
know that name. When they see a beauti- 
ful floor effect created with this nationally- 
known linoleum, they’re sold. 

When considering this modern floor in 
your plans, remember that its five thick- 


nesses and over 200 patterns provide a 
wide scope of design. Remember also that 
with all its richness of appearance and 
long-lasting quality, Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum is reasonable in cost and easy and 
inexpensive to install. Your prospects will 
like it bec use it never needs costly 
or troublesome refinishing. 
Send for Floor Design Book 

There are many suggestions for floors 
in a color-illustrated book which we’d like 
to send you free. Write Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Building 
Materials Division, 1203 State 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


LINOTILE (Oil-BONDED) ASPHALT TILE 


Himblungs LINOLEUM 


an? RESILIENT , NON-CERAMIC TILES 


CORK TILE LINOWALL 
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ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


LAND DEVELOPMENT 


(Continued from page 370 





ee 
plete 
T Te. 
land” 


modern subdivision of any size is ¢ 
without provision for some park 
creational area. It may be a small 
dividing a street, or it may be ever) 
acres in the center of a super-bloc! 


Frequently, creation of a park is a moy 





toward economy. While it) may replac 
several lots, it will increase the value of 
other lots, help sell them—especially whe 
inter-subdivision competition is keep 


(Note reduction in costs per lot thr 





introduction of park space in a hypot! 
ical subdivision, page 368. Result will by 
jlower cost houses and lots.) Furthermor 
jit is often cheaper to set aside rough, 
pares low-lying areas than to try t 
develop them. The banks of a stream, or 
ithe corner of a site which does not lend 
|itself to facile platting may best serve as 
park space. 

It is possible that the local government 
may assume responsibility for mainte- 
nance of the park once it is developed 
This failing, a community organization 
must be set up for maintenance of the 


park, 


Professional Advice. From this high-spot- 
hitting analysis of the many factors which 
subdividers must consider, it is apparent 
that good subdividing is seldom a matter 
of chance. It results only from caref 
consideration of these factors and a result 
ing site plan which produces the econ 
omies necessary to good business and 
creates an attractive, integrated neig! 
borhood necessary to the protection of 
ireal estate values. 

Frequently the task is too much for thi 
}untutored builder or land owner, and FHA 
‘recommends that he retain a competent 
subdivision designer for the purpose. But 
|FHA itself offers many a poignant sug- 
gestion, is without doubt the most active 

force behind today’s movement toward 
|better land planning. 

_ Aside from the paper analyses last year 
jof 927 subdivisions (comprising 29,000 
‘acres, 96,000 lots), FHA’s Land Planning 
| Division held more than 1,000 consulta- 
tions with the sponsors of developments 
and personally inspected their _ sites 
‘Throughout the past three years land 
planning conferences have been held 1! 
80 cities, have been attended by som 
15,000 subdividers, builders, bankers, and 
city officials. Growth in volume and in- 
portance of this FHA unit’s work has bee! 
such that five months ago it was take! 
from the “section” rank, made a “div! 
sion.” Thus elevated, the Land Planring 
Division under the able guidance 0! 
Director Seward W. Mott will better ser 
Home Building by directing its increas 
activities “toward the decrease of mor! 





gage risk, better business for devel per 
and mortgagees and a safe investmen! [o! 
the home buyer in attractive, stable :om- 
munities.” 















COMPLETION... DAYS SOONER 


When Home Loans Are Approved Promptly! 


Yi JU don’t have to put up with the red tape that so often 
lays home loans! Your local Savings or Building and 
\ssociation will frequently have an approval for you 48 

s after the application is filed! Construction money moves 


0. For this business was built on prompt, efficient service! 


rs of experience have keyed our procedure to your re- 
nents. Savings, Building and Loan Associations have a 
und of 10,500,000 American homes financed soundly, 
iently and promptly. For over 100 years our group has 


\merica’s most popular home financing system. 


rds like these aren’t easy to establish. Yet institutions 
rs consistently finance more home loans than all other 


ing institutions put together. Here are the reasons why 


Prompt service, without red tape, all the way through. 


. Convenient, easy-to-understand loans paid back like 


rent on a monthly-repayment, long-term plan. 


. Friendly service where a loan means a good neighbor, 


not just a number. 


In addition, savings, building and loan associations kee; 
local dollars at home We help make pyoos tor local peopl 
fostering local Saving to encourage local home ownership 


You be the judge. I'ry this source of home financing money 
See for yourself what “time-saving efficiency’ means to you 
and the people you serve. Let a member of the United State 
Suilding and Loan League give 


you facts and detail timouit thi 


prompt, red-tape-less home financing service 


ARCHITECTS—Uur services iru lude Jaciities to handie ai ype 
home loans whether they he for net huiidir iyi? ren ( } ’ 
refinancing. Call us for information. Yow ll like our quick, friendly service. 


bruce Local smincs on 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 





V hen you support Your Local Savings or Building 


and Loan Association— You help local business! 

















Kinnear Rolling Grilles 


Strategically in corridors, 
Rolling Grilles 


auditorium events from 


located 
Kinnear prevent 
crowds at 
“taking over’ the entire building. 
Where gymnasium and auditorium 
are combined, they are ideal for 
closing off the stage during gym 
activities. 

They are excellent for use in stair- 
ways, as gateways in athletic sta- 
diums, and for complete, convenient 
protection in windows and door- 
ways. Their application is almost 
unlimited! 
The Kinnear Grille 


rugged network of steel bars and pressed 


Rolling is a neat, 


steel links. It defies intrusion without ob- 
structing light, air or vision. Coils out of 
the way above the opening when not in use, 


but can be lowered and locked in place in 





a few seconds. Operating vertically in 
heavy steel end-jambs, it requires no usable 
space, and when desired, can be mounted 
with mechanism concealed. Kinnear Roll- 
ing Grilles are built in any size, of any 
metal, for either manual or electrical opera- 
tion, They're always custom built, assuring 
easy, economical installation in any open- 


ing. Write for complete information. 


The KINNEAR 
Manufacturing Co.. 


1640-60 Fields Ave. Columbus, Ohio 


Factories: Columbus, Ohio, San Francisco, Cal. 


Agents in All Principal Cities 


INDOOR BUILDING 


(Continued from page 376) 





the State at 14% ft. To cover delivery of 
the basic house, General Housing Corp. 
adds to its $2,980 f.o.b. price $125 for 
shipments within Seattle’s city limits and 
an extra $1 per mile for shipments outside 
the limits. Freight rate within the city 
limits “addable units” each. 
Orders are accepted for delivery within 
100 miles of the factory. 


is $25 


on 


Foundations and utility connections for | 


the house are supplied by the purchaser, 
but are made according to plans and 
specifications furnished by the Corpora- 
tion. In the city of Seattle, utility con- 
nections cost about $85, a no-basement 
foundation costs another $85, a full base- 
ment about $450. If the latter is used (or 
even a partial basement), the heating and 
laundry equipment may be located in it. 
Where such is the case, a removable panel 
in the floor of the multiple-use room may 
be lifted to give access to a basement 
stairway furnished by the Corporation as 
an accessory, 

Assembly of the house sections at the 
site is a simple operation, the cost of 
which is included in the Corporation’s 
delivery fee. The two halves of the house 
are pulled together with turnbuckles on 
tie rods and are bolted to the foundation. 
Wiring is connected by use of twist locks, 


and a sheet metal collar connects abutting | 
heat ducts. Evidence of heady planning is | 


the fact that all plumbing is concentrated 
in the rear half of the house, thus obviat- 
ing plumbing connections during assembly. 


Merchandising. To date, selling his houses 
has given General Housing Corp.’s Presi- 


dent Stoddard no worry. They have been 
: , | 
selling themselves. Several orders for as | 


many as 40 houses each have been 
rejected due to the factory’s limited prod- 
uction capacity. Mere rumor and word- 
of-mouth publicity has attracted inquiries 
from as far east as Long Island, as far 
west as the Hawaiian Islands. One came 
from a point 500 miles in the interior of 
Alaska. 

Doubtlessly these inquiries originated 
with Stoddard’s only 


publicity stunt: 


In the latter part of August, 1938 the! 


Corporation’s experimental house was dis- 
played for two weeks in the middle 
of Seattle’s much-trafficked University 
Street. There, by actual count, 25,000-odd 


people ambled through the house, listened | 


to six hostesses describe its building mate- 
rials and methods. And, when the house 
was carted off to a suburban lot and re- 
opened for inspection, 15,000 to 20,000 
additional visitors looked into what had 
become Seattle’s most-talked-about house. 
(Proof that Stoddard’s house is well built 
is the fact that, despite this overdose of 
trucking and public probing, the demon- 
strator emerged none the worse for wear.) 
(Continued on page 38) 








“| CHECK MORTAR SHRINKAGE - 
The Main Camse of Leaky Brickwork!” 


@ A genuine cure must check the cause. 
Omicron Mortarproofing is the proved, 
SURE way to “lick” the shrinkage 
cracks that break the bond between 
bricks and mortar. “O. M.” is real 
“brickwork insurance.” 


“O. M.” checks shrinkage cracks by 
eliminating as much as 30% of the 
excess mixing water, thereby reducing 
shrinkage far below the critical point 
at which cracks occur. Yet, “O. M.” 
maintains full workability and increases 
compressive strength! That is why so 
many specifications are for Omicron 
Mortarproofing . .. why it can be 
specified with full confidence on YOUR 
projects. 











Springfield High School 
Springfield, Tenn. 


Architect—Hart & Russell, Nashville, Tenn 
Contractors—F. C. Gorrell & Son, 
Russellville, Ky. 


Hart & Russell, Architects, Nashville, Tenn 

report: ““On the Springfield High School, at 
Springfield, Tenn., we specified your Mortar 
proofing and are extremely well pleased wit! 
the results obtained, both from a standpoint o! 
workability and water reduction, and it is our 
intention to continue its use.” 





Send for full information to 
THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada: THE MASTER BUILDERS Co., Ltd 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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RCHITECTS and builders today find a 

growing demand for smooth, sanitary, per- 
manent walls. Satisfy that demand—give your 
residential construction the extra sales appeal 
of Nairn Wall Linoleum! 

Have you seen all the smart new effects in 
this most modern of all wall treatments? Rich 
marbleized designs—delicate pastels—natural 
wood-grain reproductions. 

Even in much more costly materials, you 
can’t get all the advantages of Nairn Wall 
Linoleum. A perfectly smooth surface—wash- 
able, sanitary, easy-to-clean! Smart rounded 
effects at openings and corners! And freedom 
from refinishing expense! 

Installed by authorized contractors, Nairn 
Wall Linoleum is fully guaranteed. An A. I. A. 
sample file is available to architects and con- 
tractors. Write today. 

CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, N. 5. 











© Nairn Linoleum — for floors, walls, and ceiling makes 
square inch of these rooms me dern, sanitary, and pormanentty 
beautiful. Note the use of Nairn Secalex Borders. Feature Sfraps 


and Insets for smart Personal-ized* designs in all three surfaces 


* Trademark Registered | S. Pat. or ( ‘ eum-Na 
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WINTER 


AIR CONDITIONING 
SYSTEMS 








S igeapepiomed Brie 


Moncrief Winter Air Conditioning Systems 
are made in distinct types for oil, gas or 
coal. Automatic controls provide for care- 
free operation in all weathers. Write for 


illustrated literature and data sheets. 
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THE HENRY FURNACE & FOUNDRY CO. 


3485 E. 49TH STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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| the Corporation’s officials and paid on an 


| Expansion. 


| techniques and if demand for its product 


| low 


| protect 





(Continued from page 36) 

But, self-sales attributable to this orig- 
inal publicity cannot last forever. When | 
they peter out, Architect Stoddard will | 
consider more seriously the problems of 
merchandising. 
possibilities: 1) 
handle 
mission 


Up his sleeve 

Real estate 
sales on a 5 per cent com- 
Seattle Real Estate 
Board has already expressed its willing- | 
2) Retail lumber dealers 
be used as an outlet. 3) 
poration may 


are three | 
| 

companies 

may 


basis—the 


ness to cooperate. 
may The Cor- 
deem it expedient to 


develop its own sales organization. 


While 


now 


the General 
be classed 


Housing 
as a “‘little 
it optimistically hopes to move 
some day into the ranks of “ 
Today 


Corp. must 


business,” 
big business.” 
it employs only 
mechanics—all 


twenty building 
AFL members selected by 


hourly basis. But, after it has had a little 


more experience with its new production 


continues, the Corporation will ultimately 





establish plants in all sections of the coun- 
tryv—thus solve its knotty transportation 
problem which makes shipments of more 


| than 100 miles uneconomical. 


Besides the obvious attraction of its 
other factors which may build 
up demand for Stoddard’s house, warrant 
its production on a nation-wide basis 
first, those which inherent in any 
mobile house and, secondly, those which 
pertain particularly to Stoddard’s mobile 
house. In the first category is the fact 
that the purchaser of a mobile house (like 
the purchaser of its progenitor—the 
“diner” or portable lunch wagon) can 
his investment by moving his 
house from one neighborhood to another. 
(The house itself is 100 per cent salvag- 
able.) Furthermore, there is the oft-ad- 


price, 


are, 
are 





vanced theory that ultimately it may be 


possible to finance the purchase of a mo- | 


bile house under a comparatively 
pensive chattel mortgage. 
Architect Stoddard, 


neither of these 


however, uses 


sales points in boosting 
his mobile house. Instead, his promotional 
literature lists five talking points: the 
house as priced is 1) ready to live in, 2) 
fully equipped, 3) constructed with fac- 
tory precision, 4) architect designed and, 
5) expandable through the use of “add- 
able” room units. For this five-fold reason, 
Stoddard has dubbed his patented crea- | 
tion “The Quintec House,” has registered 
its name with Federal authorities. 

Such are the factors which favor the 
expansion of General Housing Corp. If 
expansion takes place, it will be due to 
the undisputable quality of The Quintec 
House. Also, if expansion takes place, it 


inex- 





will be the first time in the history of 
mobile housing, and the General Housing | 
Corp. will have gone far toward hushing | 
those who continually compare Home 
Building’s production methods with those 
of the automobile industry. 


No Cooking 
Odors from 
This Kitchen 


Patented and Patents Pending 


Te complete, all-steel kitchen bakes, 
fries and boils food perfectly. But the heat 
odors and vapors thus produced need 
NEVER ESCAPE INTO THE ROOM. Pure 
aire’s patented ventilating system whisks 
them out through a flue into the 

. Results: an air-purified apartment, a 
safety factor far 


open air 
greater than that of the 
clean walls that STAY CLEAN 
All of which 
adds up to A SATISFIED TENANT... S 
Pureaire-equipped apartments rent easier, 
stay rented longer. 


open stove, 


without frequent redecoration. 


Thousands of satisfied 
owners thus testify . .. Remember too 

sink, 
drawers—everything 
— installs instantly anywhere in only EIGHT 


FEET of floor space. Write! 


THE PARSONS COMPANY 
Detroit 


Pureaire, with stove, oven, refrigera 


tor and unit, shelves, 














KITCHEN 





= DEAL YOURSELF A 
FULL HOUSE WITH 


Gus hefeuporilionc 


SERVEL ELECTROLUX 
HELPS KEEP HOUSES 
100% RENTED 



































Christiana, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Buller 

“My tenants praise 
Servel Electrolux 
silence,dependability 
and constant cold; 
and find this differ- 
ent refrigerator has 
an extremely low 
operating cost.”” Mr. 
J. H. Walpin, 210 
Republic Bldg., Den- & 
ver, Colo. ‘ 


DIFFERENT FROM ALL OTHERS 


@ No Moving Parts in its freezing 
system 





@ Permanent Silence 





@ Continued Low Operating Cost 
@ More Years of Dependable Service 
@ Savings that Pay for It 


SERVEL 


ELECTROLUX 


Gao Reugeratce 











SPECIFY THE REFRIGERATOR THEY HEAR ABOUT - BUT NEVER HEAR 


MoeA Y 193 9 4] 
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| | NO MATTER WHAT LAVATORY 
1 | 






YOURE LOOKING FOR... 






























































Kohler's complete line of new lavatories includes every style 
for every purpose. ... Above is the new vitreous Chesapeake 
with wall-free towel bars and tubular hexagonal legs. Compact 
Centra fitting allows plenty of space for bathroom articles. 



























































































The vitreous-china Jamestown has flat, useful surfaces, cut 
corners. Here, too, wall-free towel bars eliminate the danger 
of splitting bathroom walls. 









@ When it comes to lavatories, see Kohler first. 
All sizes, all prices... for trailer, home, office 
building. In black or white or any of eight Kohler 
colors. Remember, Kohler white is a perfect white 
—that enameled fixtures harmonize with vitreous. 
Write today for interesting literature in four colors. 
Kohler Co. Founded 1873. Kohler, Wisconsin. 


KOHLER FITTINGS FOR KOHLER FIXTURES 


| KOHLEROFKOHLER 


PLANNED PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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AWARDS 
To tHe Philadelphia Savings Fund Society Building, 1 
Gold Medal of the Philadelphia Chapter, A.LA., which | 
not been awarded since 1930. George Howe and Willia 
Lescaze were the architects. Jurv of Awards: William ¢ 


Perry of Boston and William J. H. Hough of Philadelphi 


lo C. Vatentine Kirey, director of art education, Depart 
ment of Education of Pennsylvania, 1989 Gold Medal of 
the Eastern Arts Association on the occasion of its 
annual convention, New York. 


Sot 


COMPETITION 


Barre GRANITE AssocraTion’s 19389 Competition. A change 


in closing date has been announced—August 1 instead of 

September 1 as originally planned. Prizes totaling $1,500 
| are offered for designs of memorials. Entry cards and further 
| information may be had from Barre Granite Association, 


Inc., Barre, Vt. 


EDUCATIONAL 
Arr Stupents’ Leacur or New York. Tuition scholarships 
have been awarded to ten winners in the Annual Scholar- 
ship Competition. A jury of the faculty selected the fol- 
lowing out of entrants from 29 States. Lawrence W. Beach, 
Columbus, Ohio; Frances V. Bear, Staunton, Va.; Jacqueline 
Bowen, St. Paul, Minn.; Caroline P. Coates, Baton Rouge, 
La.; D. E. Drake, Jr., Lexington, Ky.; Helen M. Haley, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Liesel Kahn-Wolz, New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; Alex Minewski, Detroit; Jane Sinnickson, Cincinnati: 
Melvin Tapley, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Princeton University. Award of the Leonard M. Palmer 
Fellowship has been made to Edward A. Moulthrop, a 
student of Western Reserve University, Cleveland. The 
Fellowship carries $700 plus a year’s tuition. Mr. Moul- 
throp, a fifth year student—incidentally, the son of an 
architect—held last summer the Schweinfurth Scholarship 
at Fontainebleau. 











University oF Ivirtors. Eighth Annual consideration of 


candidates for the Kate Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowship, 
vielding $1,000 toward expenses of a year’s advanced study 
of the fine arts in America or abroad. Open to graduates of 
the College of Fine and Applied Arts of the University of 
Illinois. Applications due not later than May 15, 1939. For 
application blanks and instructions, address Dean Rexford 


Newcomb, Urbana, Il. 





CransBrook AcADEMY oF Art. There is one scholarship 
open to architects and craftsmen who wish to study ad- 
vanced architecture and civic design under the direction of 
Eliel Saarinen. Requests for application forms and details 
should be sent not later than June 1, 1939, to Richard P. 
Raseman, Executive Secretary, Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN Rome. Finalists for the 24-hour 
competition, Rome Prize in Architecture, are: Maurice W. 
Bacon, Yale; Joseph F. Balis, Pennsylvania State; Fred W. 
Bucky, Jr., New York University; Edward H. Burgener, 


(Continued on page 46) 




















818 WINDOWS 1939 














Wellington C. Mepham Central High School, North Bellmore, L.1., N.Y. Frederic PW iedersum, Architect 











EASY CLEANING FROM INSIDE; CONTROLLED VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAFT; 
MAXIMUM LIGHT AND SOLID WELDED ROLLED STEEL CONSTRUCTION ARI 
CHARACTERISTICS OF HOPE’S STEEL WINDOWS FOR SCHOOLS. THREI 
TYPES OF WINDOWS SUITABLE FOR SCHOOLS ARE FEATURED IN OUR CAT 
ALOG NO. 66 PUBLISHED RECENTLY. IF YOU. HAVE NOT YET RECEIVED 
YOUR COPY, SEND FOR ONE AND WE WILL GLADLY MAIL. IT PROMPFL) 


HOPE’S WINDOWS INC., Jamestown, N. Y. 
































END LEAKY 


BASEMENTS 
The Sure BONDEX WAY 


BEFORE 
Here's a typical 
= basement, damp 
and unhealthy, 
bard 
rains seep right 
through the walls. 


because 


Treated with Bon- 

dex Waterproof —— 
Cement Paint, the 

same basement is 
bone-dry and 

ideal for laundry 

work, 


Spring Rains make Homeowners say, 
“‘Let’s Do Something About Dampness’’ 


The rainy season brings a crop of leaky basements 
and rouses the anger of Mrs. Housewife against the 
rivulets that trickle across the laundry or playroom 
floor. That’s where Bondex Waterproof Cement 
Paint comes in! Suggest a treatment of this world- 
famous finish that beautifies as it waterproofs base- 
ment walls. 
For Non-Porous and Painted Surfaces 
Use the New BONDEX-PRIMER 


For painted and integrally- 
waterproofed surfaces, use one 
coat of the new Bondex-Primer 
followed by a finish coat of 
Bondex. For porous and non- 
painted surfaces use two coats 
of Bondex in a choice of 16 
colors. Folder giving complete 
instructions will be gladly sent 
on request. Mailcoupon below. 


BON DEX is 


Nationally Advertised in the 
Saturday Evening Post 








THE REARDON COMPANY 
2200 N. 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send illustrated folder on Bondex Waterproof Cement Paint 
for basement use. 


Name 


iddress 
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Pennsylvania State; Walker O. Cain, Western Reserv 
Joseph P. Ceruti, Western Reserve and Princeton: Raleigh 
T. Daniel, Catholic University; J. C. L. Didinger, Pennsy| 
vania State and Princeton; John E. Dundin, Catholie Uni 
versity; Fred R. Eley, University of Southern California: 


James H. Finch, Georgia School of Technology; James W 


Fitzgibbon, Syracuse and Pennsylvania; Chester H. Philips, 
Princeton; Robert A. Strauch, University of Illinois; Charles 
C. Taylor, Pennsylvania State and Princeton. The final 
competition will extend over a period of five weeks, be- 
ginning April 29. The Jury: Erie Gugler, chairman, Louis 


Ayres, Paul Cret, John A. Holabird, and Henry R. Shepley 


CALENDAR 


May 13-21. National House and Garden Exposition, Coli 
seum, Chicago. 


May 15-16. Acoustical Society of America: Tenth Anni 
versary Meeting, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 


July 


t-6. American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers: 


Michigan and Western Michigan Chapters, 
Semi-annual Meeting, Mackinac Island, Mich. 

September 24-28. Seventy-first Convention, American In- 
stitute of Architects, Washington, D. C. 


September 25-30. Fifteenth International Congress of Archi- 
tects, Washington, D. C, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FIrTEENTH INTERNATIONAL ConcGress oF ARCHITECTS. will 
be held in Washington, D. C., September 25 to 30 with the 
U.S. Government and the A.I.A. as hosts to delegates from 
foreign countries. Invitations have been extended through 
the State Department to 50 foreign governments and 100 
foreign architectural societies. Secretary Hull has appointed 
the official U. S. delegation: Charles D. Maginnis, chairman: 
Edwin Bergstrom, Harvey Wiley Corbett, Richmond H 
Shreve, Louis A. Simon, George Oakley Totten, Jr., Stephen 
F. Voorhees, and Clarence C. Zantzinger, who will be secre- 
tary general. 

Organization committees are as follows: Institute Com- 
mittee: Richmond H. Shreve, chairman; Messrs. Bergstrom, 
Corbett, Charles T. Ingham, Julian Clarence Levi, Magin- 
nis, Voorhees, Zantzinger. Federal Committee: Charles D. 
Maginnis, chairman; Messrs. Bergstrom, Corbett, U. Grant- 
Smith, Warren H. Kelchner of the Department of State, 
Shreve, Simon, Voorhees, Zantzinger. A third group, the 
American Section of the Comité Permanent International 
des Architectes, will cooperate. It includes Harvey Wiley 
Corbett, president; Messrs. Frank C. Baldwin, Edward H. 
Bennett, Welles Bosworth, Arthur Brown, Jr., William A. 


Delano, William Emerson, J. Monroe Hewlett, John <A. 


‘Holabird, Frederick V. Murphy, James Otis Post, David J. 


Witmer, Voorhees, Zantzinger. 

A New York Committee, which will direct arrangements 
for the City’s reception to the foreign architects, including 
a visit to the World’s Fair, is headed by Mr. Voorhees. A 
sub-committee on exhibits is headed by Mr. Levi, with Mr. 
Shreve vice chairman. Sub-committees on student participa- 
tion and program are under the chairmanship of Mr. Zant- 
zinger. Sub-committee on publicity, Mr. Simon, chairman. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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REALLY WASHABLE 


“FLAT” THATS REALLY WASHABLE 


asuanit 

: optaT” THAT'S REALLY 

! give YOUR CLIENT A flat" T 

H ap 

no putea sor 
4 gor WHITE v 
G gy USING putcH yma” maar sto . 
on rou ive tous ee 


Be far-sighted when you choose interior paint. 
Make sure that the “flat” you specify is really 
washable, Walls that can be kept clean do not 
need to be repainted so often. Therefore, real 
washability means real economy for your client. 

Flat paint made with Dutch Boy White-Lead 
and Lead Mixing Oil is washable in both senses 
of the word. (1) The beauty of this paint is not 
destroyed by hard scrubbings. (2) Those serub- 
bings actually get you somewhere. The test 
panel at the right shows how stubborn stains 
and dirt really do “come out in the wash.” 

But there’s more to the story of Dutch Boy 
money-saving than that. This paint has all the 
durability for which white-lead has long been 
famous. It mixes quickly, spreads easily and 
has high coverage—800 sq. ft. per gal. on smooth 
plaster. Those three qualities mean low first 
cost. Then add long wear and real cleanability, 
and you have long-run economy also. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY-—111 Broadway, New York: 116 Oak 
St., Buffalo; 900 West 18th St., Chicago: 659 Freeman Ave., Cincin- 
nati; 1213 West Third St., Cleveland; 722 Chestnut St., St. Louis; 
2240 24th St., San Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany 
St., Boston; National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bldg., Phila. 









TEST YOUR “VISION” 
ASA 
PAINT CHOOSER 











This test panel is a 2’ by 3’ piece of wallboard, painted with 
Dutch Boy White-Lead and Dutch Boy Lead Mixing Oil. For 
a solid week, this panel lay in a busy corridor. The test panel 
was walked on by hundreds of people daily. Horizontal streaks 
show how it was then defaced with grease, ink, pencil, crayon, 
shoe blacking, lipstick, etc. Swath shows marks completely re- 


moved by washing with soap and water. 














‘@\ DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 


ano LEAD MIXING OIL 
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/ . 
Dauthen bie incaiidileiens 
ith MODERN CONVENIENCE 


Now you can re-create the traditional 
Colonial styles without sacrificing the 
convenience and safety of a reliable 
mortise lock. For Lockwood offers the 
thumb latch combined with mortise 
lock for thin interior doors. It is au- 
thentic in design, sturdy in construc- 
tion, practical in application, and 
economical in price—meeting a long- 
felt need for period hardware within 
the reach of the small home builder. 


Please send for de 
scriptive bulletin—or 
ask to have a repre- 
sentative call — with 
samples. 


HARDWARE MFG. CO. 


Divisic 
INDEPENDENT LOCK CO., FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 46) 


Arcuitects ror New York Housing. At the request of 
Alfred Rheinstein, chairman New York City Housing Au 
thority, the names of 33 architects and architectural firms 
have been listed from whom the designers of future low 
rent housing projects will be chosen. George MeAnen) 
served as chairman of a committee with Gilmore D. Clark 
and Jay Downer. Firms chosen were listed in groups of 
three as follows: Corbett & MacMurray, Arthur C. Holden 
and Grosvenor Atterbury; Eliot Cross, William I. Hohauser 
and Ely Jacques Kahn; Harrison & Fouilhoux, Rosario 
Candela and Albert Mayer; Daniel P. Higgins, Carl A. Voll 
mer and Frederick G. Frost; Kohn, Butler & Stein, Matthew 
Del Gaudio and Henry S. Churchill; Morris & O'Connor, 
William Leseaze and Archibald M. Brown; Skidmore & 
Owings, Slee & Bryson and Starrett & Van Vleck: Reinhard 
& Hofmeister, L. A. Goldstone and Leon N. Gillette; Shreve, 
Lamb & Harmon, W. F. R. Ballard and Sylvan Bien; Voor- 
hees, Walker, Foley & Smith, C. W. Schlusing and Alfred 
Easton Poor; York & Sawyer, Howard B. Burton and 
Aymar Embury II. 


New York State SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLIC Works. Fol 
lowing the death of Col. Frederick Stuart Greene on March 
25, Governor Lehman nominated as his successor Capt. 
Arthur W. Brandt, acting head of the Public Works Depart 
ment during Col. Greene’s illness and since his death. Capt. 
Brandt has been with the Department since he was gradu- 
ated from Tufts College Engineering School in 1912. In 1920 
he was appointed deputy commissioner of highways, and in 
1924 was made commissioner of highways. 


DEATHS 

FrepertcK Srcart Greene, 69, engineer, in Washington. 
D. C. Col. Greene, New York State’s Commissioner of Pub 
lic Works, was first appointed by Governor Alfred Smith 
and reappointed continuously by Governors Roosevelt and 
Lehman. Ill health brought about an announcement of his 
retirement only shortly before his death. Col. Greene was 
a redoubtable supporter of the bureau system of design for 
public works, thereby clashing frequently with the archi- 
tects of the State. He served with distinction with the 
302nd engineers, A.E.F. 


Harry V. K. Henperson, 56, architect and painter, in New- 
fane, Vt. Mr. Henderson was associated with the late 
Raymond Hood when the latter designed the American 
Radiator, Daily News, and McGraw-Hill Buildings in New 
York, and the Chicago Tribune Tower. He retired in 1931, 
three years before Mr. Hood’s death, and devoted his time 
to painting and travel. He was a member of the AI.A., the 
Architectural League of New York, American Water Color 
Society, and the New York Water Color Society. 


Wituiam B. Munpte, 76, architect, in Evanston, Ill. Born in 
1863 at Hamilton, Ontario, he came to Chicago at 21 to 


work for Major William Lebaron Jenney, and seven years 


later became a partner—Jenney & Mundie (Jenney, Mundie 
& Jensen, 1905; Mundie & Jensen, 1907; Mundie, Jensen, 
Bourke & Havens, 1936). One of the last members of the 
group of architects who developed the skyscraper in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Mundie was supervising architect for the Board 
of Education 1898-1905, and designed the Horticultural 
Building for the Exposition of 1893. He was a charter mem- 
ber of the Cliff Dwellers and a Fellow of the A.I.A—at one 
time its vice president. 








_ _ in others, space must be rigidly conserved. Coal bins that can be tucked away 
Sia ' 
__ into unusual places or that perform double duties are helpful in solving design 


ing problems. 


YOU WILL FIND details of such bins in our free book, the 1939 Basement Book. 


You will also find constructional details of other modernly built bins, plans for 


all 
a et 
os Fe * basements and for basementless houses that illustrate the fundamental principles 
e % 
Le 


of designing for the use of modern, low-cost bituminous coal or coke. 


MORE AND MORE PEOPLE are turning to scientifically cleaned and prepared 


bituminous coal or coke. They desire the steady heat it provides. They like the 





* savings which the low-cost universal fuel gives them. Fuel problems, alter all, 
- are local problems. Your local coal merchant can give you valuable information on 


local fuel performance and fuel costs which is important in solving your clients’ 


heating requirements. See your local coal merchants for local costs— write for the 


1939 Basement Plan Book for helpful hints in designing. 





NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


The Nation-Wide Organization of Bituminous Coal Producers 


HEADQUARTERS: 804 SOUTHERN BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
WESTERN OFFICE: 307 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me a copy ol your Free Booklet “The 1939 Basement Plan Book 


A. L. A. File 30-G. 





Name I 17m 





Street City State 


Ethiminous Coal-the Univeral Fuel” 


FOR HOME HEATING * FIREPLACES * HOT WATER * INDUSTRY + INSTITUTIONS + BUILDINGS * POWER + TRANSPORTATION 
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Preserve the beaily 


of DUTCH COLONIAL 








HOMES this 









(Architects —Weber & Smith) 


The architect designed simplicity...informality...prac- 
ticality into this modern home. And to preserve its 
beauty the finish is protected with a paint that defies 
wear and weather...Eagle Pure White Lead in oil. 
For more than 90 years, architects have specified 
this long-wearing pigment because it gives lasting 
beauty to homes. Eagle Pure White Lead in oil 
creates an elastic paint film that anchors deep into 
the surface... doesn’t crack or scale...wears only 
by a slow, gradual chalking. 


59 EAGLE pure 
Ses” WHITE LEAD 


THE EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


(Makers of Eagle Enduring Home Insulation— 
Thick, Fireproof Mineral Wool) 





PICHER 
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DESIGN OF STEEL BUILDINGS, by Harold Dana Hauf. Jo! 


Wiley and Sons, Inc. 232 pp. 6 x 9. $2.75. 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION, by H. J. Burt and C. H. Sandbe: 


American Technical Society. 438 pp. 6 x 8!». 


Both of these books are revised and enlarged 
changes and new developments in structural practice. Thy 
former, designed specifically for the use of students ai 
young architects and engineers, has the advantage of brevit 
and simplicity. “Steel Construction” begins with the process 


of making steel, discusses fabrication, welding, 


to cove 


protectio 
of structural members, and devotes a considerable amount 
of space to specific building types. Both are recommended 


THE STONES OF SCOTLAND, edited by George Scott-Mon- 
crieff. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 132 pp.. illustrated. 
9 x 6. $4.50. 
By 1700, Dr. statement that the 
noblest prospect a Scot ever sees is the high road leading 
into England became particularly true of architects. Before 
































Johnson’s well-known 

















that time, however, Scotland possessed an indigenous archi- 
tecture which, while based on the styles of Western Europe, 
Was yet separate and distinct from the work on the other 
side of the border. The five essays in this book trace Scottish 
building traditions from the cairns and hill forts of prehis- 
toric times to the eighteenth century when native Scottish 
forms were supplanted by the classic style. The author's 
analysis is amply documented by excellent photographs. 

































PAINTING AND DECORATING, by J. Ralph Dalzell and Al- 
vah Horton Sabin. The American Technical Society, Chicago. 
152 pp. 534 x 814. $1.50. 





\ very useful handbook outlining the basic compositions 
and general applications of the commonly used paints. The 
chief value to the architect of such a book is, of course, in 
the preparation of specifications, and there is a chapter de- 
voted to this subject, with outline specification forms and 
descriptions of various formulas. A considerable amount of 
information is given on checking, alligatoring, blistering, and 
the other difficulties that arise on paint jobs, with explana- 
tion of their causes and recommendations for their correc- 
tion. There is a section on mixing paints, another on the 
proper uses of the different types, and a series of questions 
and answers which deal chiefly with quantities of paint 
required for various kinds of surfaces. 
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HERE cleanliness and sanitation is the note to be struck in any room Formica 

is an ideal wall covering. It looks clean and it is easily kept clean. It is avail- 
able in numerous light colored pearlescent designs of great attractiveness—a type 
of finish developed originally for use in the bathrooms of the steamer Queen Mary 
and specified also for similar use in the Queen Elizabeth which is now building. 
The material is too flexible to be cracked by shifting walls. It retains its 
color and surface through many years of use. Let us send details 
showing methods of installation. 


THE FORMICA INSULATION C0., 4620 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 


FOR BUlItL DIN G rw RPOoSs € Ss 


JUNE aa. a 








--HOPE’S~ 
818 WIN DOWS 1939 











Administration Butlding, New York World's Fair 1939, Inc. (C) N.Y. W ive 








THE LONG EXPERIENCE OF OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF DISTINCTIVE WINDOW DESIGN IS ALWAYS AT THE 
SERVICE OF THE ARCHITECT. HOPE’S WINDOWS HAVE BEEN INSTALLED 
IN THE FOLLOWING BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR: NEW YORK STATE 
EXHIBIT BUILDING; N. Y. AMPHITHEATER BUILDING AND ISLAND STAGE; 
U.S. GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS E, F, K AND L; GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING; 
PALESTINE PAVILION; MANUFACTURERS TRUST; TEMPLE OF RELIGION. 


HOPE’S WINDOWS INC., Jamestown, J. Y. 











kong = high 








USG HELPS BUILD 
THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 


4 of every 5 major buildings contain USG materials 
10,000,000 feet of Sheetrock or Gyplap were used 


2,500,000 feet of Gyplap used for exteriors 


86% of the acoustical correction obtained with USG products 


More than 200,000 feet of Acoustone—mineral acoustical tile—were used to 


reduce sound 


28 different USG materials helped make “The World of Tomorrow" possible today 


Pointing the way to the future, the New 
York World’s Fair presents the picture 
of “The World of Tomorrow.” Based 
upon that prediction we see a world of 
clean-cut functional design—a world 
whose buildings are protected against 
fire—sanitary—free from nerve-shattering 
noise—better lighted—air conditioned. 

So, to portray these buildings of the 
future, New York World’s Fair offi- 
cials drew upon the imagination of de- 


signers and chose from a wide range of 


building materials. The responsibility for 
the selection of these materials could not 
be taken lightly. Sixty million lives—prop- 
erty valued at over one hundred and sixty 
million dollars—had to be protected 
against fires that might easily reach the 
proportions of a major conflagration. 

That is why Sheetrock*, The Fireproof 
Wallboard, and Gyplap*, The Fireproof 


Sheathing, were used so extensively. 


Made with a core of gypsum, they afford 
the desired fire protection—they are 
strong, rigid, durable, yet can be easily 
cut and bent to fit a myriad of unusual 
and fantastic shapes and sizes. They can 
be quickly erected—attractively deco- 
rated—are as modern as “The World of 
Tomorrow” itself. As a result, Sheetrock 


and Gyplap were used in over 4 out of 
5 of the Fair's major structures 

Because these materials were used 
millions of lives will have added prote« 
tion against fire—lives that without this 
safeguard might face possible tragedy. 

And because in this “World of Tomor- 
row” it will be necessary to deal with 
noise quieting and to produce better 
acoustics, Acoustone*, mineral acousti 
cal tile, was chosen to perform these 
functions in many of the outstanding 
buildings. 

Sheetrock, Gyplap, Acoustone and 25 
other USG materials used in the con 
struction of the New York World's Fai: 
are developments of research and sci 
ence. All have proved their true worth in 
countless thousands of buildings of every 
type—the length and breadth of Amer- 
ica. All make possible the construction 


of tomorrow in the world of today. 
*Registered Trade-Marks 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











To build the TRYLON and PERISPHERE, theme center of the N. Y. 
World’s Fair, USG furnished 245,792 feet of GYPLAP*, The Fireproof 
Sheathing. The Perisphere, largest globe ever made by man, sym- 
bolizes the world about us. The Trylon, a slender three-sided spire 
symbolizes aspiration. Gyplap was chosen for these symbols because 
it met Fair officials’ every requirement for a fireproof material that 
would fulfill their structural demands. “Registered Trade-Mark 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING — Actually fou 
buildings centered around a cross street on which is staged 
a dramatic traffic show—in it you'll find 199,392 feet of 
SHEETROCK*, and 201,712 feet of GYPLAP—used to 
help protect spectators against possible hazards of fire 


YPLAP 


The FIREPROOF Sheathing 








ROTECTION 


World of Tomorrow 


- 
ae 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA — THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TEL- 
The wonders of television are unfolded in the EGRAPH COMPANY made use of 125,192 feet 
modern building that houses this exhibit. In its of SHEETROCK and 17,056 feet of GYPLAP in 
construction were used 51,615 feet of SHEET- their exhibit which, among other things houses 
ROCK, wallboard, and 6,352 feet of GYPLAP. the Voder, a machine producing synthetic speech. 


SCHAEFER BREWING COMPANY — Here 
in this beautiful exhibit you'll be able to rest and 
relax midst surroundings both beautiful and fire- 
safe—made possible through the use of 16,128 
feet of SHEETROCK and 5,000 feet of GYPLAP 





THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COM.- FORD MOTOR COMPAN Y—Featured here E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS—In this ex- 
PANY presents hazardous car races—in a build- 


is the world’s largest animated mural, breathtak- hibit, guarded against fire with 60,646 feet of 
ing in which fire hazards have been minimized ing with its spinning gears and plunging pistons. SHEETROCK and 20,320 feet of GYPLAP, 
by the use of 23,392 feet of SHEETROCK and Used in this gigantic exhibit were 109,904 feet you'll see a spectacular demonstration of modern 
40,304 feet of GYPLAP in its construction. of SHEETROCK— 165,568 feet of GYPLAP. chemistry—a marionette show on five stages. 


SHEETROCK J 


The FIREPROOF Wallboard 
PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 











FORD MOTOR COMPANY EXHIBIT—A hundred animated puppets, gathering and preparing materials, revolve 09 
a huge turntable to show the cycle of production which ends in the Ford automobile. 58,620 feet of ACOUSTONE*—2,‘ 30 
feet of PERFATONE*—help make the exhibit a pleasant place in which to linger and enhance the pleasure of the sh w: 








iNOISE REDUCTION 
for The World of Tomorrow” 


Tomorrow's world will be a quieter world—free from nerve- Fair has made such extensive study and use of acoustical correc. 


shattering noise—from the disturbance of uncontrolled sound. tion. And it's only natural that Acoustone—combining scientific 
That's the hopeful message which Acoustone—mineral acoustical sound control with outstanding beauty and fhreproofing qualities 
tile—delivers at the New York World’s Fair. No other World's — should have been the Fair's No. 1 choice in acoustical materials, 


WORLD’S FAIR BUILDINGS “QUIETED” WITH ACOUSTONE 


Administration Bldg.— American Tobacco Co. Bldg.— Ballantine Bldg.-- Chrysler Bldg. — Communications Bldg. — Distilled Spirits Bldg. — Eastman Kodak Bide 
—N. Y. City Exhibition Bldg.—Food Bldg.—Ford Bldg.—Gas Industries Bldg. —The Heinz Dome—International Business Machines Exhibit—Italian Blde.—< 
Petroleum Industry Bldg.— RCA Bldg.—The Home Furnishings Bldg. —Theatre & Concert Hall — U. S. Gov't Bldg.~—U. S. Steel Bldg. —E. 1. du Pont de Nemours. 


| i | . ™s 
AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY —No step PETROLEUM INDUSTRY EXHIBITION— DISTILLED SPIRITS EXHIBIT, INC. — Color- 
in the production of tobacco is left in doubt by this Petroleum at work is the theme of this exhibit. ful models that demonstrate distilling processes— 
exhibit. And there’s no doubt, either, of the value of Scientific sound control is at work here also— comprehensive murals and dioramas—are high- 
effective noise quieting—for 6,290 feet of ACOU- with 4,050 feetof ACOUSTONE and 3,784 feet of lights of this exhibit. Highlighted, too, is ACOU- 
STONE help make this exhibit even more attractive. USG Perforated Hardboard and PERFATONE. STONE—covering a total area of 6,645 square feet. 


. 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES UNITED STATES STEEL SUBSIDIARIES— UNITED STATES FEDERAL BUILDING-Its sym- 
EXHIBIT—Business today needs quiet—for higher Here are amazing displays of steel consumption bolism—the progressof Americafromthe 1 3original 
Produ tion and efficiency. 4,580 square feet of and processes of steel manufacture. Steel’s pro- states to the present. Progress in sound control— 
ACOUSTONE are an appropriate accompaniment gressive outlook is evidenced by the fact that 681 exemplified by 6,500 square feet of ACOUSTONE 
to the many machines displayed in this exhibit. feet of ACOUSTONE are used in the building. —helps create just the proper atmosphere of dignity. 


ACOUSTONE 


ACOUSTICAL MINERAL TILE, OUTSTANDING IN BEAUTY, HIGH IN EFFICIENCY 
PRODUCT OF UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


tered Trade-Marks _ 














Fk RIE BOSS AME EE TE, CASI 


585 Westinghouse underwater Twin 
Projectors paint the cascading waters 
of the Lagoon of Nations. Each unit 
Combines incandescent and mercury 


lighting for the colorful, changing 
lighting effects. 


WORLD’S FAIR DEMANDS NEW USES FOR LIGHTING 


Lighting units to create startling illusions...to make each 
structure appear as a source of light . . . to create spectacular 
effects surpassing all previous attempts! 

To achieve these rigid Fair requirements, Westinghouse 
developed a wide variety of new lighting units. . . the results 
of which are seen in the numerous spectacular illumination 
effects that complement the design and construction of the 
ultramodern structures and spectacles. 








Westinghouse built the units 
required for the unusual 
lighting of the Perisphere. 
Incandescent fresnal lens 
projectors, as illustrated, 
were used in combination 
with multiple projectors, each 
using nine short-arc mercury 
lamps. 





WUSTINGHOwSL 
ELECTRIC 























WESTINGHOUSE RESEARCH PROVIDES THE EQUIPMENT 


Back of these laboratory and engineering triumphs is a wealth 
of experience and ability that has made Westinghouse pre- 
eminent in every phase of lighting. It is this ability to do the 
unexpected that gives to Westinghouse equipment for com- 
mercial, industrial, highway and street, flood and aviation 
lighting a reputation for quality that is always associated with 
the Westinghouse trade-mark. Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Edgewater Park, Cleveland. 








Special Westinghouse flush 
ceiling-mounted lighting 
units, with fresnal lens, were 
standardized by the Fair for 
all buildings. These units, 
illustrated on the right, give 
a colored effect when 
viewed from an angle, while 
plenty of white light is actu- 
ally provided below. 


Supplies the ANSWERS 
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Searchlights to utilize the 1,000-watt water 
cooled capillary mercury lamp were pro 
vided by Westinghouse to accomplish the 
spectacular canopy.of light over the Court 
of Peace 
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LONG ISLAND RAILROAD TERMINAL. Built esp: ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. This important building FRANK BUCK‘’S ZOO. The fact that |} 
cially to serve the New York World’s Fair. houses all the administrative ofhces of the large organiza ises U-S-S Cyclone Fence exclusive 
Visitors arrive here tet nutes after leaving tion which directs the New York World’s Fair. Here again ing his amazing collection of anin 
Manhattan. U-S>S steels are extensively used in the subsidiaries of | nited States Steel Corporation supplied — proof of the strength and quality of t 
this building and its approaches. 


Steels in great variety and quantity. property protection tence 





| TWO GREAT FAIRS SHOW HOw 
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TRANSPORTATION BUILDING. A large and beautiful structure | 


housing 


the Railroad exhibit, one of the most interesting at the New York Fair 
A wide variety of U-S-S 








steels was used in its construction. 
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PERISPHERE, HELICLINE AND TRYLON. These three structures, involving many FOOD BUILDING. One of the many large and interesting buildi 
unique construction problems, were completely fabricated and erected by American the main exhibit area of the New York World’s Fair. This is just « 
| Bridge Company. The illustration shows the tubular steel columns which support the more than 85 structures in which U-S-S played an importan 





the Helicline. They were manufactured by National Tube Company. in furnishing a great quantity and variety of steels. 
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COSMETICS BUILDING. An unusual and interest- 
t exhibit building that iS attract 
\ variety of | 

ynstruction., 


~ 


-S:S steels was 


CYCLONE FENCE. * es of Y-foot high Cy 


Link Fence are in Use ft cl me a t t roper 


exhibits at the New York World's Fair. Cy 


Company not only produced the fence and gates | 


nished con plete erection service 
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THE complete freedom allowed in 
| designing the World’s Fair build- 
is resulted in bold interpretations of 

“World of Tomorrow” which pre- 
sented unique problems. Their solution 
revealed architectural possibilities in the 
ise of modern steels fully as significant 
as those concerned with engineering. So 
irchitects and engineers worked un- 


“ 


cause of the versatility of steel. 


WORLD OF TOMORROW 


States Steel subsidiaries participat d 
extensively in the steel requirements of 
many other structures equally distine- 
tive as to design, and symbolic of the 
exhibits which they house. 

More than 23,000 tons of U-S-S 
steels in myriad forms entered into the 
building of the New York World’s Fait 


alone from wire rope to tubular 


that the Subsidiaries of United States 





AVIATION BUILDING. | 














MARINE BUILDING. 
DY Two huge nip s 


that 8 attracting 


“4 one ) he no } 
hampe red, confident that the structures products, from plain sheets to steel or . ‘ a t ; 
: . e ° ° . a wide aricty of stee 
created by their imaginations would — murals, from girders to sheet steel pil- bers to wire and | re supplied by | 
arise satisfactorily and more easily be- ing. This participation is ample proof States Steel subsidiaries 


































In addition to the famed Theme Cen- 
ter Group at New York, American 
Bridge Company, Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corporation and other United 


Steel keep abreast of architectural prog- 
ress and are fully qualified and ready 


to assist architects, engineers and build- 


ers solve their problems of the future. 


ra EXHIBIT AT TREASURE ISLAND. \¢ thy 


olden Gate Internatx i t 1, United 

yaarneny theory Hh an interesting exhibit it! ! n 

pace devoted to steel research and development 

But, perhaps the most mmpre e United tate 

Steel exhibit is the San Frar o-(aktlar Bay 

Bridge which all must see who visit the exposi- 

—<—- - on It is the “last word in | ‘ 

UNITED STATES STEEL BUILDING. The building “inside out”—an an- miles long between termina fabricate f 











isua icture with an exterior framework, and covered with gleam- U-S:S steel by American Br ( f 
ng U-S-S Stainless Steel. The building was fabricated and erected Columbia Steel Company, genera tractor 
\merican Bridge Company. In this, as in many other World’s Fair oth United States Stee 


; s, the variety of U-S-S products is amazing—structural 
a memb«rs and stainless steels from Carnegie-IIlinois Stee! Corporation, 
ele | and other wire from American Steel & Wire Company, 
railing and flagpoles from National Tube Company, portland 
trom Universal Atlas Cement Co.—to mention a few. 










AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 

Pittsburgh 

CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh and Chicago 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 


Son Francisco 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 

Waukegan, Ill. Pittsburgh | 
’ SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. COMPANY 

Chicago Birmingham ' 

UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 

New York 


Roanoke, Va. 


























AS THE FUEL 
OF TOMORROW 


FIFTY MILLION VISITORS to the great 
New York World's Fair will find gas 
lighting the boulevards and illumi- 
nating the spectacles. They will find 
gas designated as the fuel for cook- 
ing, water heating, house and space 
heating in the structures operated 
by exhibitors, by the Fair Corpora- 
tion . . . and in all buildings that 
will remain permanently. Gas fuel 
will predominate! Two million cubic 
feet per day is a conservative esti- 


mate of volume. 


Millions will throng the $750,000 
Gas Industries Building . . . its 
“Court of Flame” ringed by towering 
pylons, scientific displays, exhibition 
hall for industrial, commercial and 
household appliances, the “All-Gas 


Home,” and a spacious auditorium. 
. . . George Rector, world-famous 
restaurateur and the official host, 
will do his genial best toward fur- 


ther popularizing gas use. 


1939 bows to Gas progress and 
versatility . . . prophetic of a five 
billion dollar industry's vast future 


growth. 


American Meter Company, like other 
makers of essential Gas Industry 
equipment, is enthusiastically in- 
terested in the tremendous nation- 
wide sales momentum which this 
purposeful exposition will exert on 
modern gas merchandising ... sub- 
stantial new business of which all 
members of the Industry will be alert 


to take full advantage. 


Published in the interest of American Gas Association activities 


by American Meter Company, Incorporated 




















GAS KEEPS HOUSE 
IN THE HOMES OF TOMORROW! 


No wonder gas is the standard a 











fuel in many of tomorrow's homes XY } 
exhibited at the New York World's 
Fair 1939. Architects and builders 
in search of the ultimate in better 
living have already proved mod- 
ern gas appliances most adaptable 
to their plans. 

If you want good ideas about 
tomorrow's most livable, salable 
homes, just compare the latest 
gas ranges, refrigerators, water 
heaters, and air-conditioning units 


HOUSE No. 1 WF 1939 
TOWN OF TOMGEE® 
Architect: Henry $ 


DUSEKEEPING HOME 
jew York World's Fair 


Dwight James Baum with all others! Notice their hand- -e 
some, compact designs. The sim- ae 
ple, functional construction. The & 


amazing automatic efficiency! <a 

Then compare the cost! First 
cost, installation cost, and operat- 
ing cost! See how you can use 
tomorrow’s fuel to give your cli- 
ents more house for the money 
today! 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
° 


STILL TIME TO ENTER $10,000 ALL 
GAS HOME BUILDING COMPETITION 
.6 © N.Y.W.F. 1939 


OF TOMORROW All types of homes, new or modern- 
; ized, are eligible for big prizes. Simple 

Architects: Week « sire 

pore & Woodbridge spemenes your while. 


HOUSE No. 15 CEP 1999 
TOWN OF TOMG 
Architects: 

Godwin, Thompson & 


— ———— ——_ "MAIL ENTRY COUPON NOW!- — ———- 


Competition Director 
American Gas Association, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


Last Name 


Please Print 


0 Ea en ae eee re ee See Re ERE City 


I wish to enter A.G.A. Builders’ Competition. I am a builder [5 


Note: Architects may enter homes in this contest with 
the written permission of the builder. Architect [J 


a | 


Kindly forward complete details. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 











PRODUCTS OF [afta s 


NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 










tg ag of General Bronze 
may be seen at many points 
in the New York W orld’s Fair. 

Architectural and ornamental 
metal work, windows, doors and 
statuary—in Bronze, Aluminum 
and Stainless Steel. 

Pictured are a few of the build- 
ings in which metal work by 
General Bronze is featured. 

For non-ferrous metal fabrica- 
tion of any type, we invite your 
inquiries. Our catalogs are filed 
in Sweet’s. 


AUSTRALIA 


GENERAL BRONZE 
CORPORATION 


34-19 TENTH STREET LONG ISLAND CITY, NY. 


NEW YORK CITY SALES ROOMS SUITE 1702, 101 PARK AVENUE 


FABRICATORS IN BRONZE - ALUMINUM - STAINLESS STEEL - NICKEL SILVER 
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SAVE MONEY ON 
BUILDING PAPER 

















IN EITHER CASE, OF COURSE NOT! We have it—from an 


authoritative source—that a mainspring in a $100 watch would cost the watchmaker 
no more than $1.50. To save money, one could be put in for less than $1.50 — for 








example, $1.25. We know — from our own experience — that Sisalkraft can be put 
over all sheathing and under roofs of an average $5000 home for about $25. Ordinary 
building paper, for the same home, would cost about $15. 


It is possible, of course, to buy a cheaper mainspring just as it is possible to buy 
cheaper building paper . . . But, in view of the importance of both over the long haul— 
and the tremendous value of both to the finished product—and the insignificant cost 
of both compared to the whole—common sense dictates that only the best be specified. 


The SISALKRAFT Co., 205 W. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO, ILL. re 
NEW YORK ° ° ° SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Eastman Kodak Building, at the New York Fair, The famed Perisphere, Trylon, and Helicline are pared 
has floors of Armatrong’s Linoleum and Monocork with Armstrong's sure-tread, long-wearing Monocork. 
| 


The United States Federal Building, at the New 


Fair, has a comfortable floor of Armstrong's Cork 














FLOORS BOTH FAIRS 


OVER 250 LEADING EXHIBITORS USE [ 
ARMSTRONG BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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The Bank of America Building, at San Francisco, has Economy is the key-note of the Armstrong’s Asphalt Believe it or not, the mural in the Italian Building, on 
a dignified and durable floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum, Tile floor in the Argentina Building, San Francisco. Treasure Island, is made of Armstrong’s Inlaid Linoleum. 


LINOLEUM + MONOCORK + ASPHALT TILE + CORK TILE + RUBBER TILE + LINOTILE (Oil-Bonded) 
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Temple of Religion 


DS BUILDINGS ARE 
RU-BER-OID—ROOFED 
... at the New York World’s Fair 


In Paris—in Wembley —at Philadelphia’s Sesqui-centennial —at 
Chicago’s Century of Progress and now at the New York World's 
Fair—RU-BER-OID Roofing Products have been selected by leading 


architects, engineers and contractors. 


{nd here are the reasons: Most Fair buildings differ in style of 
architecture. These styles require different types of roofs—different 
textures, colors, weights. Some buildings require Built-up Roofs, or 
\sbestos-cement Corrugated Sheets. Others demand the beauty of 
\sbestos-cement Shingles or Asphalt Shingles. Still others—the 
utility of Mineral or Smooth-Surfaced Roll Roofing. 


Whatever the problem, whatever the condition imposed, there is a 
RU-BER-OID Roofing Product to meet the need—a RU-BER-OID Roof 
for every purse and purpose — one that is attractive —one that sue- 
cessfully fights both fire and weather. 


The New York World’s Fair buildings are protected with more than 
half a million square feet of RU-BER-OID Roofs. This is another trib- 
ule to Ruberoid quality, to Ruberoid Roofing values, and to the 
completeness of the Ruberoid line. 

I 


you are not familiar with Ruberoid’s line of Roofing and Build- 
il 


Products. we urge you to refer to Sweet's or write for Catalog 639. 


The RUBEROID Co., Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Ave.. New York, N.Y. 














RU-BER-OID 
ARCHITECTURAL 
PRODUCTS 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 

ASBESTOS SIDINGS 

ASPHALT ‘SHINGLES 
BUILT-UP ROOFS 


ASBESTOS-CEMENT 
CORRUGATED SHEETS 


ROOF INSULATION BOARD 
ROCK WOOL INSULATION 
ASBESTOS PIPE COVERINGS 


> 


WATERPROOF SHEATHINGS 


> 


NEWTILE 


RU-BER-OID 


ROOFING AND BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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WE BUILT THESE 


FRENCH PAVILION 


Architects 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY 
STANDARD BRANDS 
SWIFT & COMPANY 


REPUBLIC OF VENEZUELA 


Architects 
BORDEN COMPANY 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRIES 
DRAKES CAKES 

Architects 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Architects: 


AT THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 1939 


BUILDINGS 


Expert & Patout 
Dominique Berninger, Resident 


Skidmore & Owings 
John Moss, Associate 


Voorhees, Walker, Smith & Foley 


Walter Dorwin Teague, Designer 
Stowe Myers, Associate 
Eugene Gerbereaux, Architect 


JAMES STEWART & CO. 


CONTRACTORS 


NEW YORK 
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THERES A BAD LEAK IN 
THE ROOF OF THE FREIGHT 
TERMINAL AT 55 ST. 
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BIG DAMAGE BILL y 







LOOKS LIKE A 






























WED BETTER EXAMINE edie he \ JUST LOOKED UP THAT 
THE ROOF ON THE NORTH- ONDER woo ' 
SIDE FREIGHTHOUSE 100. == \ ONES FINE 47 marae premiera 
TWAS BUILT THE SAME EAR i \ é, TAR PITCH 































































WHY IS COALTAR PITCH 


BETTER ROOFING? 




















Gas, Air, and Water Valves. 
KOPPERS COMPANY - PITTSBURGH, PA. 









Pressure-treated Piling and Other Timber Products . . . Platework . . . Tanks... 


OTHER KOPPERS PRODUCTS: Koppers Waterproofing... Dampness Resisting Paints... 
Bituminous-base Paints ...Tarmac Road Tars for paving drives, parking areas, walks, etc. 


Pipe... 


ze -- — 





BECAUSE IT’S wor 
DAMAGED BY CONTINU- 
OUS OR INTERMITTENT 
CONTACT WITH WATER 
AND BECAUSE IT POS- 
SESSES THE PROPERTY OF 
COLD FLOW’ WHICH PER- 
MITS ANY SMALL SURFACE 


CRACKS TO HEAL AWD . 


SEAL THEMSELVES AUTO- 
MATICALLY. 





















































Val yis mining lead 
but that tells mea 
lot about PAINT 


ee, who’s ever worked with 
lead knows it’s a grand metal. 


If you could cover a house with lead, 
it would just about last forever. 


And it’s not far wrong to say that 
the next best thing to a metal coat- 
ing when it comes to protection, is 
white lead. 


Fact is, white lead is made from lead. 


You can’t use any other metal for 
making paint and get the same result. 


What I mean is, white lead paint 
gives a tough, elastic coat — a coat 
that never brittles up or flakes away. 


Don’t take my say-so. Ask any 
painter who’s been at his job long 
enough to time the life of white lead. 
Ask him what he’d paint his own 
house with. 


Any way you look at it, you're 
money ahead when you paint with 
white lead. 

a a « 


You'll learn a lot of helpful facts about 
paint if you read, “What to expect 
from White Lead Paint.’’ Write for your 
copy today. 


LEAD INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A good painter is always a good investment. 
For example, pointing up open joints and 
cracks on wood trim—filling them properly 
with white lead putty so they will stay 
watertight —is one of the dozens ot things 
that a real painter knows how to do. 































KELLEY GOES TO THE WORLD'S 
FAIR IN A BIG WAY 


Over one hundred of the buildings in The New 
York World’s Fair of 1939 have used the build- 
ing materials that we distribute. Architects and 
contractors have both found through years of 
experience that our reputation for quality and 
service is their assurance of good construction 
without costly delays. 


Old Newark Plaster and Kelley Cork- 
Gypsum Wallboard were used in great 
quantities in the magnificent Russian 
Building. Photo by Mary-Nelle Griffith, 

































KELLEY CORK-GYPSUM WALLBOARD-—the 
use of cork in wallboard is an exclusive Kelley 
feature. Careful research proved that the use of 
resilient, light, moisture-resisting cork was the 
best way to overcome brittleness and fragile edges. 
Millions of feet of Kelley Board have been used 
in the World’s Fair buildings — and in countless 
other places where strong, easily worked board 
is needed, 


Both Kelley Cork-Gypsum Wallboard and Sheathing 
were used in the construction of the U. S. Government 
Building. Photo by Gottscho. 


KELLEY CORK-GYPSUM SHEATHING— 
here is the really modern, light weight, fire- 
proof sheathing. The cork in it gives a degree 
of insulation, and adds resiliency without sac- 
rifice of strength. It makes tight, rigid walls 
that protect against condensation and mois- 
ture accumulation. It can’t warp, buckle or 
shrink, is free of knotholes and knots. 
Approved by the World’s Fair, it has been 
used in scores of the buildings. 


OLD NEWARK PLASTER-the interiors of 
the Ford, General Motors, French and many 
other buildings are finished with Old Newark 
Plaster of Paris. Old Newark has been the 
standard of quality since 1818—for a hundred 
and eleven years, architects and contractors 
have relied on Old Newark Plaster and on the 
service that assures them deliveries that keep 
the job moving along. 


CALVIN TOMKINS COMPANY 


50 Church Street, New York COrtiand 7-6196 


KELLEY <;;::;. WALLBOARD & SHEATHING * OLD NEWARK PLASTER 
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The charm of the Japanese Building has made it one of the features. Here 
too, both our sheathing and wallboard were used. Photo by Kidder Smith. 











HE PITCH in Barrett Specification 

Roofs has a right to be called the 
world’s greatest built-up roofing compound. 
Like a duck it actually thrives on water. Con- 
ditions which cause the failure of many 
roofs, merely demonstrate the superior 
weather protection of a Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roof. 

Each Barrett Specification Roof is con- 
structed in strict accordance with the time- 
tested Barrett Specifications, developed dur- 
ing 85 years of successful roofing experi- 
ence. The Barrett Approved Roofers who 
apply them are chosen by The Barrett 
Company for their outstanding ability and 
business integrity. 

The combination of proved materials 
and proved application technique results in 
an i a -gree of Certainty in roof per- 
formance—roofs bonded for 20 years and 
built to outlive their bonds by decades. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
2800 So. Sacramento Avenue Birmingham 
Chicago, Illinois Alabama 


In Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd., Montreal, Que 





The nearest Barrett 
Approved Roofer may 
be found in the Classified 
Telephone Directory 
under “Roofers.” 


*Trade-Mark of The Barrett Company 
Reg. | S. Pat. Of 


AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF COAL-TAR PRODUCTS + ROOFINGS + TARVIA + CHEMICALS 
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ANOTHER PAGE 
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Assures a Good Bond 


After all is said and done, the first 
function of a mortar is to form a good, 
tight bond with the brick. Upon this char- 
acteristic depend both the strength and the 
water-tightness of the wall. (See pages 4 and 
9.) * A good bond is particularly important 
in securing water-tight walls, because most 
cases of leakage are caused by the passage 
of water between the brick and the mortar. 

Brixment mortar assures a good, strong, 
thorough bond because: (1) Its great plasticity 
permits a more complete bedding of the 


brick, and an increased area of contact 





between the brick and mortar. (See page 5.) % 

(2) Its high water-retaining capacity 
keeps the brick from sucking the water out 
of the mortar too fast. and prevents the 
mortar from congealing and shrinking away 
from the brick. (See page 6.)* 

(3) It hardens slowly enough to permit 
deeper penetration and more thorough key- 
ing into the pores of the brick. 

Because of these characteristic s, Brixment 
mortar makes a better bond. Isu’t this what 
you want in your brickwork? 


K See further details in the Brixment Handbook. 
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LL bee TERS 


LOW COST HOUSE (April issue) 


Forum 


... tis probable that the single house, 
occupant owned, makes for the best life, 


and it is also probable that a whole lot 
of two-story individual houses on small 
lots. however uniform and. well-designed, 
will still be jumpy and hence ugly. If, 
as your analysis seems to indicate, the 
one-story house is the cheapest, I think 
emphasis might be placed on it and on 
some uniform method of prefabricated 
design which would tend to orderly devel- 
opment, 

In detail, IT think nearly all the houses 
show too many partitions, resulting in 
waste of money and diminution of that 
already diminishing article, a sense of 
space. These partitions also make for lack 
of flexibility. If I might venture one 
would-be constructive suggestion, it would 
be that the living room, dining room, 
kitchen, and utility storage room all be 
thrown into one open space, and in each 
house a movable screen of extensible 
length, about six feet high, be provided 
for, if not actually provided. This might 
be held up by hand screws set’ on 
L-shaped clamps at the bottom of the 
screen, spaced ready to fit into sleepers 
built into the floor at regular intervals. 
This has the advantage of providing for 
whatever amount of storage the people 
may want, a condition which no designer 
can foresee; it also screens as much of the 
kitchen equipment as the snobbishness of 
the individual demands; it permits the 
use of some portion of the space for extra 
sleeping if a time comes when that is 
necessary but when the pocket book does 
not permit an extra room. 


KENNETH Day 
Philade Iphia, Pa. 


Forum: 

I was especially interested in your 
treatment of the land cost and_ utilities 
situation as this seems to be one of the 
problems in most cities of locating the low 
cost homes within reach of employment, 
schools, and other necessities of life at 
reasonable transportation costs. Any ex- 
perienced developer of land knows that 
regardless of the cost of a home it requires 
practically the same services as to power 
and light, gas, water mains, and sewerage, 
and this problem is one that governs con- 
siderably whether or not a developer of 
land opens up a new tract of low cost 
housing or attempts to buy large tract: 
of distressed property where these utilities 
have already been established. . . . 

HvuGu Reussecy 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Forum: 

... 1 feel that you are making a very 
valuable contribution to this important 
problem of low cost housing. Your statis- 
tical data concerning volume, cost, plans 
and financing are very constructive and 
helpful. 

I am so impressed with the importance 
of low cost housing that I am tempted to 
suggest it may perhaps be more properly 
said that it is the “Nation’s No. 1 Prob- 
lem” instead of the South being the Na- 
tion’s No. 1 Problem. I might also add 
that, in my humble opinion, the South 
might better be referred to as “The Na- 
tion’s No. 1 Opportunity.” 

Rosert Jeaison, Jr. 

Birmingham, Ala. 


Forum: 

I think the April Forum: is one of the 
finest pieces of work you have done to 
date. 


W. Burke Haron 
Neu York, N. r. 


Forum: 

... It is an excellent number and will 
prove extremely valuable to our firm and 
any others who might be called upon to 
develop low cost housing projects. The 
data are most complete 
presentation of the subject. 

Rosert O. Derrick 


. a very clear 


De troit, Mieh. 


Forum: 

We have carefully checked your 
cost data as presented and find in every 
instance that yours is the only publica- 
tion that has given any honest figures on 
the cost of building homes throughout 
the various sections of the U. S. May we 
compliment you on your integrity in 
bringing out the actual figures, as most 
magazines have given the public the im- 
pression that a house can be built for 
about one-half of what it really costs. ... 


R. H. GrunspaumM 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Forum: 

I do not recollect any magazine 
article that has coupled such painstaking 
research with such broad conclusions. I 
speak particularly about the fact that in- 
stead of keeping the microscope on only 
the one problem of cutting initial costs, 
you have also included upkeep costs. It is 
a vital problem in successful low cost 
housing, and you have emphasized it 
splendidly. 

Warton Cray, Secretary 
National Mineral Wool Assn. 
New York City 


Forum: 

. One of the finest services 
rendered the building industry 
general public. 


ane 


As you know, it has been the effo 
provide housing for this low income ¢ 
that has been responsible for many ri 
lumber dealers selling the consumer from 
stock plans instead of employing an archi- 
tect. Most lumber yards much prefer to 
work in cooperation with the architect 
and IT know that the April presentation 
in your magazine will be of great aid to 
an inestimable number of them. 


H. B. ANperson 
Nenia, Ohio 


Forum: 

\s a man who has spent some of the 
most puzzled years of his life studying 
the Small House problem, may I say 
that I think the April number of Tue 
Forum will probably take its place as the 
most valuable contribution to an exact 
statement of the problem yet made. 

There is one angle to the problem that 
has been interesting me. All the biologists 
—Dr. Raymond Pearl, for instance—have 
been pointing out that the population in 
America is growing steadily more adult; 
the falling birth rate has already cut 
down by more than a million the number 
of children in kindergarten in this coun- 
try. A steadily larger proportion of the 
population is middle aged. I think in a 
few years this will begin to exert an in- 
fluence on the building picture that may 
be important. It will serve to release, for 
one thing, the demand that houses must 
be near schools; it will probably stimulate 
semi-rural building at the expense of 
building in the cities. 

Congratulations again for doing so 
splendidly a job that needed doing. This 
sort of research is what the profession 
can readily get some juice out of. 

Rocer ALLEN 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Forum: 

I was greatly impressed with the 
decided advance in small house planning 
that has been made in the last five or six 
years, and I was also surprised to see so 
many attractive designs which the authors 
claim were built for $4,000 including land. 

Of a special interest to me, was thie 
section Plan and Design, showing the case 
studies. My only criticism is that some 
of the architects have lost sight of ele- 
ments of simplicity which give charm to 
their plan and exterior. . 

Samvuet E. Hoses 

Wilmington, Del. 


(Continued on page 102) 


























PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Quality Preducts Since 1866 


Canadian Plant: WINDSOR, ONTARIO DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Nairn Wall Linoleum completes the modern scheme of this 
bath in “Homewood” — the All-Gas Good. Housekeeping 
Home at the New York World’s Fair. Another big feature 
—the Personal-ized* Floor of Nairn Sealex Linoleum. 


# Trademark Registered, U.S. Pat. Off. by Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 





a walls for a model bath- 
room! Nairn Wall Linoleum. 
the most modern of all wall treat- 
ments. was a logical choice here. 
The rich marbleized designs and 
delicate pastels in Nairn Wall Lin- 
oleum permit a wide variety of 
smart decorative effects. And the 
practical advantages! A_ perfectly 
smooth, sanitary surface —crack- 
proof, fade-proof, washable—which 
eliminates refinishing expense. 
Progressive architects and build- 
ers everywhere are finding that 
homes finished with Nairn Wall 
Linoleum sell more quickly, rent 
more easily. If you don’t have com- 
plete data on this wall of tomorrow, 
write us for A. IL. A. folders now. 
Installed by authorized contrac- 
tors. Nairn Wall Linoleum installa- 
tions are fully guaranteed. 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
KEARNY, N. J. 





IN WIRING 
SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR EVERY TYPE 
OF BUILDING 

















MULTI-BREAKERS 


@ More and more architects are learning, 
from actual experience, that the Square D 
Multi-breakeR is an outstanding asset to 
the houses and buildings they design. 
lt provides modern protection and con- 
venience which appeal to all clients — 
whether they are building a small cot- 


tage, a large home, an apartment or of- 


fice building or an industrial plant. 


The Square D Multi-breakeR, in its 
many forms or combinations, provides 
circuit breaker protection at surprisingly 
low cost. It can be used as service equip- 
ment or for load center distribution. It 
provides branch circuit switching. 

Your electrical contractor has the com- 
plete story—or write for Bulletin 543-B. 


CALL IN A SQUARE D MAN 


@ For the cottage or for addi- 
tion of range or water heater. 
@ For the medium-sized home. 
Type M, one or twe circuits. Service center up to six cir- 
cuits; load center up to eight. 





@ Multi-breakeR Load Center. 
Branch circuit protection and 
switching up to sixteen circuits. 








® Multi-breakeR Panelboard 
Narrow-Column Type for in- 
dustrial installations. 


® Multi-breakeR Panelboard 
up to forty circuits. 





SQUARE JT] COMPANY 


DETROIT- MILWAUKEE -LOS ANGELES 


INR rs) 























In MAJOR BUILDINGS OF 








THE Symbol OF THE SAN FRANCISCO FAIR 
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MODERN AIR CONDITIONING CONTROL 


It Stands for Dependability, 
Precision and Ability ts Meet all Requirements 


HE NEW YORK FAIR has its Trylon and 

Perisphere. The San Francisco Fair has its 
Tower of the Sun. Automatic Heating and Air 
Conditioning, too, has its symbol—M-H, which 
stands for dependability, precision and ability to 
meet all requirements. It represents the finest in 
automatic temperature control equipment. 


It is significant that heating, ventilating and air 
conditioning equipment in major buildings at both 
fairs is controlled by Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
assuring the comfort of millions of visitors. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell automatic controls will 
produce any heating, ventilating or cooling con- 


trol sequence required in any building. Within 
the limits of the equipment, M-H controls com- 
pensate for even the widest fluctuations in both 
indoor requirements and outdoor conditions. They 
provide the utmost in comfort with minimum 
operating expense. 


From coast to coast, not only at the Fairs but 
in all types and sizes of buildings, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell is the Symbol of Automatic Heating 
and Air Conditioning. Your clients expect this 
Symbol. Why not take advantage of its wide ac- 
ceptance? Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
2740 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch and distributing offices in all principal cities 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONESWELL 


Brown Industrial 


Instruments 
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See these exhibits of Marlite 
on your visit to the World's Fair 


VE 


Marlite in Living Room of the Masonite Home: 
Shows how elegance and livability can be im- 
parted to the modern living room by rich, restful 
walls of flush panelled Rift Oak Marlite wood- 
veneers. Marlite will endow the foyers, lobbies, 
dining rooms, and executive offices you design 
with added refinement and individuality. 





“The House of Jewels” — illustration reveals the 
ornate magnitude of this fabulous display and 
shows the extent to which Marlite is used in its 
construction. It was designed by H. Wolseley 
Spicer, M. I. A., eminent architect of Johannesburg, 
V South Africa, assisted by J. Gordon Carr, prominent 
New York architect. 





‘n Union News Stands throughout the World's Fair 
Mar 2 is utilized in a way that shows its adapt- 
Gduity and suitability for beauty shops, dairies, 
grocery stores, and other establishments where 
“eauty and utility must be combined with spotless 
clea iness. Marlite is a “silent salesman” par ex- 
cellence in any environment where attractiveness 
and distinctiveness are vital. Designer, C. A. Schutz. 


Bring the Environments of Tomorrow into the World of Today 
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Fiat Shower Exhibit: M. P. Spalding, Architect. The 
use of Marlite in this exhibit shows the complete 
suitability of Marlite for modern bathroom installa 
tions. The novel treatment of the exhibit with Marlite 
in glistening White and Royal Blue suggests how 
Marlite can be utilized to create unusual display ef 
fects. Over 100 colors and patterns to choose from 


ARLITE removes restrictions on creative 

talent—gives you unlimited scope for cre- 

ating beautiful interiors in all types of 
buildings—in homes, stores, office buildings, 
apartments, hotels, etc. So amazingly flexible and 
adaptable that you will see it in numerous home 
and commercial exhibits at the World's Fair. It 
comes in wall-size panels that carpenters easily 
cut to size—virtually enabling you to move Mar- 
lite interiors right from your drawing board into 
any type of installation. Marlite can be applied 
to any wall surface, new or old, curved or flat. 
And it can be installed in hours—not days—with- 
out the muss and fuss incident to remodeling 
with less adaptable materials. 


What's more, Marlite requires little or no upkeep 
expense—a damp cloth keeps its glass-smooth 


_ surface sparklingly new and clean. Write for 


inspiring book of beautiful Marlite interiors. 
Send for it today! 


MARSH WALL PRODUCTS, INC. - 61 Marsh Place, Dover, Ohio 









See the colorful miniature Marlite bathroom, kitchen, and recreation room in the Marlite Exhibit 
Building Materials Building, New York World's Fair. Designer, Mark Seibert. 
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The Marlite Bathroom in the Electrified Farm 


Home: Your clients will be quick to appreciate 
the practical advantages of Marlite in the bath 
room as well as its colorful beauty. Wall size 
panels are easily installed without fuss or muss 
Over 100 colors and patterns permits you and 
your clients unlimifed scope in aftainin new 
treatments in kitchens, recreation rooms, dens, et 
e 


FOR CREATING BEAUTIFUL INTERIORS 


Wall-size Panels in lustrous 
& s colors, Tile-Patterns, Marble-Pat 
f SS terns and Marlite Wood-Veneer 


lind ty | Panels with Fiberboard Base. 
“SJ from 
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BATH ROOM 


- CABINETS 


MIAMI—pioneer and style leader since the advent 
of steel bathroom cabinets, almost two decades 
ago—now reflects the art and architecture of New 
York's “The World of Tomorrow”. 


In these, and other World's Fair buildings, MIAMI 
Cabinets, Mirrors and Accessories were selected to 
harmonize with the ultra-modern settings. 








The unusual variety and completeness of the 
MIAMI Line provides the Architect with the widest 
range of combinations and ensembles. Over 140 
models—many of them exclusive designs. 


See the MIAMI Catalog in Sweet's, No. 98, Section 
27, or write for it. Address Dept. J. 

AT LEFT, TOP TO BOTTOM: 

New York World’s Fair Building of the Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New York, Inc.... 


White Owl Exhibit Building of General Cigar Co., 
Inc., at New York World’s Fair, 1939.... 


The Polish Pavilion, New York World’s Fair, 1939. 
MIAMI CABINET DIVISION 


The Philip Carey Company 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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MIAMI Ensemble, including Cabinet with Tubular Lights, Side Cabinets: Towel 
Supply Cabinet, Recessed Tumbler Holder, Recessed Soap Dish, Mirror Lined Re- 
cessed Shelf and Towel Bars. 
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IT’S ALWAYS FAIR WEATHER 





FOR 


In the salt air and under the hot sun of Florida and 
the Gulf Coast—in the far North, with its sleet, snow 
and sub-zero cold—in the great industrial centers— 
wherever the location and whatever the climatic con- 


ditions ... there you will find Carey Bonded Roofs 
giving trouble-free and economical protection. 





The reason for this uniformly dependable perform- 
ance lies in the fact that all Carey Bonded Roofs are 
engineered to the conditions prevailing in the locality 
and in the building itself. Carey engineers study 
every roof problem individually—then build the roof 
to meet the requirements. This is why Carey Roofs 
last years longer—cost less per year. 


Carey Bonded Roofs are guaranteed to deliver 10, 15, or 20 years 
of repair-free service. It is a matter of record that most Carey Roofs 
far outlive the time-period covered by their guarantee. 


You can assure your clients of maximum roof service 


at minimum cost by specifying Carey Bonded Built- 
Up Roofs. See Catalog in Sweet's, or write Dept. 20 
for a copy. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY _ -. 


Dependable Products Since 1873 
Lockland ¢ CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Partial List of the 
New York World's 
Fair Buildings 
having Carey Roofs: 


The British Pavilion 
The French Pavilion 
The Aviation Building 
Contemporary Arts Build- 
ing 
Swiss Building 
Venezuelan Building 
Missouri State Building 
Shelter Pavilion 
Welfare Building 
Horticultural Building 





BUILT-UP ROOFS 
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e See the “Hand of Comfort’ 
® See the “Wall of Protection” 


& See the ‘‘Hall of Manufacturers” 


@ See the“ White Room” THE HAND OF COMFORT AND THE WALL OF PROTECTION 


then you will see why Anthracite IS the = cite’s 7 star advantages for home heating. 


fuel of tomorrow for the home of today See why modern equipment more than 


ever makes Anthracite the safe, convenient, 


NE of the most unique displays at 

' dependable fuel, with utmost economy, 
The New York World’s Fair is the ; . 

for the home of today or “the world of 


Exhibit of Pennsylvania Anthracite in The " , é 
tomorrow.” Anthracite Industries, Inc., 


Home Building Center. It is as modern as ee P 
5 Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


tomorrow and rightly so, for Anthracite is 


the most modern of all home heating fuels. 


In this impressive Exhibit, new materials, Cp, 
‘ ; : yams 
new ways of lighting, of display—tell a most (unm TA \ THRACITE 
interesting and convincing story of Anthra- (HARD COAL) 
THE ONLY J STAR FUEL 


) rer r : 
AUTOMATIC ANTHRACITE /TOKER/ 
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THE HALL OF MANUFACTURERS 

































































THE 
WORLD OF TOMORROW 


is simply the cumulative result of the think- 

ing, the planning and the doing of the world 
today ... The structures we build today must be 
erected on proper foundations in order to endure for 
the world of tomorrow...Forty years of cum . 
experience is back of the RAYMOND CONCE 

PILES used under the PERMANENT Structures: 

the WORLD of TOMORROW — the s 


which will remain after “The Fair” is « 


RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE CO, Ya © 


140 Cedar St., New York eS 
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HOUSE No.19—TOWN OF TOMORROW. Equipped with Sealair Windows, both double- J / N ‘ 

















hung and casement. All-aluminum construction with putty glazing. Perry M. Duncan. Arch. 


% 


%& KAWNEER SEALAIR WINDOWS of 
all-aluminum or bronze construction are 
gaining wide acceptance for homes and 
buildings of all types — because of their 
many advantages. Putty or metal glaz- 
ing, openings up to 5’-0” x 9’-0", dou- 
ble-hung or casement. 

THEME CENTER. Aluminum Trim for Electric Stairway (longest 
rye: a aw es (et ee in world) from Trylon to Perisphere. Harrison & Fouilhoux, Arch. 


specifications, by craftsmen with long 
experience, and modern equipment. 


STORE FRONT CONSTRUCTION, with 
fully resilient sash and bars, is now 
supplemented by sturdy Porcelain En- 
amel Panels in 27 appealing colors. 



















4 For complete data, write The Kawneer 
. Company, Niles, Michigan. Branches: 
New York City, Chicago, Berkeley, Cal. 
Representatives in principal cities. 







S. S. AMERICA, United States Lines, largest American ocean 
liner. To be equipped with Kawneer Bronze Marine Windows. 






















HOUSTON, TEXAS. San Jacinto 
Memorial, Sealair equipped. “ , 
eee ae SAN FRANCISCO. K Windows in East Bay Bridge Termi 
i - . Kawneer Windows in East Bay Bridge Termi- 
psd S a poe nal. Timothy Pflueger, Arthur Brown, Jr., and J.J. Donovan, Arch. 

. R. B. % ° 
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NEW BARB- LOCK SHINGLE PROVIDES REAL 
ROOFING PROTECTION 


Protection and beauty are the two important things about a roof. 


The new Barber Genasco Barb-Lock Shingle provides both. 


BARBER Genasco 
PRODUCTS 








Nationally advertised Barber Genasco 
Products, made with The Vital Element, 
include: Bonded and other types of 
Built-up Roofings, Shingles, Sidings, Roll 
Roofings. Other Barber Asphalt Prod- 
ucts include: Waterproofing Asphalts 
and Fabrics, Resaturator, Resurfacer, 
Asphalt Protective Products (Plastics 
and Liquids), Spandrel Beam Water- 
proofing (Spandrel Cloth and Cement). 






From the 
Southern 
Caribbean 
Island of 

Trinidad _ 


Ane AGP HALT 




















Quaint “Thatched” Effect 


The new Barber Genasco Barb- 
Lock Shingle tops-off the beauty 
of the house with a deep “shadow 
line” and a thatched effect remi- 
niscent of old Holland. 


Seven Beautiful Colors 


To suit the most exacting taste, 
the new Barb-Lock is offered in a 
variety of colors that are sure to 
please. 


Patented Locking Device 


Here’s a shingle that will stay 
down! ingenious fold- 
under locking device fastens each 


shingle to the adjoining shingles. 


Drip Edge 


An accentuated drip edge diverts 
water away from the between- 
shingle laps, and is designed to 
prevent damaging accumulation 
of rain or snow under the shingles. 


The Vital Element 


Barber Genasco Roofings, and no 
others, offer the superb protection 
of genuine Trinidad Native Lake 
Asphalt — The Vital Element. 
That’s why you can count on the 
new Barb-Lock Shingle to give 


A simple, 
























years of serviceinany climate. 
For full details, address: 
Barber Asphalt Corporation, 
Barber, New Jersey. 










FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION 







SEE OUR 


CATALOG en 
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AZROCK floors are attracting trade and smoothing the 
way to better sales in shops and stores everywhere. Note 
how their clean-cut inviting appearance effectively aids in 
merchandise display. And AZROCK’S good looks remain 
clean-cut, inviting, bright and fresh! The durable strength, 
which is modern mastic tile’s outstanding quality, has an 
able partner in the beautiful colorings which penetrate the 
entire thickness of tile for permanence. 


Available in a wide variety of these plain and marble- 
ized colors and in a number of different sizes, AZROCK 
lends breadth and scope to the architectural urge for indi- 
viduality of design. 


Ideal for floors that must be laid below grade .. ideal for 
cleaning the muddy marks of rainy weather .. AZROCK floor 
coverings are moisture-proof. Fire-resistant, set micro-close 
by a special exclusive process, AZROCK is safer, sanitary, 
easily cleaned, maintained at a minimum of expense. Marks 
of burning cigars and cigarettes are readily erased. AZROCK 
costly? No indeed. It is definitely the floor of economy! 
Only sold installed. Write for name of your local distributor. 


ZROC 


(TRADE MARK REG. U S PAT OFF.) 









Manufactured by 


Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co. 


(In Business Since 1912) 
Gen. Offices: San Antonio, Texas; Mines: 
Blewett, Texas; AZROCK Plant: Houston, 
Texas; Distributing Contractors: in prin- 


cipal cities of U.S.A 
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Some of the problems put up to Westinghouse in 
connection with the New York World’s Fair and 
the Golden Gate Exposition are not the sort a 
company usually encounters in the course of the 
day’s work. 

Imagine being asked to supply the exterior 
lighting equipment for a vast Perisphere as high 
as an eight story building. Think of the engineer- 
ing required to build the highest electric stairway 
in the country. Or, consider the difficulties involved 
in developing a ‘“‘Carry-Go-Round” that would 
seat 598 at one time and transport 30,000 people 
a day through the traffic world of tomorrow. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 
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NESTINGHOUSE BUILDING 
NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 





MANUFACTURING 
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These are just a few of the contributions that 
Westinghouse has made to the two Fairs. As you 
make the rounds you will see the hand of West- 
inghouse everywhere: painting the architecture 
with light, controlling fountains, air conditioning 
buildings, providing the operating equipment for 
many of the most important exhibits. 

A few of these Westinghouse applications are 
illustrated and described on the following pages. 
And while you’re jotting down notes of interest- 
ing things to see at the Fairs be sure to include 
Westinghouse’s own exhibits. They’re brimful of 
new and practical ideas for architects and builders. 


COMPANY, EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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WESTINGHOUSE EXHIBIT, GOLDEN 
GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
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Many More World's Fair Exhibits 


HISTORY OF ELECTRICITY is graphically portrayed in the Electric Utilities Exhibit 


Building at the New York Fair. All the major electric utilities of America co-operated in this 
interesting presentation. And practically all the electrical equipment used inside and outside 
the building was furnished by Westinghouse. 








New York 
descent ball. 
ilumina- 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA BUILDING 


Beautiful though it is in the daytime, the California State Building at the San Francisco 
Fair takes on an even greater majesty when illuminated at night. Westinghouse floodlights 
are used, with the Court of the Great Seal specially spotlighted by Westinghouse search- 
lights of 1,000 watt-capacity. 












ei ACTUAL OIL 
WELL is featured as 
part of the exhibit of the 
Petroleum Industry at 
the New York Fair. 
Westinghouse supplied 
complete electrical 
equipment for the drill- 
ing rig and also collabo- 
rated on the beautiful 
exterior lighting. 








THE FAMOUS “7 
FLORIDA CLIMATE 
couldn’t be shipped to 
the New York Fair. So 
the state did the next 
best thing — which was 
to have Westinghouse 
air-conditionits building. 





MOTORS AND CONTROL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
AT THE NEW YORK FAIR Westinghouse motors and control equipment 
were selected for: Perisphere Spectator Platforms © The Lagoon of Na- 
tions ® Fountain Lake Display ® Consolidated Edison Company ® “Water 
Ballet” ® Electric Utilities Building Dam and Water Falls ® Florida Building 
Fountain ® Italian Building Cascades © H. J. Heinz Company Fountain. 
AT SAN FRANCISCO: Fountain of Western Waters ® Rainbow Fountain ® 
Lake of Nations ® Cavalcade of the Golden West. 





AT THE NEW YORK FAIR Westinghouse lighting equipment was selecte 
for: The Perisphere © U. S. Government Building ® Court of Peace ® Elec 
tric Utilities Exhibit © Florida Building ® Lagoon of Nations ® Plaza of 
Light Fountain ® Roumanian Building © Russian Building © New York City 
Building Fountains © World's Fair Corporation Buildings. 

AT SAN FRANCISCO: U. S. Government Building ® California Stot~ 
Building ® Administration Building ® Exhibit Palaces. 
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A SYMPHONY OF MUSIC, WATER, FIRE- 
WORKS AND LIGHTS is put on nightly in the 


Lagoon of Nations at the New York Fair. Twenty tons of 
water are tossed into the air at one time. Westinghouse sup 
plied the lighting and power equipment for this fountain. 





80-FOOT COLUMN OF WATER thrusts itself 
skyward in the majestic Treasure Garden Fountain at San 
Francisco Fair. Westinghouse supplied the motors and 
controls for this fountain. 





In order to demonstrate the manufacture 
of cigarettes under the most ideal condi- 
TOASTING tions, The American Tobacco Company 
ISN’T ALL selected Westinghouse to supply the air 
conditioning equipment for its New York 
World’s Fair Building. 





use Westinghouse Electrical Equipment 





HIGHEST ELECTRIC STAIRWAY IN 
COUNTRY carries the throngs which go uj 


into the Perisphere. It is a welcome con 
venience for sightseers who step on at the 
bottom and find themselves at the top with 
out further effort. It has a travel of 120 feet 
Then there’s another electric stairway of 96 
feet. Westinghouse built them both 





30,000 PEOPLE PER DAY is the capacity 
of the “‘Carry-Go-Round” which Westing 
house provided for the General Motors Build 
ing at the New York World’s Fair. Other 
equipment for this exhibit includes 3 eleva 
tors, 4 electric stairways, 2 turntables and 2 
loading platforms for spectators 


estinghouse 


THE NAME THAT MEANS EVERYTHING 


IN ELECTRICITY 








AIR CONDITIONING 
EQUIPMENT 


AT THE NEW YORK FAIR 
Westinghouse air condition- 
ing equipment was selected 
for: American Tobacco Com- 
pony Building © Electric 
Utilities Building * Floride 
Building © British Building * 
Roumanion Building * Rus 
sion Building * Crechoslo 
vokion Pevilion 





HOME APPLIANCES 


AT THE NEW YORK FAIR 
Westinghouse Home Appli- 
ances were selected for 
Electric Farm, Sponsored by 
Edison Electric Institute 
Houses No. 17 and 21 In 
The Town of Tomorrow ® 
Gloss Inc. Exhibit © H. J 
Heinz Company Exhibit ® 
Street of Tomorrow 

AT SAN FRANCISCO: H. J 
Heinz Exhibit © Standard 
Brands Exhibit. 





ELECTRIC 
STAIRWAYS AND 
ELEVATORS 


AT THE NEW YORK FAIR 
Westinghouse supplied the 
following electric’ stoirwoy 
ond elevator equipment: 
Perisphere-—2 Westinghouse 
electric stairways © French 
Pavilion—4 Passenger ele- 
vators, | Freight elevator, 4 
Electric stairways ® General 
Motors Building—1! Passen- 
ger elevator, 1 Freight ele- 
vator, | Automobile lift, 2 
Stage turntables, 4 Electric 
stairways, 1 “Caorry-Go- 
Round” © Roumanion Build- 
ing—1! Passenger elevator ® 
Westinghouse Building—2 
Electric stairways. 


AT SAN FRANCISCO — 
Westinghouse Exhibit — | 
Passenger elevator. 
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TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE NEW YORK FAIR 
Westinghouse supplied the 
following transportation 
equipment: 50 complete 
multiple unit subway car 
equipments including 100— 
125 HP type 336-A-1 mo- 
tors, and 50 type ABF con- 
trol equipments © 116 sets 
repair parts for B.M.T. cars, 
to recondition for Fair traf- 
fic © 1 complete electrical 
dynamometer equipment for 
testing locomotive power 
output, speed, etc. Used in 
Railroad Exhibit. 





DISTRIBUTION 
SYSTEMS 


FOR THE NEW YORK FAIR 
GROUNDS Westinghouse 
supplied the following dis- 
tribution equipment: 12 Type 
B-22-B, 600 ampere oil cir- 
cuit breakers for feeder 
protection ® 400 specially 
designed boric acid type 3- 
pole fuse assemblies, 200 
and 400 ampere, 7500 V. 
normal rating, interrupting 
capacity 25,000 to 50,000 
amperes ® 50 primary me- 
tering equipments, 4160 V., 
3-phase with graphic or in- 
dicating demand attach- 
ments © 200 secondary 208 
V., 3-phase metering equip- 
ments, with attachments ® 
85 single and 3-phase, 4160 
V. 120-208 V. distribution 
transformers, totaling 14,- 
000 kw. © 1 complete circuit 
breaker control equipment 
for Independent Subway Sys- 
tem, for extension to World’s 
Fair grounds © 2 complete 
1600-A network equipments, 
including transformers and 
distribution board circuit 
breakers for the Ford build- 
ing © 1 complete distribu- 
tion switchboard and panel- 
board equipment for World's 
Fair Administration Building. 


FOR THE SAN FRANCISCO 
FAIR GROUNDS Westing- 
house supplied: 100 Trans- 
formers with a total ca- 
pacity of 13,000 kv-a. In- 
dividual units range from 
37%4-ky-a to 333 ky-a. 
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“WATER BALLET” fittingly describes the spectacle which is staged right outside the Consolidated Edison & 
pany Building at the New York Fair. Motors and control for the driving pumps were supplied by Westingh 
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KITCHENS OF MANY AGES are portrayed in the 
H. J. Heinz exhibit — all leading up to a modern kitchen 
which is Westinghouse equipped with electric refrigerator, 
range and dishwasher. This inviting display may be seen in 
the Foods and Beverages Building at the San FranciscoFair. 


THE BRITISH PAVILION offers one 
the most interesting and varied exhibits ¢ 
the New York Fair grounds. And the comfa 
of visitors is provided for by Westingho 
Air Conditioning. 














































































This ‘building, now Administration Headquarters of San Francisco Fair, will 
q 
serve as air terminal on Treasure Island after the Fair. Westinghouse Lighting 
FUTURE AIRPORT and Mazda lamps are used throughout. 


Westinghou 


THE NAME THAT MEANS EVERYTHING IN ELECTRICIT! 
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And here again Trane extended surface heating and air 
feresete bhatesettete! equipment, in several forms. } first choice 
Tolan ely tetelem- tile Maelilelitielitiemi Melatilats: lm 2 Tiaeitattelttc + 
Among them Mae Vebecttstl ite lilelemm sitttiottets: 2. Club 
sitet tebtete, 3. Theme Center, Trylon: and Perisphere 
4. Permanent Utility Building, et: 

Training Air to the N'* Degree is the business of 
Trane to Heat it, to Cool it, to Cleanse it, to Humidify it 
to Dehumidify it, and to improve Ventilation, for human 
comfort and industrial process to meet the demands of 
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THE TRANE COMPANY CIR 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. TORONTO, ONTARIO 





LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 


Climate Changers Cooling Coils Unit Coolers Blast Coils Unit Ventilators 
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From a Doorway like this, 
some Minuteman ran to 
fight at Concord. 








Your Talented Profession 


Designed Curtis Entrances! 


@ Trowbridge and Ackerman, Frederick L. Acker- 
man, Russell F. Whitehead, Dwight James Baum 
and others—those are some of the well known 
architects who have helped Curtis design and 
detail their line of Architectural Woodwork. 

You know what special-made woodwork costs, 
realize that few residences can afford it. But they 
all can afford Curtis Woodwork! For Curtis makes 
architecturally correct entrances, doors, mantels, 
stairways—all the woodwork for the modern home 
—in quantity. Design and quality are kept on the 


CURTIS 


COMPANIES 


highest plane, yet costs are greatly reduced. 

Have you seen the latest Curtis Woodwork 
Catalog? In it you'll find a host of illustrations for 
practically every architectural style. Just write 
the Curtis design number in your specifications. 
And use Curtis Architectural Woodwork details 
to save time in your drafting room. For there’s a 
Curtis dealer near you and it’s always easy to get 
Curtis Woodwork! Return this coupon for full 
information on Curtis Woodwork and on Silentite 
—the ‘Insulated’’ Window. 


SERVICE BUREAU 


CLINTON, IOWA 





vie WHEN YOU GO 70 THE FAIRS... 
<> DON'T FAIL TO SEE THESE CURTIS HOMES 
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CurtiS 


WOODWORK 








If you live in Canada, write to Edwards Curtis Limited, 991 Somerset Street West, Ottawa, Canada 









CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 
Dept. AF6W. Clinton, Iowa 


Please send full information on Curtis Woodwork. 





ci Fk 
Address 
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Previews of Tomorrow Point to Cities 
of Concrete Buildings Like This 


OTH World’s Fairs, like the recent one at 

Chicago, hold up a mirror to the architec- 
ture of tomorrow. The trend they reflect is toward 
large masses . . . architectural sculpturing .. . 
dependence upon proportion and arrangement 
of masses for the architectural effect. And this is 
the very trend which has been given fresh impetus 
by the adaptability and versatility of concrete as 
a design medium. 


Many Fair buildings look like Concrete—these 
three permanent ones are Concrete ! 
Three of Treasure Island’s buildings are perma- 
nent. And they not only Jook like concrete, but 
are concrete. They are the Administration Build- 
ing pictured above, and two exhibit buildings 


€ permanent buildings on Treasure Island are indicated 
e white arrows in the general view. They are the Adminis- 
n Building (above), the Palace of Fine and Liberal Arts, 
he Hall of Transportation. All are Architectural Concrete; 
esigned by Geo. W. Kelham and Will P. Day, architects. 


INED 


IN ONE 


ARCHITECTURAL AND STRUCTURAL FUNCTIONS 


FIRESAFE, THRIFTY MATERIAL 


designed for ultimate use as hangars, which to- 
gether will form the nucleus of a great air termi- 
nal long after the Fair is a memory. 


Concrete was chosen here not only because it is 
keyed to the new spirit in architecture, but be- 
cause it offers firesafety, permanence, low first 
cost and low maintenance . . . qualities essential 


in all except temporary buildings. 
Write for "The NEW Beauty in Walls of Archi- 
tectural Concrete,” showing interesting detail, 
textures and complete buildings. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 6-7, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete— 
through scientific research and engineering field work. 
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STATE INSURANCE BANK, MONTEVIDEO. Built with cement produced by 
Uruguay Portland Cement Company, a subsidiary of Lone Star Cement Corporation. 
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© abo concrete at lowest cost simply involves estimating the erection schedule 
which shows the lowest overall cost of time, forms and cement. The sooner forms 
can be stripped, the lower the time costs or total job overhead charged against the job. 
But earlier form removal and faster completion depend primarily upon the kind of 
cement used—and that introduces the factor of cement cost. 


Thus, with ‘Incor’ 24-Hour Cement, you place concrete today, strip tomorrow. That 
means maximum form re-use and minimum completion time. So you simply set these 
savings against the slightly higher initial cost of ‘Incor’, in order to find the low-cost 
concreting schedule. Recent ‘Incor’* jobs show net savings of 38¢ to $1.49 a cu. yd. of 
concrete by this method—earlier occupancy at lower, instead of higher, cost. On other 
jobs, Lone Star Cement shows the lower overall cost. Suggesting that specifications be 
so drawn as to enable contractors to estimate with both cements, in order to find the 
low-cost erection schedule. For simple estimating method, write for copy of new illus- 
trated book, “Cutting Concrete Costs.” Lone Star Cement Corporation, Room 2292, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF LONE STAR CEMENT? 2 *‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT 
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THE TOWN OF 


TOMORROW 


WITH PLUMBING BY CRANE 


N the shadow of the Trylon and Perisphere at the 
I New York World’s Fair, the Town of Tomorrow has 
been built to stimulate Mr. and Mrs. America with new 
ideas in housing —to demonstrate the important part the 
Architect plays in solving today’s housing problems. 

Here is a village of fifteen model homes ranging in 
size from the small bungalow priced at $2500 to the 
larger house costing $35,000. The millions of visitors 
to the Fair will be inspired by the homes they will see 
—an inspiration that is bound to be reflected in new 
home construction. 

Crane Plumbing, specified and installed in all the 
houses in the Town of Tomorrow harmonize with the 
modern thinking of the public whose opinion will be 
molded by this village. For in keeping with the think- 


ing of today, Crane-Equipment is not only beautiful in 
appearance and sturdy in construction, but functional 


in design—simple in operation— built to today’s tastes 


In homes you design for “Towns of Tomorrow” the 
country over, you will find your clients’ thinking 
affected by what they have seen in New York. Theis 
association of Crane Plumbing and Heating with mod 
ern charm and efficiency will mean a ready acceptance 
of your specifications when Crane is mentioned. You 
will find in the Crane line so extensive a selection that 
it invariably contains just the equipment you need for 


the house you are planning. Make it a point to 


y 
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benefit from the Town of Tomorrow — specify 
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Crane on the Plumbing and Heating in the 


& 


houses you design. 


CRANE CO. GENERAL OFFICES 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
VALVES © FITTINGS + PIPE 
PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 





NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING -CONTRACTORS 
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Model 475. Available for use 
with either alternating or direct 
current like all other Yorkaire 
Models. May be installed within 
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Without eats 





York now presents the famous Yorkaire Units 
in six sizes. These units perform all air con- 
ditioning functions. Singly or in combination, 
they meet virtually all space requirements. 
Self contained in compact cabinets...give 
maximum cooling per horse-power. Easily in- 
stalled . . . requiring only water, drain and 
electrical connections. Write for particulars. 

York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, Pa. 
Headquarters Branches and Distributors 
throughout the world. 
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Model 700. Vertical or horizon- 


tal air delivery simplifies duct 


i Tela) 
arrangement. For installati 


usually outside of conditioned 


pace Multiple refrigerating 
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balance the 
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systems accurately 
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refrigeration 
air conditioning 





LOW COST 
AIR CONDITIONING! 

















Headquarters 
For 
Mechanical 
Cooling 
Since 1885 
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NEW AIR-CONDITIONING METHOD 
REVOLUTIONIZES HOME HEATING! 





AIR-CONDITIONING 24 HOURS A 
DAY—NOT “NOW AND THEN” 


Superfex circulates fresh air 
—filtered, warmed and prop- 
erly humified—constantly day 
and night. It is full 24-hour 
air-conditioning. And because 
of continuous operation, the owner gets con- 
tinuous comfort. 





With “stop and go” systems, when the blower 
stops—air-conditioning stops. The home is 
air-conditioned only part of the time. The 
continuous operation of the Superfex keeps 


every corner of the home constantly warm, 
and air-conditioned every minute of the 


day and night. 





SUPERFEX 
las: OW Burning oa 


AIR-CONDITIONING FURNACES 


PRODUCT OF PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


“STRATIFICATION” PROBLEM 
ENDED—NO COLD, DRAFTY FLOORS! 










— “A The Superfex two-speed 
C7? IN blower operates continu- 
7) ously ... low speed with 


pilot and low coasting fire 
. - - high speed with high 
fire. The discomfort of stratification is thus 
prevented by continuous gently moving cur- 
rents of air, circulating between floor and 
ceiling ... flooding every corner. 


You can feel the difference in a Superfex air- 
conditioned home. Floors are warm—cold leg 
zones unknown. The air is fresh and mild 
as a May morning. There is no stuffiness, no 
chilliness. You experience a rare sense of 
restful comfort and physical well-being. 





Gas Oil 


Street Address _ 


City — State _ 








One of four 
models with ca- 
pocities, at the reggie 
ters, from 61,200 B. t. a, 
te 153,000 B. t. a. 


THREE-STAGE PRINCIPLE DOES 
AWAY WITH “HEAT LAG” 


With Superfex you enjoy unvarving health 


ful temperature by means of an entirely new 
three-stage prt ple ot ir i ntrol, 
It permits, for the first time in home heating, 
combined use of ap tla 4 w or 
coasting fire and (3) hig fast fire. ewnchro 
nized with low-high bloweroperation. Thethet 
mostat automatically selects the fire needed 
to exactly maintain the desired temperature. 
In contrast with intermiitent syster the 
Superfex fire does not go “off” and “on” in 
cold weather. Because operat 

tinuous, you get continuou alia Sun 
heating plant never “goes cold.” You avoid 
heating “lag.” You save fuel because you 


never waste it to reheat the 


DON’T SPECIFY ANOTHER HEATING SYSTEM UNTIL 
YOU READ THIS BOOK! ..SEND COUPON TODAY! 
PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY | 


7175-A Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me booklet describing the Superfex Air-Con 
ditioning Furnace. 
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to break the Circuit Automatically 
when overload occurs” 


This specification is becoming standard for the 
protection of electrical circuits. No longer an 
experiment, but proved in over 3,000,000 circuits, 
it is a specification that every modern building 
designer needs to know about. 


Fuseless circuit protection provided by West- 
inghouse Nofuze equipment protects electrical 
circuits by means of a bi-metal tripping unit. It 
automatically disconnects the circuits before 
overload or short circuit can do harm. There is Nofuze panelboards give 

hj 1 lias fi Sanit ; finger-tip control of electrical 
nothing to replace. Service is res ored by moving circuits — Sele; coaventent, 
the Breaker handle...so simple and so safe 


approved by Underwriters’ 
that even a child may operate it. Laboratories 





Suggested specifications and descriptions of 
| applications are in A. I. A. File 131, Architects’ 
and Engineers’ Data Book. 





It is just good business to at least investigate 
this equipment before detailing your electrical 


specifications. J-60299 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 


: EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. Nofuze Multi- Breakers for the 


modern home 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 
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AND REFRIGERATION 
in the “World of Tomorrow’ | 
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NEW YORK CITY BUILDING 


Tue thousands of visitors to the New York 
World’s Fair 1939 who will enter the Peri- 
sphere ... the theme building of the Fair... 
will be invigorated by a gentle cooling breeze 
blowing across the moving platform, as they 
view the Wonders of the World of Tomorrow. 


Here, and at other key points, Worthington- 
Carbondale Air Conditioning and Refrigera- 
tion is the source of these cooling benefits. 


A model of practical air conditioning for busy 
buildings will be in service at the New York 
City Building, one of the few buildings 
planned for permanent use after the Fair is 
over. This Worthington System will cool the 
building in summer and make ice on the 
skating rink in the winter. The modern Post 
Office, Press and Promotion Building, the 
Swedish Pavilion, and the Auditorium in the 
WPA Building are three more Worthington- 
Carbondale installations worthy of inspection 
when visiting the Fair. 





WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
CARBONDALE DIVISION * HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Representatives in Principal Cities 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRIC «© STEAM «+ DIESEL OR GAS DRIVEN 





mie 


TRYLON AND PERISPHERE 





POST OFFICE, PRESS AND PROMOTION BUILDING 


and in the World of Today... 


Worthington-Carbondale Refrigeration and Air Condi- 
tioning are equally important, for new buildings and 
for modernizing existing structures. 


The list of important buildings that are Worthington Air 
Conditioned is growing fast the country over. 


Worthington-Carbondale representatives will give your 
architect or engineer the benefit of more than thirty 
years’ experience in refrigeration and air conditioning. 


OHIO BELL TELEPHONE BUILDING BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 
CLEVELAND WASHINGTON D.C 
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Pitteo Store Front Products 


Make liti type of Store Front 


Look Its Best! 















smecoatnennnn ern 
we ome nee 


DINE 


Pe ee a 


— vou are designing a 


simple, inexpensive store front, 
or one where “the skv’s the limit” 

.a front for a small, modest store 
in the middle of a block, or one for 
a huge department store that occupies 
a whole block ... vou will find that 
Pittco Store Front Products mak« 
that design come to life on Main 
Street to vour entire satisfaction. 
For Pittco Products make any type of 
store front look its best. 

Pittco Products are all of uniform, 
high quality. They have the same 
manufacturing supervision. They are 
designed to be used together to pro- 
duce harmonious, unified fronts with 
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a 


POULTRY 


true individuality. And when you 
specify them on your store front 
jobs, vou can be confident that they 
will go far toward building better 


business for vour client. We urge vou 
to send the coupon... today... for 
our new free book which contains 
interesting information on Pittco 
Fronts, together with many illustra- 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 





WHETHER YOU ARE DESIGNING a simple, business-building front 
like this one in Chicago, Ill., or a far more pretentious one, specify Pittco 
Store Front Products for perfect execution of your design. Pittco Products 
make any type of store front look its best! Architect: Frederick Stanton. 


tions of actual installations. 

At the New York World’s Fair, be 
sure to see the full-size Pittco Fronts 
of the Street of Tomorrow in the For- 
ward March of America Building, 
and the miniature Pittco Fronts in 
the Glass Center Building. Or, at the 
Golden Gate International Ex posi- 
tion, see these miniature fronts in 
the Homes and Gardens Building. 


——— 5 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2230-9 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Please send me, without obligation, your new book 
entitled “How to Get More Business.’ 









On 


\ America’s Finest Housing 
a Developments 





















For example on these homes in Kansas City’s Coun- Perforated Rocklath is not expensive — sells 

try Club District, developed by J. C. Nichols, Perforated ‘ 

Rocklath* is now being used extensively because: \\ \ \ NY 
Plaster becomes RIVETED and WELDED to its 


surfaces—resulting in walls and ceilings that are both crack 





for little, if any, more than old-fashioned, 
combustible lathing materials. 


Specify it on your next job—and watch 









the results. For complete information 





resistive and retain their fine appearance for many years. on Perforated Rocklath see your 


Perforated Rocklath is the fireproof lath—gives added fire 


protection to owners of homes in this fine development. 


fe) PERFORATED \ 


ROCKI 


THE FJREPROOF 2474 - 


building material dealer—or write 
THE UNITED STATES GYPSUM 
COMPANY 300 West Adams 


Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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@ The importance of Douglas 
Fir Plywood as an essential struc- 
tural material has been proved 
repeatedly at both Fairs. Archi- 
tects have found that this versatile 
engineered lumber meets not just 
one or two requirements, but 
many, including strength, large 
size, lightness, workability, dur- 
ability, beauty and economy. 
When at the New York World’s 
Fair, you are cordially invited to 
inspect the Plywood House, 
which was built by the revolu- 





: orchiledts haves 
_used versatile 


DOUGLAS FIR : 










tionary new Dri-Bilt with Ply- 
wood method of construction. It 
is house number 2 in the Town 
of Tomorrow. 


When at Treasure Island, be sure 
to visit the Plywood Exhibit in 
the Homes and Gardens Building. 
Notice also the many exposition 
buildings constructed of Douglas 
Fir Plywood. More than 10,000,- 
000 square feet of plywood were 
used in them—enough plywood 
to form a blanket over Treasure 
Island 3 inches thick! 










W.P. DAY, Director of Works, Golden Gate International 
Exposition, says this of Plywood: 


‘More than ten million square feet of Douglas Fir Plywood were 
used in the buildings on Treasure Island. Everywhere you turn 
are exteriors, interiors, booths and displays made of Plywood. 
The big panels gave strength and rigidity to structures— 
provided the large plain areas the architects desired — speeded 
construction. | believe our work with modern materials here on 
Treasure Island will have a far-reaching influence on the resi- 


dential and business structures of the future.” 
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Douglas Fir P Plywood 











WALLBOARD cues comm 
eh aE EXT. - D. F. .P. A. 




















SPECIFY DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD BY THESE “GRADE TRADE-MARKS!” 


Douctas Fir PLlywoop ASSOCIATION, Tacoma Bldg., Tacor w 
Please send me your FREE manual on Dri-Bilt with Plywood const: 


Name 
Address 
City_ — 


a ae ' w-3 9 89 
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| Adding to the appeal that keeps apartments occupied... 
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Sx Aluminum adds a smartness that helps attract and hold the tenant; 





imparts by its subdued richness a feeling of solid permanence. The 
money-making ability of an apartment building is enhanced; Aluminum 
retains its attractive newness with but little care. 

Free scope in design possibilities are offered with Aluminum, for it is suited 
to any metal-working treatment and can be given many striking finishes. 
Aluminum coping is neat and inexpensive. Aluminum window sills, spandrels, 
grilles and structural work add greatly to valuation, yet show low annual cost. 

Aluminum windows appeal to occupants and owners alike. Frames and sash 
are narrow, giving maximum glass area. They are remarkably easy to open 
and close, and are permanently weathertight. There’s no warping or swelling, 
no rusting or rotting; they never need painting. First cost is surprisingly low. 

Standard Aluminum extruded shapes for architectural uses are available. 


Aluminum Company of America, 2166 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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ALCOA-ALUMINU 
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TEST PILOTS are paid to run risks...that 
sometimes end in disaster. 

The architect is an entirely different 
kind of pilot. His job is to steer his clients 
away from costly experiments — to make 
sure that there will be no “crack-ups” 
due to methods or materials that have 
not yet been tested by years of service. 

Paint is a product which architects 
have learned to consider carefully. 
Through experience they have found out 
that the durability of a paint cannot be 
demonstrated in a few short years. A 
paint has not proved itself thoroughly 
until it has stood up not only as a first 
painting but also under successive re- 
paintings. 

Dutch Boy White-Lead has long since 
graduated from the experimental stage. 
Anyone with any questions about Dutch 
Boy will find them answered by millions 
of successful paint jobs. No paint made 
anywhere has ever given a more con- 
vincing demonstration of complete de- 
pendability. 

By specifying Dutch Boy White-Lead 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY you secure that combination of beauty 
111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., Buffalo; 900 West 18th 


: West 18 and durability which is a fundamental 
St., Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 1213 West Third ™ 


St., Cleveland; 722 Chestnut St., St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San objective of good architecture, 
Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany St., Boston; 
National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh; 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Building, Philadelphia. 


This is the slogan of the national advertising cam- 
we ey on white-lead now being conducted by the 


ead Industries Association. The purpose of this 
campaign is to promote a wider understanding 


. 2 of the advantages of white-lead paint. 
Good Paint’s Other Name 

















APPLICATIONS 


OF DUAL-CONTROLLED 
TO THE UNIVERSAL PROBLEM OF TEMPERATURE 


CONTROL 





FOR CENTRAL HEATING. Outlying buildings can 

be heated with amazing accuracy of temperature 

control from either a central hot water boiler or 
steam boiler equipped with a Convertor. 





FOR APARTMENT HOUSES. Hoffman Hot Water Controlled Heat offers an accurate 
control of temperature which spares tenants the discomfort of over and under heating. 
The system can also be zoned to give each family its individual temperature preference. 


NEW HOFFMAN HOT WATER CONTROLS REGULATE Radéazor 
Temperalures TO EXACTLY OFFSET BUILDING HEAT LOSS 


In buildings of every conceivable character, 
Hoffman Hot Water Controlled Heat is de- 
livering comfort never before attainable. 
This system improves standard forced hot 








ate at 3 . Tn FOR RESIDENCES. In normal operation of the sys- 

water heat = three ways tem, this home is kept at a uniform temperature 

: . ‘ nail throughout. If desired, each wing can be main- 

1. It continuously circulates the water to avoid colnet Gh & Qeemaenatns Giineene Wem Gee ethan. 
intermittent bursts of heat to the radiators and 


to permit gradual changes in the temperature 
of the circulating water. 


2. It maintains radiator temperatures at the de- 
gree which exactly offsets the building heat 
loss for any given outdoor temperature. Radi- 
ators always have enough heat to prevent air 








The Hoffman Temperature stratification and ‘“‘Cold 70.” 

Controller—mechanical bram -” F 

and “balancer” of the system. 3. It conserves fuel by positively preventing over- 
heating. 


Only three units of equipment are required. A Hoffman Circulator to con- 
tinuously circulate the water ...a Hoffman Control Valve to admit hot 
water from the boiler to the circulating stream as often as required ... and 
a Hoffman Temperature Controller (actuated by outdoor and circulating 
water temperatures) to open and close the Control Valve. Operation and 





installation are fully explained in two illustrated booklets. For your copies — Sos Sadi aeedeane ale eae Mot Water 
write to the Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc., Dept AF-6, Waterbury, Conn. Controlled Heat to full modern efficiency. 


HOFFMAN 











Economical and distinctive treatment 


..- Ashlar Facing of %' THIN dark stone 


The dark stones from the Virginia Alberene quarries add distinction to 
leading stores from coast to coast. Used in ashlar treatments, these durable 
stones make for true economy. Economy in installation cost and in freedom 
from upkeep expense. As the photos show there is no glare or reflection, but 
a handsome, quiet richness. 

Visitors to New York will find the Grand Central Zone dotted with 
Alberene installations. They are easy to identify. Look for the random white 
markings which are natural to this quarried stone and characteristic of it. 
We will be happy to send a set of samples, conveniently boxed, showing the 
range of stone, including black and mottled dark blues and greens to those 
who write for them on their business letterheads. Please address: Alberene 
Stone Corporation of Virginia, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in principal cities. Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, Virginia. 





Walk-Over Shoe Store, 
Street, New York, N. 
bulkheads and facing; 


z. 





Fifth Avenue, above 45th 
Virginia Black Serpentine 
Kenneth Norton, Architect. 











FROM THE ALBERENE QUARRIES 











From New York to San Francisco...they 


Go MODERN with MODINE 
Concealed Copper CONVECTOR Heating 


Jesh q . In the House of Tomorrow 
































Master bedroom with Modine 
Standard Convector, above, in 
House No. 8, right, “Town of 
Tomorrow” New York World's 
Fair. Convector enclosure is 
Standard Recessed Type, Panel 
Front, strikingly simple design, 
with attractively rounded cor- 
mers, tastefully in keeping with 
the modern trend. 


For the Homes, Apartments eae 
5 ODIN CONVE( ORS 
and Buildings of TODAY! HE 47 = ADMINISTRATION 


BUILDING at the SAN FRAN 


LUXURY HEATING AT A NEW MODERATE COST—Now you can CISCO Golden Gate International 
specify the most modern method of heating. ..concealed Exposition. Architects: Associated 
copper convectors. ..for even moderate cost homes, apart- Architects, W. P. Day, Director; 
ments and public buildings. The utmost in comfort, con- Engmeers: Leland & Haley. 


venience, cleanliness—convectors add distinctive beauty to 
any interior. 


NEW ECONOMIES have been effected by Modine’s simplifica- 
tion and standardization of convector enclosure design in 
the new line of Standard Convectors. And Modine has 
taken full advantage of all the time-proven superiorities 
of steam or hot water heating. It is “luxury heating” in 
everything but cost! 


SAVES FLOOR SPACE, WALL SPACE, FUEL— Small and com- 
pact, the Modine heating unit may be built into the wall. 
Made of enduring copper, it heats faster, responds more 
quickly and evenly to automatic control, and saves 

. Write for Catalog 239-A. 


® . e Te 
ONLY MODINE HAS “=o 9. a 
enclosure front removable 2 e 
by hand— cuts time and 
cost of installation, simpli- 
fies servicing: (Jeff) with 
Projection Front Recessed 
Standard Convector, a heat- 
ing unit 9’ in. deep may 
be installed in wall of only 
4 in. stud depth, enclosure 
front projecting 5*¢ in. in- 
to room, and overlapping 
all edges so as to be self- 
trimming. 
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sPpeciFy PITTSBURGH PAINTS 
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AND GET FIELD-TESTED FINISHES OF 
PROVED UNIFORMITY AND DURABILITY! 
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PITTSBURGH PROVING GROUNDS are located in 
widely separated sections of the country. 
Here exterior finishes are exposed to na- 


of severe climatic condition. 
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Sun PRoO! 


PAINT 
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Pittsburgh Research Assures 
Better Paint Jobs—Greater Client 
Satisfaction Always! 


IGID factory control—constant, careful testing 

all along the line—concentration of all manu- 

facturing processes within one 80-year-old company 

—all these are definite, positive reasons why the 

architect who specifies ‘“‘Pittsburgh’”’ is assured of 
better paints, better paint jobs. 


At Pittsburgh’s chain of Proving Grounds, exterior 
finishes are subjected to the actual destructive forces 
of nature under conditions much more rigorous 
than any paint would be called upon to withstand 
in ordinary use. A// finishes are checked and re- 
checked—made to measure up to exacting standards 
of uniformity and durability. 


See Sweet’s Catalogue! 
For complete information and addresses of all Pitts- 
burgh Branches, see Sweet’s Catalogue. Call our 
Pittsburgh representative and ask him for further 
information. Pittsburgh PlateGlass Company, Paint 
Division, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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THESE TREMENDOUS TANKS are POWERFUL SCRUBBING MACHINES test 


used for thinning and tinting the pig- the wear resistance of different finishes in 
ment paste. Oil, varnish, turpentine, nap- Pittsburgh Laboratories. Each step in the 
tha—or any required combination of manufacture of Pittsburgh Paints is carefully 
these—is added in exact amounts accord- checked to insure high, uniform quality and 
ing to tested formulas. long-lasting satisfaction. 


Copr. 1939 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


PITTSBURGH (CG 
Smooth 


WALLHIDE + FLORHIDE « WATERSPAR + SUNPROOF 
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Pus FLOOR Is a fine example of the possibilities With Atlas White (plain and waterproof, 
| in design and color offered by terrazzo... — get terrazzo at its best — moderate in first cost, 
whether for remodeling or new construction. in upkeep cost, ideal for use in new and remodel 
Only fine terrazzo gives you such lasting color. structures. Specify it on your next job. Write 
For it is the result of using white portland cement, free booklet showing 24 true-color specimens of 
such as Atlas White. White cement mixed with fine terrazzo. Universal Atlas Cement Co. (United 
marble chips assures exact color control and clean- — States Steel Corporation Subsidiary), Chry 
cut patterns according to your specifications. Building, New York City. 
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FOR FINE TERRAZZO SPECIFY ATLAS WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 
BAS Sk a gape eee OLS. 
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Marvels inGLASS! 








y In this gleaming, unique Glass Salon which houses the 
Libbey-Owens:Ford Exhibition at the San Francisco 
F Fair, thousands daily see a revelation of the part Mod- 

———— 


ern Glass is playing in the Home Life and Business Life 
of America. The beautiful Glass Bathroom—a preview of Tomorrow 
... the All-Glass Stairway set against walls of mirror... the use of 
today’s crystal clear polished plate glass for mirrors, picture win- 
dows and clear-vision, undistorted double-glazing . . . the part 


Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Products play in modern store and build- 


ing fronts... the almost unbelievable strength of today’s L-O-l 
Tempered Plate Glass as proved by demonstrations .. . its use for 
furniture, fire screens, and other utilitarian purposes ... the place of 
today’s richly colored glass in modern decoration. 

All these capture the eye and captivate the senses of Fair-Goers 
on ‘Treasure Island. But they are more deeply significant to tho» 
whose profession it is to see ahead—to plan and design and work 
with these modern materials. Libbey-Owens*Ford Glass Company. 
1308 Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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FACTORY ) DISTINCTIVE 
FINISH 3%" WIDTH 


3 BEVELED 
EDGES 





4 EASY TO STYLISH 
INSTALL 


APPEARANCE 








HERE'S SOME REAL FLOORING NEWS FOR YOU 


* *& & Bruce now offers STREAMLINE—a new 
type oak flooring that's finished at the Bruce Plant 
to provide a more lustrous, wear-resisting finish. 


*& *& & Bruce STREAMLINE Flooring has an in- 
stalled cost that is usually less than that of ordi- 
nary hardwood flooring finished on the job. 


This popular new flooring is 25/32” thick with a 
314"' face. Bevels on ends and sides give floors a 
distinctive patterned appearance. STREAMLINE 
Flooring is sanded, finished, waxed, and polished 


ne IS ALANMILINV. 








Another reason why 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR HARDWOOD FLOORS 











at the factory—ready to use as soon as it is laid 


It is installed exactly like regular strip flooring 


Specify Bruce STREAMLINE Flooring for houses 
in any price class. Its smart appearance, its last- 
ing finish give the homeowner “‘plus’’ values. Yet 
and the 
economy of factory finishing—the installed cost 
of STREAMLINE Flooring is no more, usually 
less, than ordinary job-finished hardwood flooring 


—because of its low ‘‘matching waste” 


Let us send you complete details at once 
mail the coupon below. 


Just 


E. L. BRUCE CO. Dept AF-6. Memphis. Tenr 
Please tell me all about your new Bruce 
Flooring 


Name 


Address 




















New York City Building; Aymar Embury Il, New York, Architect; Morgan, Hamel & Engelken, New York, Engineers. 

Twelve thousand Insulux glass blocks were used in the construction of the New York City Building, one of the two per- 

manent Fair Buildings to be used as a recreation center after the exposition. Here Insulux serves a double purpose: 
1) It **daylights’’ the interior of the building; 2) It blends harmoniously with Architect Embury's design. 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
Allied Architects: Harvey Stevenson, Eastman Studds, Gerald A. 
Holmes, John A. Thompson, Edgar I. Williams, 
Richard A. Kimball, Ellery 5. Husted. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH BUILDING 
Voorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith, Architects; Henry Dreyfus, 
Interior Design. 
ARGENTINE PAVILION 
Armando D’Ans, Architect; Aymar Embury II, Associate Architect. 
BABY INCUBATORS EXHIBIT BUILDING 
Skidmore & Owings, Architects; John Moss, Associate. 
“DANCE OF THE RACES” 
Sculpture by Malvina Hoffman. 
DISTILLED SPIRITS EXHIBIT BUILDING 
Morris B. Sanders, Architect; Ross-Frankel, Interior Exhibits. 
FIRESTONE FACTORY AND EXHIBIT BUILDING 
C. D. Smith, Wilbur Watson and Associates, Architects; 
George W. McLaughlin, Designer. 
FORD EXPOSITION BUILDING 
Walter Dorwin Teague, Designer; Charles C. Colby and Russell R. 
Killburn, Associates; Albert Kahn, Inc., Architects. 
FOUNTAIN OF THE ATOM 
Designed by Waylande Gregory, Sculptor. 
GAS EXHIBITS BUILDING 
Skidmore & Owings, Architects; John Moss, Associate Architect. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC BUILDING 
Voorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith, Architects. 
GENERAL MOTORS HIGHWAYS AND HORIZONS EXHIBIT 
Norman Bel Geddes, Designer; Albert Kahn, Architect. 


OWENS -ILLINOIS 





GLASS CENTER 
Shreve, Lamb and Harmon, Architects. 
METALS BUILDING 
William Gehron, Benjamin W. Morris, Robert B. O'Connor, 
Architects. 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES BUILDING 
Harold Sterner, Richard S. McCaffrey, Jr., Maurice Gauthier, 
Ides Van der Gracht, Walter H. Kilham, Jr., Architects. 

NETHERLANDS PAVILION 
Slothouwer, Architect; George B. Post & Sons, 
Architects; J. W. T. Van Erp, Supervising Engineer. 
NORWEGIAN PAVILION 
Finn Bryn, Architect. 
PERSONNEL OFFICE, NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
World’s Fair Board of Design, Architects. 
POLISH PAVILION AND RESTAURANT 
Jan Cybulski, Jan Galinowski, Architects; Cross & Cross, Associates. 
SCIENCE AND EDUCATION, MEDICAL AND HEALTH BLDG. 
Francis L. S. Mayers, O. H. Murray, Hardie Phillip, Architects. 
TOWN OF TOMORROW 
The Bride’s Home—Landefeld & Hatch, Architects. 
The Celotex House—Henry Otis Chapman, Jr., Harold W. Beder, 
Architects. 
The Electric Home—James C. Mackenzie, James W. O'Connor, 
Architects. 

The Fire-Safe Home—Perry M. Duncan, Architect. 
WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION BLDG. 
Delano & Aldrich, Architects; George A. Light, Consulting 
Architect; Donald Deskey, Interior Designer. 


D. F. 


Associate 
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1 ADAPTABILITY 


Stanley “Swing-Up" can 
be applied to any pair 
of new or old stock 
garage doors. 


4 pesIGn 


Stanley “Swing-Up" is 
easily applied to any 
doors — so your garage 
doors may match the 




























design of your house. 


2 cosr 5) APPEARANCE 


Stanley “Swing-Up”™ 





adds little to the cost of Swing-Vp doors 
= Gee tee oF @ Om always look well. When 
modeling job. open, they are inside the 
garage, out of the 
3 CONVENIENCE eames 
Stanley “Swing-Up” 6 QUALITY | 
doors require practical- Stanley “Swing-Up” is 
ly no head-room; means the best-designed, 
economy in framing smoothest-working set 
garage. of its type. 
Simple, inexpensive answer to the modern demand for 
garage doors that are easy to open, Stanley “Swing-Up” 
Hardware also keeps them looking well —- for the life 


of the building. If you do not have complete literature 
on this hardware, and on Stanley “Roll-Up” Doors 
and Hardware—the finest garage door equipment made, 
write today for complete details and specifications 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Connecticut 


[STANLEY] 


TRADE MAKK 


HARDWARE FOR CAREFREE DOORS 


o£ 


-"'SWING-UP™ 


HARDWARE 


STANLEY 
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STREAMLINE 


PIPE AND FITTINGS DIVISION 
MUELLER BRASS CO. 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 


XR 


STREAMLINE 


TRADE 


MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


COPPER PIPE-SOLDER FITTINGS 


@ Modern building really begins with an efficient 
plumbing and heating conducting system. The 
convenience of any home, in fact, its very livability 
absolutely depends upon it —without it the most 
modern bathroom, kitchen and laundry fixtures 
cannot render that peak of efficient service that 
was intended to go hand in hand with their hand- 
some appearance. Heating units cannot attain 
their maximum efficiency with a conducting system 
that restricts flow, clogs and corrodes. 


Architects can confidently specify, and contractors 
use STREAMLINE Copper Pipe connected with the 
modern and practical STREAMLINE Solder Fittings, 
knowing that their clients will have a permanently 
reliable conducting system that insures efficient 
service from up-to-the-minute fixtures and radiat- 
ing units, year in and year out. 


Threaded joints, always a potential source of 


future leakage, are eliminated in a STREAMLINE 
system. One leaky joint behind walls or between 
floors and ceilings may cause many dollars worth 
of damage to property and furnishing and involve 
trouble and inconvenience for tenants and owners. 
STREAMLINE eliminates this risk and worry — and 
with the possible exception of extremely abnormal 
water conditions, it will be just as serviceable and 
efficient after twenty or thirty years have passed 
as the day it was first put in—a point well worth 
remembering should the building be ultimately 
for sale. 


Plan for efficiency and with an eye to the future. 
Specify genuine STREAMLINE Copper Pipe and 
Fittings, and insist upon it being used. 

s 


For detailed information consult Sweet's Catalog File, or write 
us direct. 


AIR CONDITIONING - 
MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION 
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| BIGELOW CARPETS 
(made of Lively Wool) 















- A : ) selected for 19 exhibits 
: ‘PRES and buildings at the 
"Y Uy Maw | ae New York World's Fair: 
. - —— ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
een AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
¥ | CHRYSLER MOTORS 
... and here’s the reason why! a 
COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC SAFETY 
‘ole W . _— a | ° : DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
Lively Wool is the Bigelow Weavers’ own blend of the ppp hn 
world’s toughest carpet wools. It gives Bigelow Carpets their FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
ene . ° e is FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
ability to stay fresh and beautiful in spite of the heaviest GENERAL MOTORS 
' hy R; 7 a Soe —_ GREEK PAVILION 
traffic. Reason enough why Bigelow Carpets have been in tet 
stalled in 19 places at the New York World’s Fair. MACHINE COMPANY 
MAYOR'S OFFICE, 
And, as many architects have learned through personal pundiigedentlgnaensaiie 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
experience, Bigelow also offers the widest range of patterns, OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
colors, grades and prices—a creative staff to work out special UNITED STATES FEDERAL BUILDING 


designs—a service of expert Carpet Counsel to help you get UNGTED STATES STEEL SUSSIDIARIES 


WORLD'S FAIR HALL OF MUSIC 
the right answer to every carpeting problem. 


Contract Dept., Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., 140 Madison Avenue, New York. 


T 
CARPET COUNSEL BY BIGELOW [zzz 
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Date delle Nation 


LOCKWOOD | 
A AR DWARE | 


that 
was 
important 


New York World’s Fair— 








modern 
chosen 
buildings 


is significant 
die hardware 
for sixteen 
at the 
including the Hall of Nations. 
But not surprising—for Lockwood 
is rapidly gaining general recogni- | 
tion as the “theme center” for | 
notable advances in — 


hardware. 

As evidence. we offer Patrician, | 
with its interchangeable knob 
bodies and caps in colorful plas- 
tics; Plastelle, the new design 
achievement with plastic escutch- 


These Fair Buildings 


equipped by Lockwood 


Business Administration Bldg. 
New York City Bldg. 

New England Exhibit 
Swedish Pavilion 


Polestine Povilion eons; Polyflex, the metal knob | 
1.R.T.—B.M.T. Subway Station assembly that lowers hardware | 
eee side e* Blvd. stocks; Cape Cod, modern con- | 
. Government Bldg. F* tribution to a famous style: Uni- | 

. . 
Fei ste side, re fast, the practical rose and key 


. Government Bidg. P* plate: Bor-in, combining quality 
. Government Bldg. Q* 


S. Federal Building and low cost installation: and | 
Zuyder Zee of Holland the 
Time & Space Building 
*Hall of Nations Group 


eccecce 
yvnnnn 


original Ball Bearing Door 
Closer. 

Let us send you literature—or 
may we 


call? 


have a_ representative 








LOGHWOOD \ 


HARDWARE MFG. CO. *O- 
Division of 
INDEPENPENT LOCK CO., FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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OLENTANGY VILLAGE, Columbus, Ohio 


402 Apartment Project — Raymond E. Snow, Arct., Washington, D. C. 









MODEX powperep CASEIN PAINT 


for Interiors * * Sold Through 
HANNA PAINT MFG. CO., Columbus, Ohio 


Want te Kuow Why 


MODEX Was Selected 
for This Project? 


There’s plenty of competition for paint business when 
a major project like Olentangy Village is at stake. 
Modex—the concentrated casein paint in powder 
form —was selected because it thrives on competition. 
When the chips are down, Modex has the selling fea- 
tures which really count. It’s well to keep these Modex 
superiorities in mind for future reference—they are 
important whether you are considering a multiple 
dwelling project or a simple bungalow. 


Vv Costs 25% Less Than Any Paste Casein Paint 
VV Self-Sizing — Requires No Primer 

V High Light Reflectivity 

V Easy to Mix and Apply — Dries Fast 

V Spoilage-Proof — No Odor 

VV Washable and Exceptionally Durable 

V Soft Color Harmony 


Send for MODEX Folder (— 


THE REARDON COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS * CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 
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Fiexwood at the World | Foins 
fay 





NITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, 103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 






















Schrafft’s Store, New York, N. Y. 
Block & Hess, Architects 
Yule Golden Vein Marble 


VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY 


Proctor, Vermont 


Branches and Sales Ofhces 


4K 


Apany, 75 State St. ; Boston, 44 School St.; CricaGo, 5535 
No. Wolcott Ave.; CLEveLaND, 4300 Euclid Ave.; Darras, 
1513 Wall St.; Houston, 310 Bringhurst St.; Los ANGELEs, 
327 West 7th St.. New Yorx, 101 Park Ave. ; Paitapes 
pHiA, 22nd &> Westmoreland Sts.; San Francisco, 525 
Market St.; Tacoma, 1120 East ‘*D’” St.; Canapa, Ontaric 
Marble Co., Ltd., 403 Manning Chambers, Toronto. 


MNadkle 


IS ALWAYS MODERN 


Marble was modern to the Romans when they built the shop fronts of Old Pompei. It is modern on the finest 
streets of today’s America. It will be modern to the builders yet unborn. 


That alone is enough to commend Vermont Marble to architects and property owners. And that is only 


one of its good qualities 
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HIS new, practical, permanent all-metal 

Combination Screen and Storm Sash offers 
the most advanced form of window conditioning. 
Installation actually pays for itself by saving up 
to 30° in fuel bills, The frame is permanently 
affixed to either wood or metal casement—giv- 
ing all the advantages of screens, storm sash and 
weather stripping. Made of rust resisting 
ARMCO ingot iron Paint Grip sheets. Sturdy 
metal-bound panels of clear Libbey-Owens-Ford 
glass and bronze screen are interchangeable in 
30 seconds. Phoenix Windows are inexpensive 
and their use will mean dividends in economy 
and comfort long after they have paid for them- 
selves. 


Write for illustrated bulletins on marble construction. 


Illustrated  litera- 


complete architec- 
tural details, sent 
free upon request. 
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A PRODUCT OF 


THE F. C. RUSSELL COMPANY + 235 &cs¢ 73742 Street CLEVELAND, 0. 


























For Dining Room in noted Press 
Club Building on Treasure 
Island, Golden Gate Interna- 












Nu The Choice 






tional Exposition. Flintkote exbibit. 


When you dine at the Fair, give a thought 
to the refrigeration equipment that makes 
a good meal possible. The chances are it’s 
General Electric—first choice of discriminat- 
ing Fair restaurateurs and those respon- 
sible for the equipment specifications. Some 
of the General Electric commercial refriger- 
ation installations at both Fairs are pictured 
here. There are many others. 

When you consider plans for the construc- 
tion or modernization of any type of com- 





For Fisherman’s Grotto on 
Treasure Island. {right} 
G-E W ater Cooler at Pioneer- 





of Well Planned Restaurants 


at Both Fairs— 









































































































For the imposing Restaurant in 
the Belgian Pavilion, New York 
World's Fair. 


For the ever-popular Restaurant 
in Schaefer Center, New York 
World's Fair. 


General Electric Company, Commercial Refrigeration Sec. CC-6, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 








For the big Administration 
Building Cafeteria at the 
San Francisco Exposition 
4 model G-E instal 


For numerous exhibits in the Food 
Building (North), 
World's Fair. 





Dough for millions of 


lation refrigerated by G-L! 


mercial structure that requires refrigeration 
equipment, it will pay you to keep these 
facts in mind: 1. G-E offers a complete line 
for every purpose and today’s prices are 
lowest in G-E history. 
famous for dependable, thrifty perform 
ance and long life. 3. A factory-trained 
G-E Engineer is instantly available for con- 
sultation on any type of installation, large 
or small. Phone the General Electric Refrig- 
eration Distributor near you or write direct. 


2. G-E equipment is 

















For the Dining Room in National 
New York Advisory Committee Building 


New York World's lair 





GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





For the Donut Corp. of Ameriua 
Restaurant, on Treasure liland 
srmbhers 
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Copper Convectors. 


CLIP THE COUPON RACINE 


Please send your NEW CATALOG illustrating Young STREAMAIRE Also manufacturers of 


It includes six distinct 


“hitecture 


types of 


or interior 


Write for NEW catalog. 


coils—evaporative condensers—evaporative 


YOUNG Streamaire COPPER 


enclosures 


from which 
ny styles and grille patterns 


which 
decoration. 





CONVECTORS 


Architects find the NEW line of STREAMAIRE convectors is most 
modern, beautifully designed and well graduated in heating capacities. 


to make a 
harmonize with 
Whether you are 
planning a new building, or modernizing an old one, be sure to specify 
Young STREAMAIRE convectors and assure the utmost. satisfaction 
to the building owner. 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


cooling cores— 


Young Radiator Company 
WISCONSIN 


unit heaters—copper convectors— 
condensers—evaporators—air conditioning units—fan blast 
coolers—oil 
coolers—gasoline, gas, Diese!, engine cooling radiators— 

inter-coolers—heat exchanges—heating, 
COMPANY : RSS ee ae ee ee engine jacket water coolers—heat transfer products. 


ane eee AE ae 
EE ioc ckacees aba cse eriNe wie sd ee daalasa scene tone ss 068s c.ceQinne 























CHAMBERLIN aear-1 





MAKES BUILDINGS 
IGHT AND WEATHER -TIGHT 





S ince 1893, Chamberlin has pioneered in eliminating heat loss, in stopping drafts, 
dust and dirt from entering buildings, in keeping heat inside in winter and outside in 


summer. Visit us at the New York World’s Fair and learn how we help to make build- 








| METAL WEATHER STRIP COMPANY eo 

















CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER 


ings more pleasant to live in, more 


economical to 


heat. 


Booths 


C22 


and C23, Home Products Building. 


Weather Strip 
Calking 
In-Dor-Seals 


Brass Threshold 

Insulate Windows 
Rock Wool Insulation 
Screens, Flat and Roll 
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Two outstanding spots at the Fair Number ONE 
Demonstration Home, intriguing millions of visitors as an 
example of modern small house construction and the Neu 
York City Building, one of the two permanent buildings 
of the city park, later to occupy the World’s Fair site. 

Both have fire-safe Certain-teed Roofs. Demonstration 
Home Number ONE is roofed with Certain-teed Wood-Tex 
Shingles. The New York City Building is roofed with 
Certain-teed Built-up Roofing. 

Wood-Tex Shingles add hundreds of dollars in appear- 
ance-value because a heavy grain actually built-up on the 
shingle gives strong shadow lines and adds thickness to 
the butt, where greater protection is needed. 


. — 
1N-TREW POOKING yy NEN \ 


TOMORROW 
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e433 
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The beauty of Certain-teed Built-up Roofing is in its 
long life, gained by using asphalts that have their physical 
properties adjusted for various types of roofs, and felts 
super-saturated with special asphalts by the exclusive and 
patented Millerizing process. 

Whether your next project is a small home, a preten- 
tious dwelling, or a commercial, industrial or civic build- 
ing, youll find “Quality Made Certain — Satisfaction 
Guaran-teed” in Certain-teed Shingles and Certain-teed 
Roofing. If you are not entirely familiar with recent 
improvements and developments in these quality products 
you will want detailed information. Address Certain-teed 
Products Corporation, 100 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y 


Certain-teed also manufactures Bestwall —the Original Gypsum Wallboard; Beaver 


Gypsum Sheathing and Lath; Plastisized Base Coat Plasters and Finish Plasters as well 
as the complete line of C-S-Il (Certain-teed Structural Insulation) Sheathing, Lath, 
Insulation Board, Roof Insulation, Decorative Plank and Tile Board. 


Certain-teed 


QUALITY MADE Certain- 
SATISFACTION GUARAN feed 


CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS CORPORATION + GENERAL OFFICES * NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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CLIP this COUPON 








5 y | 5eVrs / MADE IN ANY SIZE 
: FOR ANY OPENING — 
THE BEST RECOMMENDATION : ELECTRIC OR HAND 
The ‘OPERATION. 
’ 
: Please send me literature and 
: full information about your prod- 
The Deor With The | —suct. | am interested in doors for 
M | RAC L E W E D Gc E : the purpose as checked: 
' 
WI FJ / / i Public Garage__ Other Buildings__ 
° _ 7 t—-Private Garage___ Wood Doors. .___ 
e ges lg é Yet : Warehouse ....___Steel Doors. ..___ 
O Foe a « Factory ........ __Hand-operated__ 
pe ast 4 : Greasing Station .__Electric ...... aie 
a 
INSTALLED AND SERVICED |; os 
by our hee - 
' 
NATION-WIDE SALES oon 
’ 
INSTALLATION SERVICE : 
OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION een eu : 
HARTFORD CITY, (INDIANA UW.S.A. Mail to Overhead Door Corp., Harttord City, Ind. U.S.A 
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70U AND YOUR FRIENDS are cordially in- 
vited to visit the CHRYSLER Frozen 


Forest at the New York World’s Fair. This 
Exhibit was built by AIRTEMP, Division 
of Chrysler Corporation. 
Stepping in from the hot outdoors you 
find yourself in a huge blue room. It is 
cool, airy. A score of tall, snow-white palm 


trees reach majestically upward. They 


For ihese trees are covered with 


AIRTEMP * 











glisten frostily. Touch them. It is snow 


= Al 


actual sparkling frost produced by , 
the Airtemp Cooling Plant. =a ha Zz 
DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


ualion 


We invite you, also, to examine this plant. 
It operates in full view behind a glass par- 
tition at one side of the room. 

You will see how little space is required 
for Airtemp Radial Compressors. These, 
you know, have been developed especially 

to meet the needs of air conditioning, op- 
erating at economical speeds under vary- 
ing load conditions. 
Also, in the Airtemp Exhibit, you will 
_ see the new, window-type Air Con- 
py ditioner, and Airtemp products for 
summer and winter comfort. 
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TEM. 
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The exterior masonry paint with one coat coverage in most 
cases. Can be applied on either bare or previously painted 
surfaces. Gives beautiful, weather-resisting finish. Ideal 
bond. Easier to mix and apply—no “wetting down™ walls 


“OUTSIDE” LUMINALL 


For Masonry Exteriors — Synthetic Resin Binder 


The pioneer and most pop- 
ular of casein paints. Gives 
splendid results on all classes 
of work. Used in famous build- 
ings the country over. The lead- 
ing seller in residential work. 


LUMINALL 


For All Interiors—Casein Binder / 


Y. * + 


a Me, - Oo” ~<a 4 The millions who will attend the Fair will see building 


_ a. ~—_ after building painted with LUMINALL and “Outside” 
es of Tomorrow, a headline attrac- LUMINALL. These paints are used in, and on, six of the 
tion of the New York World's Fair, has twenty- ¥ > : . " 

one houses. These six shown here use Luminall ; : houses in the Town of lomorrow. Dozens of the most 
d “Outside” Luminall paint: No. 5, Small Ho Mal 
| i. Brick. No: 8, New England Home. No. 10, House spectacular buildings built by the Fair management and 


of Vista. No. 15. J-M Triple Insulated House. : “ ’ bv priv ate e liiilnans have be en painte “d with L UMINALL 
’ No. 17, Celotex House. : . > C 
ve em No. 21, The Motor Home. | rE ait ic and “Outside” LUMINALL. 

: : ; At the Fair—and everywhere — LUMINALL is a favorite 
paint. It is standard with painters, architects, and contrac- 
tors. LUMINALL is a familiar name to millions of home- 
owners and owners of business property. With it you can 
get better effects; you can use it with complete confidence. 


NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MFG, CO. 
CHICAGO ° NEW YORK 


Dealers in over 2500 cities 





~7 + ai kt wy a. + —__- Other Fair Buildings Using LUMINALL! 
4» 7. 2 Jj : | , UL 
Re BRU | a saa — 
west orm =aett: a 8 “Outside” LUMINALL Coca Cola 
, — (Exteriors) sh a 
a — me! 1 Motor Transportation * Domincana 
Kg Marine * Theatre and Concert Hall 
y 4 See it Here! Pharmacy Hall* Ford Meter Building ; 
’ LUMINALL and “Outside” LUM- Beechnut* National Adv. Comm. 
kK INALLis used on these exhibit build- Victoria Falls* Australian Building 
i ~—_ R. C. A.... Italian... Russian Schenley Distillery ' Carrier Building 
.- Business Administration... Heinz 4 nS L. 1. R. R. _ , Portuguese Exchange 
Ss ‘i I. R.T. & B. M. T. Building Crosley Building 
. British... Communica- ,, A Sy Comaumisstion * B : \ Co Clul 
be ’ . ons 0 oo “ t s ’ 
‘tions...Beechnut. 936 | Business Administration ra Building ere 
¢ ’ Greyhound Bus Terminal 


o Lithuanian 
Italian Building* 


e ‘. French Pavilion 
Standard Brands Triangle Restaurant 


Baby Incubator Main Bank & Trust Co. 
Albanian Building 


LUMINALL (Interiors) Hall of Pharmacy 
Medical Building Heinz Building 


Iceland Building LUMINALL|Interiors)and 


Brass Rail Restaurant “ 0 a.06 

Health Building Outside LUMINALL 

Hall of Man (Exteriors) 

Polish Building Irish Pavilion 

Pharmacy Building Cosmetic 

Contemporary Art Ballantine Restaurant 

Horticulture Building Brazilian Building 

Eastman Kodak R. C. A. Building 

British Pavilion Continental Baking* 

Building Materials Building Russian Building* 

* Due to anticipated short-term use of structure, the standard synthetic 

resin content of “Outside” LUMINALL was reduced at request of build- 
ing owners or their representative. 











































The choice of many 


; nations for exhibits at 
mi both World’s Fairs 


NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 


33 N. Y. STATE EXHIBIT BLDG. AND WATER AMPHI- 
THEATRE 
Architects: Sloan and Behrens 
THEATRE AND CONCERT HALL 
Architects: Reinhard and Hofmeister 
BRITISH PAVILION 
Architects: Stanley, Hall, Easton & Robertson 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. EXHIBIT 
Architect: Louis Wirsching, Jr. 
ARGENTINE PAVILION 
Architect: Armando D’ Ans 
Associate: Aymar Embury II 
U.S. S. R. PAVILION 
Architects: Boris M. Iofan and Karo S. Alabian 


Associates: Pomerance and Breines 


© NYWF 


CHRYSLER EXHIBIT 
Designer: Raymond Loewy 


Chrvsler Exhibit: 
Designer, Ray- 
mond Loewy 


Wi 

British Pavilion: 

Architects, Stanley, 

Hall, Easton and 
Robertson 


eR 
eS 

















U.S. S. R. Pavilion: Architects, Boris M. 
lofan and Karo S. Alabian. Associates, Pom- 
erance and Breines 










































Se ; Y 
GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION —SAN FRANCISCO 
ARGENTINE PAVILION 
Architects: W. Wilson Wurster < Armando D’ Ans 
FRENCH PAVILION 
Architects: Geo. Besse and Claude Meyer Levy 
Associates: Spencer Blanchard and Maher 


HAWAIIAN BUILDING 
irchitect: Lewis P. Hobart 
HILLS BROS. THEATRE 
Architect: Harry A. Thomsen, Jr. 
CAVALCADE 
Architect: W. P. Day 
TAHOE EXHIBIT 
Architectural Commission 
FEDERAL THEATRE 
Architect: Timothy L. Pflueger 
DENVER AND RIO GRANDE EXHIBIT 
Architectural Commission 





TREASURE MOUNTAIN THEATRE 
Architect: Mark Daniels 
PETROLEUM BUILDING 
Architectural Commission 
WORLD IN MOTION 
(Julian Harvey Demonstration Theatre 
Architect: F. W. Quandt 


SCOTCH VILLAGE 
Architectural Commission 


DUTCH MILL 
Architectural Commission 
STATE BUILDING 
Architectural Commission 


CHRISTIAN BUSINESS MEN’S AUDITORIUM 


/pansioan Seating Csi 


Pioneers and pacemakers in theatre, auditorium, school, 
church, stadium and transportation seating 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 








cer Blanchard and Maher 
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WOW! waTa 
SALES CLINCHER...| RIC-WIL 


THAT VICTOR VENTILATOR wu) ae 

SWUNG THE DEAL, AND AT} Insulated a 

MY ASKING PRICE, TOO! ! 
Bn PIPE 















"Bb Rie-wil 
Z UNITS : 
2 
EXTRA SALES APPEAL 3 F 
3 or underground steam lines, these 20-foot units are 
FOR ANY HOME! 3 delivered completely assembled, including steam pipes, 


85% asbestos insulation (or Ric-wiL Dry-paC Waterproof 
Asbestos), Armco Ingot Iron “Hel-Cor” spirally corrugated 
and hermetically sealed conduit, and all accessories, ready 
for field welding. Galvanized, asphalt-coated metal with 
strong lock seam shuts out water and deterioration. 
These Ric-wiL Units carry either single or multiple pipe 
lines, can be installed in shallow trenches with minimum 
labor cost, and make a highly efficient and durable system. 


Write for Bulletin with Specifications 


Take advantage of this powerful selling 
feature! All women want a kitchen ex- 
haust fan—to banish cooking odors, 
smoke and grease—to keep the house cleaner and the 
whole family healthier. Today, archi- 

E! tects and builders all over the country 
FRE s are installing Victor In-Bilt Ventilators 
to make their homes sell faster. Install 

a Victor In-Bilt in the next home you 
build and test its sales appeal yourself! 


THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE! 
Only Victor makes Ventilators for every Automatic Operation 


‘\ size house—even for low-cost homes. 
m:\ Victor’s Free Ventilation Data Book 









gives complete details and prices. Write The RIC-WIL CO. * Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
for your copy today! NEW YORK CHICAGO 

VICTOR ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. @ Armco experience AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

3018 Robertson Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


VICTOR Z.-24 


indicates a reason- 
able life expectancy 


of 40 years in this 





type of conduit. YSTEMS FOR 


D STEAM PIPES 











VENTILATORS 


Weather-Tight and 
Streamlined Shutters 








KITCHENS THAT STAY NEW onger 










LITTLE SPOTS of “Beauty 
bring CHARM 10 the Home! 


In bathroom accessories of both recess and protrud- 
ing types, GERITY of Adrian has achieved the utmost 
in beauty that lasts a lifetime. The clear chrome 
finish of his exquisitely patterned towel bar, robe 
hook, shelving and holders for soap, tumbler and 
toothbrush, will satisfy the most fastidious taste. 

































Kitchen Maid kitchens invariably bring enthusi- 
astic home-owner approval... not only today, 
but also in years to come. For this famous cabi- 
netry stays new longer ...thanks to its ae 

or . design, time-tested wood construction, triple- 
eae peer See & coated enamel finish, non-tarnishing chromium 
convenience feature that Plated hardware and many other long-life fea- 
women readily appreciate. tures. Write for full color catalog and details. 







GERITY products are heavily cast by machine, triple- 
plated and guaranteed not to break off, tarnish or 
peel. Conforming to standards prescribed by the 
United States Government, they harmonize richly 
with all bathroom designs. No trouble matching tile 
in various colors and combinations. Latest manufac- 
turing methods assure you lowest cost for this type 
of product. Send for catalog of GreRITY products. 


















The Kitchen Maid Corp., 693 Snowden Street, Andrews, Indiana 
| Send new catalog and details on standard unit Kitchen Cabinetry. 






Name 
Address i 


DO Architect 
| (C) Builder 








See our advertisements beginning in the 
August issue of Better Homes & Gardens 


GERITY- ADRIAN MFG. CORP. 


Distinctive and Durable Bathroom Accessories 
Dept. F, 320 Logan St., Adrian, Mich. 
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speciry PENNUERNON... 


NOT JUST “WINDOW GLASS” 





a Sy =e =, . 
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—— 


y A GOOD window glass should be pleasing to look 
through, and pleasing to look at. Pennvernon Window Glass is both 

. to an unusually high degree. Its transparency permits clear. 
satisfying vision. And its reflective, brilliant surfaces insure greater 


exterior beauty in buildings with Pennvernon windows. 


of PITTSBURGH, “Wy RI 
Ail PLATE GLASS COMPANY Offa ” 


Makers of WALLHIDE PAINT - WATERSPAR ENAMEL AND VARNISH SUN-PROOF PAINT FLORHIDE POLISHED PLAT 
GLASS - MIRRORS - PENNVERNON WINDOW GLASS - DUPLATE SAFETY GLASS PITTCO STORE FRONT METAI 
Distributors of PC GLASS BLOCKS and CARRARA STRUCTURAL GLASS 
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MACKIN PREMIER BLINDS 


Consider | 
these Distinctive features: 


Slats removable without disturbing operating parts 
Mechanically constructed to afford positive level lift 
Guided to prevent blowing in the wind 


Longer life to the tape—no cords to destroy the 
ladders 


© Chain and sprocket used for raising and lowering, 
not cord and pulleys 








©@ Ventilator brackets attached to channel guides with- | 
out screws 


Easiest to clean, either by removing slats individually 
or the entire body of the blind 


Proven lower maintenance 
Ball bearings provide for ease of operation 
Installation on other locations a simple alteration job 


All materials of highest quality obtainable 


Rockefeller Center windows throughout are equipped with 
over 13,000 Mackin Premier Blinds. Other thousands 
in Hotels, Hospitals, Schools and Commercial Buildings. 














MACKIN 


VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 


Factory Mail Address 
BRADLEY, ILLINOIS KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


Sales Offices in principal cities 


DAKX DURYEA 





wishes to thank the following Exhibitors | 
for selecting him to create and install | 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MURALS: 


American Tel. & Tel. Co. Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Anaconda Copper Co. Johns-Manville Corpora- 
Borden Company tion 

Coty, Inc. Republic of Brazil 
Dominican Republic Republic of Chile 

E. |. duPont de Nemours Republic of Cuba 


& Co., Inc. Republic of Turkey 
General Cigar Com- _—_ Servel, Inc. 
pany State of New York 


Government of Iceland 
Government of Siam 
Grace Line 


United States Govern- 
ment 


¥. MGA, 


OD 














NY 


240 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 
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A few territories available for selected representatives | 





@ Borden Building (N. Y.) 
9 Blowers—I! Propeller Fans 


=} UAIX DURYEA, Inc. 









es 











ON MY DESK, P-L-E-A-S-E! 
NEVER FILE THE WADB!*/  * 


*Westinghouse Architects’ Data Book. 


We agree, Mr. Architect! Keep that WADB close 
at hand. It’s an indispensable reference to all who 
want to save time on electrical details and speci- 
fications. To those unacquainted with WADB’S 
many easy-to-use features, may we suggest a look 
at the office copy or Sweet's? 


J-94052 

















Write 
for New 
Catalog 

covering Pro- 
peller Fans, 
Coolvent Attic 
Fans, Uniblade 


Blowers, Unit 
Heaters, etc. 


One of Sixteen 


AUTOVENT BLOWERS 


Installed in the British Pavilion (N. Y.) 


Architects: Stanley Hall & Easton & Robertson, FF.R.I.B.A., London 


General Contractors: Hegeman-Harris Company, New York City ( 
Ventilating Contractors: Almirall & Co., New York City 


Other Outstanding World's Fair Installations 


French Pavilion (N. Y.) 


@ Textile patties (N. Y.) 
10 Blowers—23 Propeller Fans ° 


3 Motor Driven Blowers—41 Propeller Fans 
@ Time and Space Building (N. Y.) 
| Blower—2 Propeller Fans 


Twenty-Three Years of satisfied customers. 


AUTOVENT FAN & BLOWER CO. 
1823-25 N. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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I'M NOT INTERESTED 
IN TALK / HOW 
GOOD !S IT BY 
ACTUAL TEST ? 


Sich felt fee 


The one application wood finish that preserves and beauti- 
fies—and leaves nothing to wear off. LIGNOPHOL gives 
permanent protection, costs little to apply and less to 
maintain. 


LAPIDOLITH 


Liquid 
The original chemical liquid floor hardener and dustproofer 
for concrete floors, makes them wearproof, dustproof and 
waterproof. A compound* that will penetrate deeper and 
give your floors an everlasting granite hardness. 
*U.S. Patent Applied For 








CEMCOAT 


Filler and Dustproofer For Floors 





A durable, decorative treatment for floors subjected to 
heavy traffic—in attractive colors—made to outlast con- 
ventional floor paints . . . and inexpensive to use. 





Actual tests of Lignophol, Lapidolith and Cemcoat 
Filler and Dustproofer by leading architects and 
building contractors over a period of years in both 
residential and commercial buildings have conclu- 
sively proven how excellently these floor products 
perform—how definitely they can be relied upon to 


gain and hold complete customer satisfaction. 


Professional opinion not only endorses Lignophol, 
Lapidolith and Cemcoat but it heartily recommends 
all of Sonneborn's Tested Products—tested and 
found A-| at the crucial point—on the job! 


Write for descriptive literature and scientific tests. 


Dept F6 





L. SONNEBORN, SONS INC. 


88 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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On a“ Off 
Advantage of the 


Yello-Jacket BURNHAM 
That Stings The Fuel Bill 


If you burn oil, you can have the burner either jacket 
enclosed or not. If you start by burning coal, and want 
to switch to oil, it’s a simple matter. Or if you want to 
switch from oil to coal, it’s just as simple. Should you 
decide to burn neither one, but use gas, you are still in 
an enviable position. No matter what the fuel this new 
Burnham Yello-Jacket Boiler stings the fuel bill. 
See Sweet’s for full facts. 


J01ILER CORPORATION 
Zanesville, Ohio 


3URNHAM 
Irvington, N. Y. 





Specify 
AUER 


Registers 


and 


Grilles 








for air 








Conditioning 





OR today’s air conditioning needs, the accent 
F: on style as well as correct heating design. 
Auer offers many tasteful and inexpensive models 
for both forced air and gravity uses — better 
values than ever before. For dependable Registers 
— depend on Auer. 


Complete Catalog 39 sent on request (Catalog also in Sweets) 
THE AUER REGISTER CO., 3608 Payne Ave., Cleveland, O 


AUER=2REGISTERS 


& GRILLES 
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With the charm 
of the open fire, it brings 
the efficiency of a small 
furnace — heat being 
piped to outlets at any 
desired point, giving flex- 
ibility in location and 
concealment of inlets and outlets. The Heatsaver is the fruit 
of many decades of Donley Fireplace experience. It solves 
the question of correct design and smokeless operation, besides 
delivering heat generously. The New Donley Catalog tells 
about the Heatsaver and scores of use- 
ful Donley Devices. Send today for 
catalog—also, if interested, for helpful 
bulletin on Outdoor Fireplace 
struction, 


DONLEY BROTHERS COMPANY 
13945 Miles Ave. Cleveland, O. 









con- 











Prablc agency 


wishes to obtain preliminary personal 
history records of 








ENGINEERS 


for consideration for 


EMPLOYMENT 


in various engineering fields through- 
out the United States. Applicants must 
have had experience in the planning, 
design, construction supervision, or 
management of large scale apartment 
buildings, multiple dwelling units or 


residential projects. 


Salary ranges 
$3200 to $4600. Complete education 
and experience records, including 


names of references, salary required. 
and date available must accompany 
communication. 


Address Box 2837, 
Time and Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York City 
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From the L-O-F Exhibit at the 





Golden Gate International baposition 














Distt the L-O-F Glass Exhitit at 
P-E-D-A-C, laternational Build 
ing, Radio City, New York 








@ Here new and fascinating types-of glass 
create a modern bathtoom_that is a gem of 
beauty and color. There is something about 
glass that symbolizes cleanliness and sanita- 
tion—particularly in the bathroom. And here 
walls of cadet blue and princess blue Vitrolite 
with luminous Vitrolux for soft ceiling light- 
ing elevate the room to a new plane of attrac- 
tiveness and convenience. 


And here, too, are found other alluring and 
serviceable applications of glass. The shower 
screen of polished Flutex ... the sparkling 
mirrors and dressing table shelf, both of 


polished Plate Glass...the dressing table stool 
and curved top of the low white seat both of 
heavy bent polished Plate Glass ...the facing 
of white Vitrolite on the tub. 


For practical utility and distinctive beauty 
in bathrooms use glass—generously. Your 
local L-O-F distributor will explain the many 
extraordinary features of Vitrolite, Vitrolux 
and other types of glass. And he will gladly 
cooperate in the solution of any problem of 
design or application. 

. « & 


Libbey-Owens Ford Glass Company,Toledo,O. 


LIBBEY-OWENS- FORD 


QUALITY GLASS We, 
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ARE RUGGED 






























The world’s champion shot-putter is 
rugged—like a JAMISON-BUILT cold stor- 


Hard use and abuse in cold storage 
plants demand that doors be rugged. 
JAMISON-BUILT doors meet that demand. 
From scientifically conditioned lumber to 
the soft, non-collapsible, pure-rubber gas- 
ket, they are designed for strength and 
built to endure. 

Wherever cold storage doors are used, 
including locker and quick-freezing plants, 
JAMISON-BUILT DOORS are proclaimed 
“champion"—a title won by long service 

; and outstanding performance Send 
for free bulletin to JAMISON COLD 
STORAGE DOOR CO , Hagerstown, 
Md.,orto branchesin principal cities. 


Jamison, Stevenson & Victor Doors 


JAMISON- 
BUILT DOORS = 


¢€% Stevenson Vestibule Door 


with Track Port 





(See our catalog in Sweet’s Catalog File) 





OFA 
GOOD 
IRON 
FENCE? 


tee 


1. Strength—To insure permanent 
alinement and freedom from sagging. 
2. Long life in order to reduce main- 
tenance expense. 3. Beauty which will 
add to the property it encloses. 


The new Anchor Weld Catalogue 
shows a large number of representa- 
tive installations of Anchor Weld 
Fences and Gates. Technical Bulletin 
No. 97 shows, by means of detail 
drawings and carefully written speci- 
fications, how you can be sure of 
obtaining beauty, combined with 
, strength and long life—the three essen- 
tials of any good iron fence. It shows 


i| | ii 





bua 
iin vais : 
eoregany nigel 


vamenagnane™ 


how you can be sure to avoid ugly | 


diagonal gate braces. It brings out 
clearly why it is not necessary to prop 
up panels in the center to keep them 
from sagging of their own weight. 
Center supports and diagonal gate 
braces are the two characteristics of 
weak construction, 


Write today for the new Anchor Weld 
Catalogue showing the many styles 
and designs available in Anchor Weld 
fences and gates and for Technical 
Bulletin No. 97 giving complete 
specifications. Anchor Post Fence Co., 
6635 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Md. 








CHAIN LINK 
IRON PICKET 
RUSTIC WOOD 





WATERLOO 
GRILLES 


FOR AIR CONDITIONING AND 
ARCHITECTURAL PURPOSES 


See Sweet's for Details 


WATERLOO REGISTER 
WATERLOO, IOWA ° 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPA® CITIES 


Louvres and Air Control Devices 
Registers for Heating and Ventilating 





FOR QUALITY AND PERFORMANCE 





@ GAR WOOD home 
heating and air condi- 
tioning furnace-burner 
units led the nation and 
topped all leading 
brands in percentage of 
total sales in 42 key 
markets in the United 
States, for the last three 
consecutive years— 
according to statistics 
published by a national 
trade authority. 


The Gar Wood Tempered- 
Aire gas- and oil-fired 
home units are supreme 
in functional design and 
mech Hy 





WRITE TODAY 
for Bulletin B473 describ- 
ing home air conditioning 
AT ITS BEST. 


There is a Gar Wood system for every 
type of home, large or small, costly 
or low-priced. Owners the nation over 
praise the performance, economy and 
operating efficiency of Gar Wood 
units. It is safest to specify Gar Wood 
equipment for any type of home. 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, 


Air Conditioning Division 
7924 RIOPELLE STREET, DETROIT, 









MICH. 


Canadian Distributors: Engineering Industries, Ltd., Leaside, Ontario 
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MONG the thousands of products at the World's 

Fair are hundreds that carry the protection of 
Parker Processes. From the steel wire trash basket to the 
beautifully finished automobile, the range of Parker 
Processed units indicates the extent to which rust proof- 
ing has become a necessity in recent years. 


Bonderizing for finish protection on architectural iron 
and steel units assures a greater measure of satisfactory 
service, whether the products are exposed to the weather 
or corrosive inside humidity. Steel Windows, Screen 
Frames, galvanized sheet metal work, Medicine Cabi- 
nets, Airconditioning Units, Elevator Cabs, Bathroom 
Cabinets and Steel Kitchen-Units require the protection 
of this paint holding and rust retarding process. 


Many forward looking manufacturers of architectural 
equipment apply Bonderizing as a standard operation 
in their finishing system. This modern method of pro- 
viding betier paint adhesion and protection from rust 
adds little or nothing to the price but adds infinitely 
greater value, maintains fine appearance and lowers the 
cost of upkeep. 


PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY 
2180 E. MILWAUKEE AVE. ¢ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Write a This Beck 


It gives you the information you want 

about Parker Processes. It lists the units 

to which they are regularly applied and 

mames the companies consistently using 

them in their finishing systems. No cost 
or obligation. 





hoCliG, CONQUER RUST 


BONDERIZING* PARKERIZING 
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PERFECTED 


Red Top Insulating Wool Blanket 


Ss ENVELOPE 


ON 


L dd» experience and 
research to provide 


everything your clients want— everything 


comPtet 
poRov 





you need for any insulation purpose. 


oclod © meet price re- 
quirements of all 


job conditions —a complete line of types, 
sizes and 3 thicknesses in rolls and bats. 


Also made in junior bats. 


40) 


BATS 


JUNIOR BATS 


SIZE » ONE INCH THICK, MEDIUM 





Every insulation requirement, every 


job condition, every budget limitation, is 
yours to meet! For new USG Red Top* 
Wool has been perfected by science and 
actual field experience! 

Red Top Wool is one line of mineral wool 
insulation products that will actually and 
successfully meet all these requirements! 

Here are features of the new perfected 


Red Top Wool: made from enduring min- 


and THICK BLANKET 









erals—light weight—completely enclosed 
blanket form—resilient (lively like a steel 
spring ) — automatic air-spacing flange — 
scientific condensation control—assured 
coverage— bound to stay put.” 

Ask your USG representative for full 
details. See how this new USG product 
answers your most rigid requirements in 
every insulation job. Learn about per- 


fected insulation! Mail the coupon today! 


RED TOP WOOL 


l 


Io 


je 








NAME 


Bound 16 Stay Put” 


Product of UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


United States Gypsum Co., 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


PEPE so co ber ccctecsesinsnses CITY 


* Registered trade-mark 





Please send me full information on the new Perfected Red Top Woo! 
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We Were Selected as General Contractors for the Following 
Buildings at the New York World's Fair, 1939 


BRAZIL'S PAVILION 

BRITISH PAVILION 
CZECHOSLOVAKIAN PAVILION 
IRISH PAVILION 

RUSSIAN PAVILION 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
FORD BUILDING 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBIT 
HOUSE OF JEWELS 
TEMPLE OF RELIGION 


TRYLON & PERISPHERE 


- 185 DEVONSHIRE ST.. 


Architects: 
Architects: 
Architects: 


Architect: 


Architects: 


Architect: 


Architects: 


Architects: 


Architect: 


Architects: 


Architects: 


Lucio Costa and O. N. Soares Filho 

Stanley Hall and Easton & Robertson 

Kamil Roskot, Dr. Jar Polivka and Robert Foerster 
Michael Scott; Irving L. Scott, Consultant 


B. M. lIofan, K. S. Alabian and 
Pomerance & Breines 


J. W. T. van Erp 


Albert Kahn, inc. 
Walter D. Teague, Industrial Designer 


Delano & Aldrich 
J. Gordon Carr 


Clarence S. Stein, Oliver Reagan 
and Alfred Easton Poor 


Harrison & Fouilhoux 


HEGEMAN HARRIS CO.,1nc. 


BUILDERS 


BOSTON 


220 EAST 42nd ST... NEW YORK 
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The advertising pages of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM have become the recognized market 
place for architects and all others engaged in building. Each month these pages offer the most 


complete guide to materials, equipment and services to be found in any magazine. A house or 
any other building could be built completely of products advertised in THE FORUM. While it 
is not possible for a magazine to certify building products, it is possible to open its pages only 
to those manufacturers whose reputation merits confidence. This THE FORUM does. 


SEES PEEL Le SIT ORT Oe 112 
Alberene Stone Corporation of Virginia .............. 94 
Aluminum Company of America ................-..- 90, 91 
PN EEE, os saa e kk od i se men seseveces 17 
American Lumber & Treating Co. ................. 101 
PN I I, kn co ctteran bc cons dese sewn 16 
American Rolling Mill Company, The ............... 79 
Pn TI EMG, «in nck 5 ooo bs eee e eee eee 114, 115 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. ............. 27 
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Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. ................ 110 
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Davidson Enamel Products, Inc. ............2..0005 52 
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Henry Furnace & Foundry Company, The ............ 60 
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Jamison Cold Storage Door Co. ............. 00000 122 
Johnson Service Company ...........0.seseeeeeees 50 
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Kewanee Boiler Corporation ............2+eeeeeeee8 59 
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Lone Star Cement Corporation .................--:: 74 
De rs ow x xis on bb Oe era eek 35 
Mackin Venetian Blind POCO OLE Te 118 
Marsh Wall Products, Inc. ..............cccccccece 43 
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Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. ............. 40, 41 
Modine Manufacturing Company ................... 95 
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National Association of Ice Industries ............... 76 
National Chemical & Mfg. Co. ................-006:. 113 
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Owens-Illinois Glass Company ................... 42, 100 
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NO OTHER DECORATIVE 
MEDIUM CAN TRUTHFULLY 
CLAIM ALL THESE QUALITIES 


@ Lowest Lifetime Cost 
@ Unrestricted Utility 
@ Structural Soundness 
@ Ageless Beauty 

@ Style Flexibility 


The Suntile used 
smart, modern bathroom 
be seen at your local author- 
ized Suntile dealer. 
complete specifications for 
this Sunstyled bathroom. 
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SOME DAY THERE MAY BE A SUBSTITUTE FOR TILE! 






























































































A patented system of bal 

anced color presentation, 
through an interchangeable 
section assembly of full size 
tile panels. You and your 
client can see in a few minutes 
color balanced combinations, 
including floors, wainscot and 
trim as they will appear in an 
actual installation. Combina- 
tions of your preference can 
be quickly demonstrated. 


Experience has proved that 
this quick, effective presen- 
tation saves time, eliminates 
confusion, and the error of 
mental visualization. It avoids 
the difficulties so often en- 
countered through insufficient 
or misproportioned samples. 
A demonstration by your 
authorized Suntile dealer 
will convince you. 


You and your clients are familiar with present simulations. You are aware 
that approximations have been created for which some of the qualities of 
real clay tile are claimed. It is an undisputed fact, however, that in this 
attempt—other vital time-tested qualities of tile have been seriously com- 
promised. Today, the pre-eminent quality specification is TILE. Measured by 
traditional or modern standards of architectural soundness, the specification 
“tile or equal’’ remains an unanswered challenge as far as a tile equivalent 
is concerned. There are other reasons too! Suntile, a genuine clay tile with 
all its basic virtues, brings to you the result of continuous progress in tile 
research and manufacture—-fresh vibrant color beauty, a wealth of modern 
style effects in color balanced combination, a new flexibility of expression, 
unlimited utility. And to Suntile’s lower lifetime cost is now added this 
significant fact: Suntile costs today are at the lowest point in history. Some 
day there may be a substitute for tile--but for the present, the 
necessity for any substitute has been eliminated by Suntile. 


Call the authorized Suntile dealer. He is equipped by knowledge, experience 
and training to give you expert service, and guaranteed workmanship. 


THE CAMBRIDGE TILE MFG. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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EXPOSITION - 1939 
Treasure Island! Up from the waters of San Francisco 
Bay, a landmark of Western enterprise has taken 
form. Eight buildings of the Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion include Truscon Steel Products: structural steel, steel 
joists, reinforcing bars, steel studs, metal lath and steel 


windows. Again, Truscon’s nationwide facilities for the 


building industry have gone into action in the interests of 
progress. The same Truscon cooperation which helped to 
complete the Golden Gate Exposition is available to YOU. 

















WORLD'S FAIR + 1939 


The World of Tomorrow! Here, where a few short 
months ago was nothing but a desolate marsh, 
stands the largest world's fair ever built on this con- 
tinent. In the towering Trylon, in the huge Perisphere and 
in more than forty other buildings in this $160,000,000 
project, Truscon Steel Products contribute to the strength 
and beauty of the impressive structures. Wherever there 
is building activity in this country, Truscon service and 


Truscon Steel Products are within convenient reach. 
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: DON'T MISS SEEING TRUSCON STEEL WINDG@WS IN THE 
(? “TOWN OF TOMORROW’ 
ci TRUSCON RESIDENTIAL DOUBLE-HUNG AND OTHER TRUSCON 
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PROOF! sotn uNCOVERED FOR 7 DAYS 
BUT LOOK AT THE AMAZING DIFFERENCE!* 





* Lima beans at left kept in typical modern refrigerator; lima beans at right kept in ultra-modern Prigidaire “‘Cold-Wall.” 


| ONLY FRIGIDAIRE HAS THE 

















| COLD-WALL...NEW FOR 1939 


| An Entirely New Kind of Refrigerator! 





HOME PLANNERS AND BUILDERS 
HAIL “COLD-WALL” WORLD’S 
MOST ADVANCED REFRIGERATOR! 


® Here is a new refrigerator that has changed America’s 
conception of modern home refrigeration. The new 
“Cold-Wall” Frigidaire is an entirely new kind of 
refrigerator .. . first of its kind ever built. It saves foods 
from drying out...preserves original freshness... with- 
out covers of any kind! 

The new “Cold-Wall” Frigidaire is built years ahead 
.-.to stay modern for years! Because of its advanced 
design, and because of savings made possible by its 
superior food-keeping, home builders throughout the 


How “Cold-Wall” Principle Works 


1. NEW “DEW-FRESH 
SEAL’—A SOLID GLASS 
PARTITION — DIVIDES 
CABINET INTO 2 COM- 
PARTMENTS, and 


2. LOWER COMPART- 
MENT IS REFRIGERATED 
DIRECTLY THROUGH 
THE WALLS BY CON- 
CEALED REFRIGER- 
ATING COILS. 


@ Provides all 3 essentials for 
keeping foods vitally fresh—1. 
Uniform Low Temperatures. 
2. 85 to 100% Humidity. 3. 
No Moisture- Robbing Air 
Circulation. All without add- 
ing a single moving part! AND 
ONLY FRIGIDAIRE HAS IT! 


Super: Freezer 
freezes ice 


and makes 
cold here.. 
as usual 





nation see it as the logical choice to protect reftiger- 
ator investment for years to come. 

With the new “Cold-Wall” Frigidaire, food is not 
dried out by moisture-robbing air currents. Thus food 
retains its rich nutritional values. Original freshness 
is prolonged. Peak fresh flavor is saved. And for far 
longer periods than ever before! 

Yet, with all its startling advancements, the “Cold- 
Wall’ costs no more than ordinary“‘first line’ refrigerators. 
Acquaint yourself with this sensational new Frigidaire. 
See the new Frigidaire refrigerators and new Frigidaire 
electric ranges, in order to be fully informed of the 
most modern developments in electric kitchen appli- 
ances. Simply visit the nearest Frigidaire dealer. Or write 
FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS SALES CORPOR- 
ATION, DAYTON, OHIO . . . TORONTO, CANADA. 


ONLY FRIGIDAIRE has the METER-MISER 
CUTS CURRENT COST TO THE BONE 


. .. for it’s the Simplest Refriger- 
ating Mechanism Ever Built... 
and when parts aren’t there, they 
just can’t use current or wear. Un- 
seen, trouble-free, completely 
sealed in a permanent bath of oil. Comes with 
5- Year Protection Plan backed by General Motors. 


Only FRIGIDAIRE Has Quickube Trays 


Imitated but never equalled—be- €A_ 

cause they're easier to use—just 

lift one lever and cubes are 

free, two or a trayful,as needed. 

Easier to Remove. Built Sturdier. 

Faster Freezing. Better Looking. ——-— 
Compare—and you'll want only genuine FRIGIDAIRE 
QUICKUBE TRAYS. 


FRIGIDAIRE: with tHE METER-MISE! 





of 7550 Women 


Designed for women... by women! 
7550 practical homemakers helped 
Frigidaire build this range. And in one 
short year it has become America’s 
cooking and baking sensation! 
Beautiful, well-planned, economical. 
The new Frigidaire Electric Ranges 
offer the latest advances ef electric 
cooking for modern kitchens. Com- 
bines all the advantages for modern 
electric cooking—Low Cost, High Speed 
Sure Results. 
Also... New Frigidaire Electric 
Water Heaters 
Designed in two styles. Stunning new 
“Table Top” model...for kitchen use, 
to harmonize with kitchen surround- 
ings, and for use as extra working top. 
Also, in upright models in Dulux finish 
for upstairs and downstairs use. Both 
typical Frigidaire high quality construc- 
tion. Both genuine General Motors 
values in performance and long life. 
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